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i & 1E humble fish- 
ermen of ‘Tyre 

and Sidon, the capi- 
tals of Phenicia, had 
become rich and in- 


fluential merchants 
long before the 
Christian era. By 


their enterprise they 
had made their cities 
the ports of the East, 
and had gainedcom- 
mercial intercourse 
with other countries 
bordering on the 
Mediterranean and 
with those beyond. 
Instead of being a 
barbarous people, with unattractive surround- 
ings, they possessed many of the signs of ele- 
gance and taste which marked the cities of 
the West. Theaters were numerous; baths 
abounded; and the shows, the games, and 
the combats of wild beasts caused the people 
from all parts to pour into the Phenician cities. 

But little remains at ‘Tyre or Sidon now 
to give evidence of their past. Seldom does a 
modern vessel touch at either port. The rapid 
traveler of to-day is content with a passing 
glimpse of them through a marine glass. 
When the weather is fair, the Mediterranean 
steamers pass near the shore and make such 
an opportunity possible, though that “soft 
artistic haze,” so fascinating to the painter, is 
aptto obscure the distance, and shut from view 
the inclines bare, yet lovely, which reach in- 
land. But when Tyre and Sidon were in their 
glory, how beautiful the scene must have been! 
Then the richly cultivated farms reached down 
to the very borders of the sea, and each cape, 
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promontory, and hill-top exposed to the glit- 
tering rays of the sun the white walls of some 
prosperous town or the sumptuous dwelling 
of a landed proprietor. 

A small but magnificent port was then 
part of the glory of each city. When Herod 
ruled in Phenicia, these harbors were contin- 
ually crowded with the vessels of all nations. 
The noise and confusion were scarcely less 
than at Antioch or Rome. The cities and the 
ports, though not extensive, always teemed 
with life, and were vivid with a wealth of color. 
The moving vessels, the rude encounters of the 
sailors, the ravings of the wild beasts which 
were brought from the far East and South 
for the public games, the songs of the fisher- 
men, the busy movements of the merchants — 
all together made up picturesque scenes in 
endless variety. 

How changed it all is now! 

Eastward are the undulating, fruitful plains, 
gay and bright with flowers and verdure, 
backed by the southern ridges of Lebanon. 
These plains, extending from one city to the 
other, twenty-five miles, constituted “the 
coasts of ‘Tyre and Sidon,” or, as the New Re- 
vision calls them, “ the borders.” 

One may start from Sidon on the old road 
and then go through the wooded pathways 
and the romantic ravines of the spurs of 
Lebanon, until a height of six thousand feet 
or more isreached. Soon after the descent 
on the eastern side, the natural bridge which 
spans the Leontes is crossed,and then the 
road is good until the valley of the upper 
Jordan comes into view, and a turn to the 
south is made. If the start is made early in 
the day, the air will be fresh. The first rays 
of the sun, coming up over the mountains, 
set aglow one line of hills after another as the 
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light descends and diffuses itself in the valley, 
at the same time awakening the laggard clouds 
and sending them up whence they came. Peas- 
ants are met, now singly, now in twos, now in 
groups, with loaded mule or camel, on their 
way to the markets of the Phenician capital ; 
others are seen coming out from their humble 
dwellings, or humbler tents, it may be, to begin 
the labor of the day. 
beauty. Now the sun is well up, and the most 
striking features of northern Syria begin to 
be revealed. Hills of considerable height 
abound, and remind one of the lower ridges 
of the Apennines, or of the New England 
Appalachians. Some are bare and rocky, but 
the majority are clothed with verdure. Far 
above the narrow road are the terraced 
vineyards, with the dwellings of ran 
the inhabitants scattered 
among them, the dwel- 
ling and the watch- 
tower all in one. 
Wherever _ the 
prospect opens 

and the hills Ms 
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draw back, groups 
of homes are seen 
set closely together. 
As in southern Italy, so here 
the vines are often trailed from 
tree to tree, and from shrub to 
shrub, and sorich and red is their 
fruitage that they seem to be drip- 
ping with blood. If the vintage is in 
progress, the wild and merry songs of the 
laborers will be heard right and left, only 
silenced for a moment as you are greeted 
with their hearty “Salaam ahlaykoom!” 
(“Peace go with you!”) and a free and 
abundant gift of the fruit is pressed upon you. 
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It is a region full of 














Now the second climb begins. The outlooks 
from the narrow way are wonderfully impress- 
ive. One seems to be traveling in the center 
of the world. For there, far below, and each 
hour growing farther, lies spread all the world 
the eye can see, while upward the stupendous 
masses of what seem to be parts of another 
world pierce the clouds and invite the pilgrim 
on. As the higher points are gained, the ex- 
panses below widen and the glory of the scene 
increases. On the west is the sea, whose break- 
ers carry the warm breath of the Orient to the 
shores of Europe; on the east is the wonder- 
ful desert, whose golden carpet stretches to the 
Persian Gulf. 

The land westward, over which we have 
traveled, looks like a miniature landscape. 

The squatty woods, the glistening 
streams, the steep inclines, the 
dots of villages, the feeble 
shouts of the fellahin, 

even the thunder as it 

rumbles among the 
clouds far below — 
all strike one as in- 
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significant in comparison with the noble sur- 
rounding peaks. 

Now we turn to the east. Away across a 
deep valley is another range of mountains, 
snow covered, stream scarred, broken by 
chasms and ravines through its great length. 
This is the Anti-Lebanon,— Mount Hermon 
its crown,—and runs almost parallel with 
the range of Lebanon itself. These two stu- 
pendous ranges have been pushed up from the 
earth-crust to an altitude, in some places, of 
thirteen thousand feet. The great depression 
between them is Ccoele-Syria, or “ Hollow- 
Syria.” Through it run the two great rivers of 
Syria: the Orontes flowing north and entering 
the Mediterranean at Antioch ; and the Leon- 
tes, crossed on our way, and ending near ‘T’yre. 
The plain is nine miles wide, and for centu- 
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ries has been the track of invading armies. 
Nearly every foot has been fought over by 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Persians, Romans, 
Greeks, Moslems, and Crusaders. 

When the atmosphere is free from haze, one 
can see an incredible distance north and south 
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—almost from “ Dan to Beersheba.” North- 
ward, the Leontes may be traced almost to 
Baalbec. South-eastward, the country of Ba- 
shan lies outspread with a surface undulating 
as gently as the waves of the summer sea — 
Gilead, dotted with its dark-green groves of 
oaks, rounded and inclined to suit the humor 
of its rising and falling expanses ; the first swell 
of the Jordan at Lake Hileh, the “ waters of 
Merom”; the second widening of the sacred 
river — the Sea of Galilee —and the twisting 
of the connecting torrent-broken stream, with 
miles of country beyond, are in full view. If 
your geography serves you, there is no trouble 
in locating Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim, in 
Samaria; Mount Tabor, atthe head of the plain 
of Esdraelon; Mount Gilboa, far to the south; 
and Mount Carmel, by the Mediterranean. 
The eastern incline of the Lebanon range 
is not so attractive as the side towards the sea, 
and traveling there is fatiguing. In some places 
the path is so narrow and runs so near the 
verge of frightful precipices, that one shudders 
every time his carefully-stepping animal grazes 
its side against the walls of rock. ‘The views 
are magnificent. Here and there, on the left, 
bright golden lines are seen, strangely smooth 
in contrast with the rugged scenery. They are 
parts of the diligence road running from Baal- 
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bec to Beyrout. When the plain is reached, 
the scenes of the western slope are repeated. 


The journey across is a delightful one. The 
whole way seems to be cultivated, and at 


places thick groves of poplar and walnut are 
seen. Villages are conspicuous on all sides; 
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the husbandmen are busy, and flocks of sheep 
and cattle are plenty. 

There are khans, or inns, by the wayride. 
These the caravan merchant considers very 
desirable; but they have only an esthetic 
attraction to the European or the American, 
and are without any comforts. 

When theshades ofevening come on, crowds 
of travelers, with their camels, asses, and other 
beasts of burden, throng the gateways of the 
khan. ‘There is always a storm of bickering 
going on between the keeper of the khan and 
his patrons, or among the attachés of the car- 
avan—merchants and servants. The khan 
is usually built around a court-yard, with sheds 
or booths for the animals occupying the ground 
floor, while the travelers may take what chance 
there is for sleep on the more elevated plat- 
forms. 

Our route brings our crossing of the Leontes 
at the natural bridge, near the town of Belat. 
The bridge seems to be formed of immense 
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NATURAL BRIDGE OVER THE LEONTES, 


rocks which have fallen from the sides of the 
chasm. It supplies a safe and easy passage 
across the stream, which here is very narrow 
and is broken up by tumbling cascades, but 
it is so hidden by the foliage that one unin- 
formed as to its location would scarcely dis- 
cover it. The length of the bridge is perhaps 
less than too feet. The width is barely ten 
feet, but its height above the stream is fully 
roo feet. One’s admiration for it increases 
when, after a difficult and dangerous de- 
scent, it is viewed from the level of the 
stream. The walls of the chasm are 400 to 
500 feet high. In season, the oleanders reach 
out from their rocky hold and offer their pink 
flowers to any one who will be tempted to 
risk his life to obtain them. The view up the 
gorge towards Baalbec is grand and impress- 
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LEBANON TO ANTI-LEBANON. 


ive. When standing upon any spur of Leb- 
anon, one would hardly believe that what 
there appeared to be only a green, velvety line, 
like a length of soft chenille on edge, could in 
reality be such a deep-cut scar in the lovely 
valley, with a tumultuous, deafening warfare 
of waters going on between its walls. 

A return to the caravan route brings the Anti- 
Lebanon range into full view. A few miles 
directly eastward is the Hasbany, the north- 
ernmost tributary of the Jordan, and Mount 
Hermon is in full view, its snowy range half 
hidden by the clouds. The river is but a pas- 
sive stream, in comparison with the uneasy 
Leontes, and there is but little of interest at- 
tending it until, as we journey southward, the 
bridge over which we cross on the way to 
Cesarea Philippi is reached. ‘There quite a 
deep gorge has been cut by the Hasbany, for 
the descent is considerable and the water is 
turbulent. The bridge is one of the largest and 
strongest in the land, and yet it shows plainly 
that it has had some fierce struggles with the 
torrents which come down from Mount Her- 
mon in the spring of the year; for its walls 
are broken, and many a stone has been car- 
ried away from the strong masonry of the par- 
apet. The sides of the river are lined with 
oleanders, reeds, rushes, and wild flowers of 
infinite variety. The scenery hereabouts is as 
lovely as that of the St. Gothard Pass ; but all 
thoughts of Switzerland are dissipated when 
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one sees an Arab caravan, with its fifty awk- 
ward camels laden with merchandise and as 
many dark-skinned attendants with their noisy 
bluster and pompous demeanor, crossing the 
bridge, on its way to Czsarea Philippi. ‘The 
music of the stream sounds all the sweeter 
when the caravan is lost in silence. 

After crossing the bridge, we change our 
course to the right for a mile, and come 
upon the Fountain of Dan, which is the 
largest spring in Syria, if not in the world, 
and one of the loveliest spots in Palestine. 
Here is another source of the Jordan nestled 
among the wild flowers. Its waters once sup- 
plied the ancient city after 
which it is named. It also 
marks the northern border 
of Palestine. To possess its 
cool waters, more than one 
fierce combat has taken 
place. Here Lot was brought 
a prisoner from Sodom by 
the five kings of Mesopo- 
tamia, and hither came 
Abram to rescue him. The 
growth of flowers is charm- 
ing. It includes our own 
red poppy, the daisy, white 
and yellow roses, the thistle, 
the blue flag, and the “lily 
of the field.” A few rods down 
the stream is a grove of 
oak trees of immense girth. 
These shade the grave of an 
Arab sheik, and are hung 
with rags — the offerings of 
pilgrims. Upona portion of 
the hill once stood the city 
of Dan. Asearch amidst the 
neighboring jungle of grass- 
es, shrubs, and scrubs will 
reward the explorer with a 
sight of the broken-down 
walls of the old-time town 
and disclose some of the 
débris of its once splendid 
structures. Mount Hermon’s 
snowy range is in full view, 
in strange contrast with the 
surrounding loveliness of the well-cultivated 
farms of Bashan which form the plain. From 
this plain rises the hill of Dan. 

Bursting forth from the rocks, the water 
tumbles down the hill and then forms the 
“fountain,” or lake. From this it hurries on 
southward, and is known as the Leddan until, 
four miles below, it joins a stream coming 
from Banias, which we are yet to visit. A mile 
farther on, these two are joined by the Has- 
bany, the largest of the three Jordan tributa- 
ries; then, together, they plunge through the 
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marshes and “waters of Merom” to Lake 


Hileh. ‘Thus the upper Jordan is created. 
Four miles from Dan is Czsarea Philippi. 
After the oaks of Bashan are left, the path 
winds towards the north-east. As we approach 
the city, the varying landscape presents some 
lovely views. A broad terrace is now seen, 
cut in the side of the mountain by some 
strange forces of Nature. Uponits rocky floor 
is located Banias,— the Paneas of old,— the 
Cesarea Philippi of our Saviour’s day, and the 
northernmost limit of his wanderings. The 
terrace is bounded by two deep, uninviting 
ravines, one on the north and the other on the 
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south. Between these, and beyond the city, 
rises an isolated peak a thousand feet high, 
crowned by the magnificent ruins of the castle 
of Subeibeh. By whom this wondrous pile 
was erected, no one can tell. It is attributed 
to the Crusaders, but there is evidence that 
the Phenicians erected at least a part. From 
the yawning, fractured mouth of a cave which 
covers a fathomless pit the waters gush with 
tremendous power and roar down the ravine 
through a portion of the city, supplying a 
magnificent, but almost unused, mill-power. 
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Ceesarea Philippi does not profit, however, by 
its superb site. Like nearly all the towns of 
Palestine, its houses are rude and out of repair; 
its people are shiftless and idle; and its bazars 
are scarcely worth a visit. Nature supplies 
the bric-A-brac; she also supplies the centi- 
pedes and scorpions which infest the houses in 
the wet season and cause the poor, suffering in- 
habitants to exercise sufficient industry to erect 
booths of tree branches upon their flat roofs, in 
which they may sleep until the plague ceases. 

The past holds the principal points of in- 
terest concerning Ceesarea Philippi. When the 
Phenicians were there, they established the 
idolatrous worship of Baal, and enjoyed their 
splendid possessions until Joshua drove them 
out. Then it was Baal-gad. When the Greeks 
came, the shrine of Pan, the god of the 
shepherd and of the huntsman, was located 
here. This gave it the name of Paneas. It is 
now called Banias by the Arab inhabitants. 
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In the course of time this region became part 
of the possessions of “ Philip, tetrarch of Iturea 
and ‘T'rachonitis,” son of Herod the Great, who 
rebuilt the city, enlarged it, and named it Cees- 
area, in order to gain the favor of his emperor, 
Tiberius Caesar. ‘That it might not thus be- 
come confused with Caesarea on the Mediter- 
ranean, he added his own name and called 
it Caesarea Philippi. 

All that now remains of the past are the 
ruins of the old citadel, and the shrines which, 
similar to those at Petra, are cut in the face of 
the rock, 

At the base of a cliff, over one hundred feet 
high, is a cave as dark as the worship to which 
it was devoted. Near its mouth are many 
fragments of the splendid edifices which 
must have been erected near by, and doubt- 
less some of the broken columns which 
adorned the cave itself, for it was the tem 
ple of Pan —so a Greek inscription on the 

face of the cliff informs us. 
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No wilder place could have 
been chosen for the worship 
of a pagan god. A pretty 
fluted roof with an arched 
canopy adds to the interest 
of one of the shrines, while 
several tablets with defaced 
inscriptions are found in an- 
other. ‘The whole neighbor- 
hood has a wild, uncanny 
appearance. To the left is 
thetombof the Moslem Saint 
George. The little white 
structure covers also a frag- 
ment of the white marble 
temple which, Josephus tells 
us, Herod the Great erected 
to the memory of Augustus. 

Last of all is the moment- 
ous incident of the visit of 
our Lord to Czsarea Philip- 
pi. “And after six days Je- 
sus bringeth them up 
into a high mountain apart, 
and was transfigured before 
them.” 

Authorities disagree as to 
the locality of this “high 
mountain apart.” No rec- 
ord is given of the employ- 
ment of the “six days.” If 
they were filled with acts of 
mercy at Czsarea Philippi, 
then undoubtedly the ‘Trans- 
figuration took place on one 
of the peaks of Mount 
Hermon. If the six days 
were occupied in crossing 
over to Galilee, a journey 
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which really was taken between the visit to 
Cesarea Philippi and the journey from Ca- 
pernaum to Perea, then Mount Tabor has 
some claims to the honor of being the site of 
that transcendent occurrence. Mount Her- 
mon, again, is entitled to the most favor, 
if being the loftiest of all the Holy Land 
mountains gives it any claim. It is not a sin- 
gle peak indeed, but a long ridge running 
northward from Banias, and eastward for many 
miles, supplying the highest points of the Anti- 
Lebanon range. It is now called by the Arabs 
“ Jebel-esh-Sheikh ” (the Mountain of the Old 
Chief), and it still serves as the guiding point 
of the nomads who wander over the desert. 
The Palestine sojourner sees it oftener than 
any other spot in the land. From the Mediter- 
ranean above Joppa, almost to Tyre, its long 
snowy inclines are visible. It may be seen 
from the Dead Sea shores, and it is constantly 
making its appearance to the tourist as he 
climbs up towards it from Jerusalem to Naza- 
VoL. XXXV.— 112. 














reth and the Sea of Galilee, and thence to 
the Fountain of Dan. ; 
The ascent of Mount Hermon may be made 
by several routes. Each one of these will re- 
ward the traveler for the labor involved by,a 
disclosure of relics of the genius, intrepidity, 
and faith of the people who chose to dwell 
there in the ages long past. From almost every 
peak a fine view is gained. Running north- 
ward, from wherever one stands, is the Anti- 
Lebanon range, near the terminus of which is 
the magnificent cluster of ruins at Baalbec. 
The valley of Buka’a resembles the hold of a 
gigantic ship, smooth and gray, with the line 
of the Leontes coursing through its center 
like a limitless keelson. On the other side, the 
Lebanon range rises, and we know that the 
great sea is still beyond. ‘Turning east, we may 
discern the serpentine caravan-route reaching 
far out towards the Arabian desert and again 
towards Damascus, with the great country of 
the Druses intervening. Damascus, with its 
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olive-orchards, its gardens, and its plantations, 
seems so near that one is almost tempted to 
try to startle the field laborers with a shout. 
Gaulanitis and Galilee lie outstretched on 
either side of the Jordan; Lake Hileh and 
the Sea of Galilee are plainly in view; the 
whole depressed line of the Jordan may be 
traced until it is lost amidst the bitter waters 
of the Dead Sea. Bashan, Gilead, and the en- 
tire route from Dan to Decapolis come within 
view on the east; while Samaria, Galilee, “the 
coasts of ‘Tyre and Sidon,” and even Mount 
Carmel, jutting out into the “sea between 
lands,” are all as plain as day. From 
whatever point Mount Hermon is 
viewed, it always inspires one 
with awe and _ veneration, 
Upon its summits and about 
its base the fragments of 
history abound. Nothing 
except the limits of the 
perennial snow has been 

changed for generations. 

If we turn from 
Mount Hermon for the 
site of the ‘Transfigura- 
tion, we must look to 
Mount Tabor. After 
their visit to Caesarea, 
the Divine Traveler and 
his disciples returned 
to Capernaum and so- 
journed a while before 
visiting the cities of De- 
capolis. Mount ‘Tabor 
could have been visited 
en route at either time. 
It is only two thousand 
feet in height, but its iso- 
lated position gives it 
a commanding appear- 
ance from all directions, 
‘To the very summit it 
is thickly wooded with 
walnut, oak, pistachio, 
and rose. Some of itsin- 
clines are so rocky and 
so steep that one intuitively dismounts and 
relieves his horse until the climb is easier. 
‘There are ruins on the top, dating at least 
from the time of the crusades, and there is 
an old gateway remaining, which the Arabs 
call “ Bab-el- Hawa” (the Gate of the Wind). 
A convent on the summit is inhabited by a 
few monks who entertain the strangers that 
visit there. 

Although the views are wide and fine, yet, 
looking off, one is impressed with the thought 
that it is the peculiar situation of Mount Tabor 
which gives it the appearance of great altitude. 
The outlook is disappointing, even though it 
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does extend into Galilee, over the mountains 
of Samaria, across to Perea, and up to Mount 
Hermon, besides including all the glories of 
the land intervening — Safed, the “‘ Horns of 
Hattin,” Nazareth, the deep depression of the 
Sea of Galilee, and the mountains of Moab, 
which rise beyond the Jordan like palisades. 
Indeed, there is no grander view than the near 
expanse south of this famed mountain. ‘The 
vast cultivated plain of Esdraelon sweeps its 
base; the towns of Jezreel, Nain, Tiberias, 
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and Endor are all within the compass of a 
near semicircle ; while at the base of Mount 
Gilboa, in the south, one can see, glistening 
like silver, the waters of Jezreel where Gid- 
eon’s band of three hundred were chosen to 
combat the invader. 

In the past, Mount Tabor has served as a 
tribal boundary line; as a strategic war-point ; 
as a symbol of glory; as the stronghold of 
kings; as a witness to battles from the days 
of Deborah and Sisera to the struggle between 
Kléber and the ‘Turks. And yet it occurs to 
me that the quiet and retirement of some spot 
on Mount Hermon would have been preferred 














for such an exalted scene as the Transfigura- 
tion, rather than a site whose entire surround- 
ings only recalled scenes of sorrow and strug- 
gling. 

We continue our journey directly from 
Czsarea Philippi to the cities of Decapolis, 
though half a dozen or more routes could be 
taken, east or west of the Jordan. It is not 
our present purpose to follow any of them in 
detail. No strict account is given us of the 
route of the Divine Teacher. It probably led 
back to Dan, through the coasts of Galilee to 
the “ waters of Merom,” and along the Jor- 
dan to Capernaum. From there the west 
shore of the sea may have been followed, but 
probably the quieter upland country was 
chosen, and the bases of Mount Tabor and 
Little Hermon were passed within close range. 
The Jordan was crossed at Bethshean, the 
town where the corpses of Saul and his sons 
were fastened up to the wall by the Philistines. 
It is located within four miles of the Jordan, 
and was the only city of Decapolis west of 
the river. Both ford and bridge are there. 

The natural scenery of Perea is lovely. 
There are forests of old oak-trees among 
whose gray, moss-covered branches song birds 
of tropical beauty dart in and out. Gardens, 
olive-groves, vineyards, and fertile meadows 
are numerous, all tipped towards the Jordan 
and the western sun. Sometimes the buildings 
of the villages are overrun withclimbing vines. 
Wild flowers, plants, and shrubs grow accord- 
ing to their own sweet will. 

Almost always one can climb to some ad- 
jacent elevation, and see the snow-clad line 
of Mount Hermon in the north, the blue 
waters of the Dead Sea in the south, and the 
long line of overhanging foliage which marks 
the track of the Jordan. Beyond the river the 
country from Jerusalem to Carmel is discern- 
ible, with the varied prospects of wood and hill, 
mountain, lake, and sea. 

In the spring one can, from almost any ele- 
vation, count thousands of the black tents of 
the Arabs, who from north, south, and east 
herd their flocks here, and as warm weather 
approaches gradually work their way up the 
mountain inclines, They are usually “ sahib” 
(friendly) with the visitor, but they themselves 
live in constant dread of the wild wandering 
Bedouin. 

Nineteen hundred years ago Decapolis was 
not such a pastoral land as it is now. ‘The re- 
mains of perhaps as many as twenty cities of 
the past may be seen from the higher ruins of 
any one of them, Their massive walls, their 
noble triumphal arches, their forests of columns 
still stand, because the wanderer of the country 
prefers his tent to a dwelling-place among these 
ruins, and the vandal seldom comes in this 
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direction. A massively constructed triumphal 
arch or gateway, with a smaller arched passage 
on each side, gave entrance to Gerasa, which 
is situated about twenty miles east of the 
Jordan and twenty-five miles north of Phila 
delphia, the ancient Rabbath-Ammon, 

As one enters the main street, the ruined 
temple is seen on the left—a magnificent 
pile. It looks like a portion of Baalbec. Its 
columns were forty feet high and six feet in 
diameter. A corner pinnacle still stands erect. 

Close to the temple is a theater which 
would seat six thousand people. Near by are 
the ruins of another theater, and both show 
what wealth and taste were expended upon 
places of amusement. 

No traces of any wheeled vehicle are ever 
seen in the majority of the towns of Palestine ; 
but here, along the paved causeway, the deep- 
cut ruts of chariot-wheels are as plainly visible 
as those at Pompeii. Gerasa is almost un- 
known to history, but we are informed that it 
was noted for its men of learning, and that it 
was the “ Alexandria of Decapolis.” 

At Philadelphia the ruins are by no means 
so extensive nor so picturesque, though very 
important and interesting. ‘The city lies in a 
valley, and even in old times was famed for 
its water supply. It is about twenty-two miles 
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from the Jordan. Even some of the ancient 
private houses remain in a good state of pres- 
ervation, for time has been gentle, and there 
has been no one to destroy them mischiev- 
ously. Like one of those in Gerasa, the thea- 
ter is very large, and is set in a depression 
in the side of a hill. 

The houses of the ancient Jews living in 
opulence were constructed much as we see 
them to-day among the ruins of Gerasa and 
Philadelphia. As a rule, the wealth was not 
expended upon the exterior; the interior took 
it all. The walls were plain, the roofs were 
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flat; frequently balconies were attached. ‘The 
doorway was sometimes ornamented. Passing 
this, the court was entered. From this court 
all the various apartments of the house were 
reached, the upper ones by means of stair- 
ways. In the central yard trees, shrubs, and 
flowers grew; fountains sent up their cooling 
influence and broke the sun’s intruding rays into 
fragments of rainbows; the walls, the floors, 
the stairways, and the seats were of marble 
or of some other stone. Each apartment was 
raised a little from the court and was reached 
by steps. When the women of the household 
came clattering through the court in their 
wooden “ pattens,” or shoes, to visit the vari- 
ous apartments, their curious foot-gear was 
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always left outside before entering. ‘The house 
was made bright by a multitude of lamps. 
When the stranger came, the table was laden 
not only with a wealth of service, but with all 
that could tempt the appetite or please the 
taste. After the feast, the timbrel, the pipe, 
and the harp were brought in, and all the 
members of the household, including the serv- 
ants, joined in the dance. ‘Those who chose 
not to take part in the rustic exercises sat 
upon the roof or balconies, and discussed the 
topics of the day while they watched the 
merry-making below. 

In all the pleasures of the house- 
hold the children were allowed to 
take a moderate share. Moreover, 
when the noted guest came, he was 
expected to express his best wishes 
for the little ones, and impart his 
blessing to them. At an early age 
the child was taken to the syna- 
gogue, that he might have the prayers 
and blessings of the elders. More 
than usual attention was given to this 
duty during the times of discussion 
over the coming of the Messiah; for 
sectarianism grew apace, and the 
populace became divided into relig- 
lous parties. 

The state of society in Decapolis 
when its cities were visited by Jesus 
was anything but peaceful. The first 
care of their ruler seemed to be to 
turn the streams of wealth into hisown 
coffers; next into those of Rome, 
through the appointed Zaccheus of 
each city and town. 

A camel-back journey of a day, if 
the camel be fleet and his rider light 
and merciful, will take the traveler 
from Philadelphia, the easternmost 
city of Perea, to Jericho, the east- 
ernmost city of Judea. The ford of 
the Jordan is near the “ pilgrims’ 
bathing place.” After the upper 
Zerka, or Jabbok, is crossed, in close suc- 
cession one passes the spot where John must 
have ended his mission and entered the 
shadows of the mountains of Machzerus, where 
he was beheaded. Then Mount Nebo is ap- 
proached, where Moses died, and close to 
Attaroth the headless corpse of the Baptist 
must have been laid. As one descends to- 
wards the ford, the sloping plains of Jericho 
are approached, rising gently from the Dead 
Sea, 1350 feet below the Mediterranean. ‘The 
mountains of Moab draw nearer, and the 
Dead Sea becomes plainly visible from end 
to end. Sometimes the scene presented is 
desolate and dreary in the extreme. Here 
the white rocks force themselves through 




















the parched earth; here are shifting sands, 
cracked and fissured soil, and deep, dry chan- 
nels, cut by the torrents which in the rainy 
season come down from the mountains. 

At the ford of the Jordan many genera- 
tions have trodden down the earth or pushed 
their way eagerly through the marshes and 
the jungle. The luxuriant growth and variety 
of trees and shrubs remind one of a carefully 
made collection at some exhibition. The wil- 
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aqueduct beyond Ain es-Sultan and the Ro- 
man ruins thereabouts indicate. The ruins of 
the Jericho of the time of the crusades prob- 
ably lie beneath the modern village, only a 
short distance from the Fountain of Elisha. 
Making a composite of them, we may say that 
Jericho was situated on a plain nearly three 
thousand five hundred feet below Jerusalem. 
Even in the days of Christ, it was surrounded by 
towers and castles. If you could stand upon 











MODERN JERICHO. 


lows dip their yielding branches into the hurry- 
ing stream; the tamarisks flutter in the soft 
breeze; the oleanders stand up stiffly lest their 
waxen leaves and rose-tinted flowers become 
contaminated by the muddy water; and the 
wonderful blossoms and berries of many trees 
whose names I cannot tell help to make-up a 
picture of great beauty. Herecame theswarm- 
ing millions of Israel; here the river was twice 
opened for Elisha and Elijah; here Naaman 
bathed; here John baptized; here annually 
still come thousands of pilgrims from all parts 
of the world to look, to bathe, and to vanish. 
A ride of six miles through a perfect jungle 
of reeds, thistles, and other plants of rank 
growth brings the traveler to the most squalid 
town in all Palestine —the Jericho of to-day. 
There were, in former times, three Jerichos. 
The Jericho of Joshua, it is believed, was lo- 
cated near the lovely Fountain of Elisha,— 
called “ Ain es-Sultan” by the Arabs,—the 
place where Elisha healed the waters with 
salt. This was the Jericho of the Jews, whose 
history is so full of romance. The Jericho of 
the Romans—that is, of Herod’s or of Christ’s 
day — was more than a mile away, as the old 


the roof of one of those strong structures, to- 
wards the Jordan shore, the semicircular plain 
would rise up like an amphitheater. Its swelling 
slopes, lifted one above the other to the height 
of seven hundred feet and running back nearly 
three miles, would well resemble the tiers.of 
seats, the width stretching over eight miles 
from north to south, in good proportion, 
while a strip of dividing wilderness, clothed 
with the richest decorations Nature could 
supply, would serve for the main aisle. Per- 
haps there is no more torrid place in all 
Palestine than this sunken hollow wherein the 
fated city once flourished. It is magnifi- 
cently fertile. There is scarce a rod unoc- 
cupied by some luxuriant growth. It must 
have been a lovely spot when Cleopatra per- 
suaded the infatuated Antony to make it her 
private possession. It was then known as 
“the city of palm-trees.” ‘The balm, which so 
delighted even that fastidious queen, was cul- 
tivated here, together with henna, camphor, 
and other rare commodities. The only struct- 
ures now standing here are a khan, in charge 
of Russian monks, and the “house of Zac- 
cheus,” a low tower-like building, doubtless a 
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FOUNTAIN OF ELISHA. 


relic of the crusades. Sixty families, living in 
extreme degradation, now make up the popu- 
lation. 

Jericho is about thirteen and a half miles 
north-north-east of Jerusalem, just opposite 
the opening of the valley of Achor, in which 
Achan, “the troubler of Israel,” was stoned, 
and through which runs what is supposed 
by some to be the brook Cherith, where 
Elisha was fed by the ravens. A fine stone 
bridge, thirty-five feet high, with pointed 
arches, crosses the Cherith here. Standing 
upon it, one can see several ruined aqueducts, 
showing how much attention must have been 
given to the irrigation of the entire plain. 
Some of these aqueducts have two tiers of 
arches, and are handsome even in their ruin. 
Surely the skillful engineering of the Roman 
Campagna was followed in their construction. 
Some of them run into and through the hills. 
Here and there a great reservoir or cistern has 
been sunk. Even Dainascus, “the earthly 
Paradise,” could not have presented a more 
garden-like luxuriance than did the plains of 
Jericho when Jesus came here and halted to 
heal the blindness of poor Bartimeus. Now 
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AQUEDUCT NEAR JERICHO. 





its glory is all gone, but the blind are not all 
gone. It seems true that one in ten of the 
native people met in the way are either blind 
or have diseased eyes. ‘They still sit by the 
wayside, usually in couples, appealing to the 
charity of the stranger. 

The climb from Jericho to Bethany is one 
of the most exasperating in Judea. ‘There are 
a number of routes, but if any one is chosen, 
sorrow is sure to follow the preference. ‘The 
journey is not a long one, and soon after 
leaving the sunken plain of Jericho, the air 
becomes more vital. The rolling hills are dot- 
ted with olive trees, and green fields lined 
with stone walls appear, between which the 
tortuous bridle-path ascends, One favorite 
route is by the brook Cherith, which hurries 
Jordanward through a deep slit in the earth, 
cut by some unusually awful blow of Nature. 

After climbing, say five hundred feet, by 
turning one may gain an appreciation of the 
true depression of the site of Jericho and of 
the Dead Sea. Now the path runs up rocky 
defiles, amid chalk hills, through stony valleys, 
and over blighted soil; up, up, in the sun, 
until the tops of two giddy fragments of ma- 
sonry are seen. These are in Bethany, and 
form part of what is called “ the house of 
Martha and Mary.” 

There seems to be a contented community 
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at Bethany, in pleasant contrast with the 
wretches of Jericho. The people politely wel- 
come the stranger; the oldest inhabitant ex- 
hibits the few attractions of the town; the 
women carry their babies in sacks upon their 
backs, and serve fresh buffalo-milk to the vis- 
itor; the children are many, pretty, and shy. 
Their good traits are all the more apparent 
after one has been stoned by the urchins of 
Hebron, and hooted at by those of Jerusalem 
and other places. 

Here, at Bethany, we saw the “ father” idea 
illustrated as prettily as in the Arabian desert. 
[f a child enters an apartment where its father 
is, it will not sit down or speak until the father 
notices it and bids it be seated. Moreover, if 
children grown up to some size enter and find 
the father engaged in any labor — beating cof- 
fee in the mortar, for example — the youth will 
assume the work and go on with it. 

The “tomb of Lazarus,” at Bethany, like 
many other sites in this country of ruins, is far 
below the street surface, and is reached by 
twenty-six stone steps. A simple vault exca- 
vated in the natural rock is shown as the 
place whence Lazarus came forth. 

No one can visit Bethany without being 
impressed with a sense of its sacredness. It is 
lovely for situation, and its people are differ- 
ent from the rest of their countrymen. 

From Bethany, Jesus rode to Jerusalem on 
the foal of an ass. The Mount of Olives was 
crossed on the way. One must always trav- 
erse it when journeying between the two 
towns. This may be done from the east, or 
its shoulder may be passed over, south and 
west. The path by either way is lovely, lead- 
ing through richly cultivated fields and or- 


chards of olives and fruit. And whether one 
follows the first-named way, and so obtains 
the view of the holy city from the summit of 
Olivet, or, going the other, gains the same 
just as he emerges from the groves which 
fringe the western brow of the sacred mount 
ain, entering the pathway which Jesus trav- 
eled daily for so long a time, the admiration 
is unbounded, and the emotions are inde- 
scribable. 

No matter how much of the structures of 
the past is buried beneath the present surface, 
or how much the people have changed, these 
hills, these valleys, were all looked upon by 
Jesus of Nazareth and became familiar to him; 
nor have they changed since he was here. 
The whole extent of the city is seen from Oli- 
vet, with no object intervening to divide the 
prospect. Mount Moriah rises from the ponder- 
ous walls which seem rather to support the 
hill than to rest upon it. ‘The Temple is gone, 
but there within the precincts of its magnifi- 
cent area are the Mosques of FE] Aksa and the 
domed Mosque of Omar. Mount Zion asserts 
itself, more steep of ascent than all the rest, 
though its glittering palaces are no more. The 
ragged old walls and the perfect gateways 
alike present visions of power and beauty ; 
for, as they are approached, their height and 
thickness grow upon one, and they seem im- 
pregnable. Amid a cluster of mosque minarets 
the domes of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher are centered. A diagonal depression runs 
across the city from the Gate of St. Stephen 
to the Holy Sepulcher; it is one of the prin- 
cipal streets— Via Dolorosa, (f water ran 
through it, what with its grated windows, low 
doorways, narrowness, prison-like walls, and 
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serpentine windings, one might call it a street 
of Venice. ‘The monks have, through the 
straining endeavors of ages, located eight 
“events” here which took place during the 


compelled to bear the cross ; where the weep- 
ing daughters of Jerusalem were addressed by 
Jesus, and where his tragical death took 
place.” 





JERUSALEM FROM 


last days of our Saviour, and have erected a 
“station” with an accompanying shrine at 
each traditional spot. Soon after entering St. 
Stephen’s Gate, the wall of the Temple area is 
reached, In it are the stones of two ancient 
arches where stood Pilate’s Staircase, leading 
into the Judgment Hall. A little farther west- 
ward is the arch of Ecce Homo, where Pilate 
exclaimed, “ Behold the Man!” Following 
these are the stations “where the fainting 
Jesus made an impression with his shoulder in 
the stone wall when he fell; the house of St. 
Veronica, who wiped the bleeding brow of 
Jesus with a handkerchief; where Simon was 











THE NORTH-EAST 


Shrewd Greeks are still allowed to go where 
the Jew is not tolerated; for, near several of 
these stations, we find their shops for the manu- 
facture and sale of articles made of olive wood. 

A portion of my sojourn in Jerusalem in- 
cluded Easter week. It must have looked then 
somewhat as it did during the feast, when the 
triumphal entry was made. All around were 
the pointed white tents of the stranger-pilgrims 
who had come from every quarter to witness 
the services which were to ensue. The paths 
and roads leading to the gates of the city, and 
crossing the hills and the plain in every direc- 
tion, were thronged with those who were arriv- 
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ing from the neighboring villages to share in the 
observances of the holy week. ‘The noise and 
the confusion at all the city gates converted 
them into veritable bedlams and babels. The 
scenes were picturesque beyond all description. 

Jerusalem is divided into four quarters ; 
namely, the Mohammedan, the Jewish, the 
Greek, and the Latin or “ Christian” quarter. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHER (FROM AN 


The tall minarets of the Moslem enable him 
to keep an eye over all, ‘The muezzin call is 
heard everywhere; but the sale of crucifixes 
and rosaries, together with chromos of the 
Virgin and Raphael’s Madonna, is restricted 
to the Christian quarter. So rigidly are the 
Jews enjoined from visiting the more promi- 
VoL. XXXV.— 113. 
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nent parts of Jerusalem, that, as in ‘l'yre and 
Sidon two thousand years ago, so here, they 
find no freedom from insult except in the 
Jews’ quarter. There the new synagogue is 
located among the curious old houses with 
modern attachments. 

The building is reached by narrow streets. 
Its locality is close to one of the five or six 
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palm-trees that now remain in the city. The 
Christian quarter includes the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher and the Greek and the Latin 
convents. The Pool of Hezekiah is one of 
the authentic places of the past, anc lies back 
of “Christian Street.” On one side of the 
passage-way we see a fair example of those 
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JERUSALEM FROM THE POOL OF HEZEKIAH, 


places so dear to the heart of every Oriental 
— the coffee-house, the barber-shop, and the 
Turkish bath. ‘There is no palm-tree in this 
quarter, but there is as fine an old oak as the 
groves of Bashan can boast. 

There are three sabbaths in Jerusalem — 
Friday for the Moslem, Saturday for the He- 
brew, and Sunday is shared by the Greek 
and Latin and the Protestant sojourners to 
gether. During Passion week the area in front 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher is turned 
into a regular mart for the sale of carved 
beads, shell-work, pressed flowers, crosses, 
and articles fashioned from olive-wood. The 
salesmen are dreary and indifferent, and the 
general appearance of things is dull and de- 
pressing. 

In an upper room of a building which stands 
over the reputed tomb of David, it is said 
that the Last Supper was eaten. ‘This room is 
known as the Coenaculum. Tradition also lo- 
cates other events of a sacred character here, 
as follows: “ ‘The assembling of the apostles 
on the day of Pentecost when the miracle of 
the cloven tongues of fire occurred ; the wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet by Jesus; the giving 
of the ‘sop’ to Judas; and the departure of 
the sad company, going down through the 
Vale of Kedron to Gethsemane.” 

The only gate in use now, on the eastern 
side, is St. Stephen’s Gate. It is nearest to the 
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LOOKING TOWARDS THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 


Mount of Olives, and from its doorway Geth- 
semane can be plainly seen. The path across 
leads first down the steep incline of Mount 
Moriah, and then over the stone bridge which 
spans the Kedron valley, and ascends to 
the walls of Gethsemane. ‘There the three 
pathways which lead to Bethany join, and 
thence they separate: one leads to the sum- 
mit of Olivet, through the little village there, 
and then down on the eastern side; the sec- 
ond, ascending, skirts the shoulder of Olivet 
on the south, and joins the first a little time 
before reaching Bethany ; the third, and one 
most used, wends to the right just outside 
the wall and east of Gethsemane garden; 
this, following the base-line of Olivet on the 
south, leads to Bethany, and thither to Jeri- 
cho, the land of Moab, Perea, and Decap- 
olis. ‘The summit of Olivet is about 400 
feet above the Kedron valley, and 2800 feet 
above the Mediterranean. ‘The ascent from 
Jerusalem is a steep one, From base to 
summit its broad terraces are devoted to the 
cultivation of the olive. ‘The top is quite level, 
and is the site of a small village with an at- 
tendant mosque, “to protect,” says the Mos- 
lem, “the Church of the Ascension and other 
religious buildings” located there. My tent, 
during the greater part of my sojourn in the 
neighborhood, was pitched in a grain-field 
beneath the shades of an olive grove just west 




















of the summit of the Mount of Olives. At the 
joining of the trio of paths described as lead- 
ing to Bethany, the Garden of Gethsemane 
is located. It is surrounded by a stone wall 
which is divided by shrines facing inside the 
garden, all looking strangely new in compari- 
son with the gnarled old trees that they sur- 
round. After knocking at the low gate, the 
visitor is questioned by an old monk and 





THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE 


then admitted. The garden is carefully kept 
by the venerable custodian. The whitewashed 
fence of paling and the trim flower garden af- 
ford another strange contrast with the gnarled 
and ancient olive-trees. In one corner of 
the garden is a well of delicious water. A 
bucket with rope running over a pulley are 
used. Near this well are the humble quar- 
ters of the monk in charge. A marble canopy 
with an iron gate incloses Canova’s bas-relief 
of “ The Agony.” A neatly kept walk leads 
one around the circuit of the garden from 
shrine to shrine. Parts of the walls are cov 
ered with pictures representing scenes which 
took place during our Lord’s last night on 
earth, Wormwood and the Passion-vine 
trail about the walls in profusion. It is a 
lovely spot. 

On the west side of the city, a few rods 
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north-east of the Damascus Gate, the wall 
rests partly upon the natural rock. Beneath 
is the old-time quarry known as the “ Cotton 
Grotto.” On the opposite side of the road is 
“The Grotto of Jeremiah.” Farther, on the 
left, is a hill, the face of which, with the horrid 
semblance of deep-sunken eyes and broken 
visage, looks like a human skull. Its locality 
and surrounding features have led modern 


— THE TREE OF AGONY, 
explorers to accept it as Mount Calvary. It 
is without the gates. It commands an exten 
sive view of the city, and of the whole way 
to the summit of Olivet. The populace assem- 
bled on two sides of the city could see an exe- 
cution on this hill. 

rom this spot it is but a short ride to the 
rock-hewn sepulchers known as the “ ‘Tombs 
of the Kings.” ‘The entrance to one of these 
subterranean villages of the dead is closed by 
a “rolling-stone””—a rudely cut disk, perhaps 
a yard in diameter, standing on edge in an in- 
clined groove which runs, deep cut, from one 
side of the doorway to the other. When the 
tombs are open, the stone is rolled to the left, 
and a small wedge is placed under it to keep 
it from returning. When the wedge is removed, 
the rolling-stone immediately follows the in- 
cline to the right until it reaches a slightly 
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TOMB OF THE KINGS 


deeper depression, into which it rolls; thus it 
closes the entrance of the tomb. Considerable 
strength is required to displace it. 

At the south-east corner of the Temple area 
there are a number of courses of immense 
stones, with their edges beveled after the Jew- 
ish fashion, undoubtedly by the quarrymen of 
Solomon. Under them is found a beautiful and 
substantial illustration of the expression in 
which our Lord is called “the head of the 
corner,” and of Matt. xvi. 18 —‘ Upon this 
rock I will build my church.” 

In the valleys one may frequently see a 
circle of Arabs seated upon the ground, with 
their sheik at the head of the circle, acting 
as judge. He hears the causes of his tribe, re- 
ceives the account of their stewardship, often 
pleads for the oppressed, and condemns when 
punishment is deserved. Thus the lessons of 
forgiveness, of the talents, and of the judg- 
ment are here enacted, over and over again, 
as of old. 

At many of the bazars and residences of 
Jerusalem, as well as in other oriental cities, 
the ‘“ watchman at the gate” is posted night 
and day. His only bed is-a wicker mattress, 
which stands on end near by during the day. 
He is allowed to repose upon it at the gate 
during the night, never forsaking his post as 
long as his engagement lasts. 
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PLACE OF THE SKULL. 


A land of “sorrows and acquainted with 
grief,” surely this has been. Here are some of 
the most splendid ruins in the world — Pheni- 
cian, Jewish, Roman, Grecian, and Crusaders’. 
Earthquake, war, and Islam have all shat- 
tered the land and broken the spirits of the 
people, until now there is just as much room 
for missionary effort as there was when Jesus 
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MOTHERHOOD. 

























THE WATCHMAN AT THE GATE 


and “the twelve” traveled the route over which milk and honey blest,” with all its seclusion and 
we have tried to follow them. ‘The legends, its history, will remain. But there is room for 
the sepulchers, the wells, the caves, the mount- more conquest and more history. What will 
ains, the rivers, the climate, the “land with it be? 

Edward L. Wilson. 


MOTHERHOOD. 


SF E; softly sings, and paces to and fro, 
N Patient, unwearied, bearing in her arms 
The fretful, sickly child, with all his harms, 
Deformed and imbecile, her love and woe. 
Croons, with caressing intonation, low, 
Some sweet, old minor melody, that charms 
The ear that listens, and the sufferer calms, 
And her own sorrow soothes with silver flow. 
O holy tenderness of motherhood ! 
Most pitiful and patient to the child, 
Foolish, unlovely, seemingly defiled 
By powers of death and darkness. ‘The All Good 
Alone so loveth and remembereth, 
And, like a tender parent, pitieth. 
Abby S. Hinckley. 











THE GRAYSONS: A STORY OF ILLINOIS.* 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of “ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” “ The Circuit Rider,” “ Roxy,” ete. 


XVI. 
THE CORONER'S INQUEST. 


SS) HE murder of George Lock- 
wood furnished a powerful 
counter-excitement, which 
quite broke the continuity 
of religious feeling, and 
lacked little of complete- 
ly breaking up the camp 
meeting. Hundreds _ of 
men and women thronged about the place of 
the shooting and discussed all the probable 
and possible details of the affair, of which sev- 
eral versions were already current. ‘The cor- 
oner ordered the body removed to a new 
hay-barn in the neighborhood ; whereupon 
the people rushed thither to get a sight of the 
dead man, for there is no source of excite- 
ment so highly prized by the vulgar as the 
ghastly. At 3 in the afternoon, the barn was 
crowded. ‘The people jostled one another 
closely upon the wide threshing-floor, and 
the wheat-mow alongside contained, among 
others, at least twenty women whose appetite 
for the horrible had led them to elbow their way 
early to this commanding situation. ‘The hay- 
mow at the other end of the floor was full of 
men and boys, and the cross-beams were occu- 
pied by curious spectators, perched like rowsof 
chimney-swifts at the time of autumnal flitting. 
More adventurous youth had managed to climb 
even into the dizzy collar-beams under the 
comb of the barn, to the dismay of the mason- 
swallows whose young were sheltered in adobe 
houses attached to the rafters. ‘There were 
heads, and pendent legs, and foreshortened 
arms enough in the upper part of the barn to 
suggest a ceiling-fresco of the Last Judgment 
by an old Italian master. Yet other curious 
people had crowded into the horse stables be- 
low the wheat-mow, and were peering over the 
manger into the threshing-floor and interming- 
ling their heads with those of the beasts of 
the stall, much as the aforementioned old 
Italian painters mixed up brute and human 
figures in their Nativity pieces. The crowd 
upon the floor itself stretched out of the 
wide-open double doors on each hand, be- 
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yond which there was a surging mass of peo- 
ple blindly gravitating towards the center of 
excitement, though all the proceedings were 
invisible and inaudible to them. 

On two boards supported by kegs and boxes 
lay the lifeless body of Lockwood. The pitiful 
sight of the pallid face and the eyes sunken in 
their sockets exasperated the spectators to re- 
venge. Between the body and the hay-mow 
the coroner took his place on the only chair 
in the barn; at the opposite side of the corpse 
the jury was seated on improvised benches. 
Markham, the sheriff’s deputy, assisted by a 
constable, kept back the press, whose centrip- 
etal force threatened at every moment to over- 
whelm the innocent jurymen. 

As a matter of course, the first witness sworn 
was a doctor. Coroners begin at the beginning 
by first proving that the deceased is duly 
dead, and so within their jurisdiction ; and 
by finding out by just what means the knife, 
rope, poison, or pistol ball severed the thread 
of existence. ‘The human passion for com- 
pleteness is as much prone to show itself in 
law proceedings as in art performances ; cor- 
oners’ inquests like to go down to the physi- 
ological principles that underlie the great fact 
of practical importance, and to inquire what 
was the name and function of the particular 
artery the severance of which put an end to 
consciousness in a set of ganglia which, with 
their complicated adjuncts, constitute what 
we call a man. It was in this case settled 
very promptly that the unfortunate deceased 
came to his death by a charge of buckshot. 
I shall not entertain the reader with the ana- 
tomical particulars, although these proved to 
be of the most pungent interest to the au- 
ditory at the inquest, and were scientifically 
expounded in every cross-roads grocery in the 
county for months afterward. ‘There are old 
men in Illinois who have n’t got done explain- 
ing the manner of it yet. But the important 
thing was accomplished when the coroner and 
his jury were convinced that the man was not 
only apparently, but scientifically, and there- 
fore legally, dead: thus a basis was laid for 
the subsequent proceedings. 

It is one of the strong points of a coroner 
All rights reserved. 

















that he knows nothing about what is held 
to be competent testimony,— nothing of the 
strict laws of relevancy and irrelevancy. He 
therefore goes to work to find out the truth in 
any way that seems good to him, without be- 
ing balked by that vast network of regulations 
which are sure to embarrass the best endeav- 
ors of a more learned court. Markham was 
sworn immediately after the doctor had fin- 
ished. It was his business to identify ‘Tom’s 
pistol. I fancy a lawyer might have insisted 
that no foundation had been laid for this testi- 
mony ; but to the coroner it seemed the most 
orderly way, immediately after proving that 
Lockwood had been killed, to show the 
weapon with which he might have been 
killed. Markham swore to finding this pistol 
in Tom’s room; and the ocular proof of the 
existence of such a weapon, in juxtaposition 


with the ghastly evidence before them of 


Lockwood’s violent death, went far to estab- 
lish Tom’s guilt in the minds of the people. 
Then other witnesses swore to ‘Tom's presence 
on the camp-ground; and two young men 
from Moscow had heard him threaten, some 
weeks before, that he would shoot George 
Lockwood. 

It was just when the evidence of these two 
was finished that the people on the threshold 
of the south door of the barn began to sway 
to and fro in a sort of premonitory wave- 
motion, for outside of the door Sheriff Plun- 
kett, having just arrived from Moscow with 
‘Tom Grayson, was battling with the con- 
densed crowd in an endeavor to reach the 
presence of the coroner. 

“You can’t git through, Sher’f,” said one 
man. “This crowd ’s so thick you could bore 
a nauger into it.” 

But the sheriff’s progress was aided by the 
interest of the people in ‘Tom. ‘They could 
not resist turning about to look at him, and 
every movement displaced some human mole- 
cules ; so that Plunkett, aided by the respect 
shown to him as an officer, was able to push 
a little farther in at every budge. But the 
people were not content with looking at 
Tom. 

“You ’ve got to swing fer it, you young 
rascal,” said one man as Tom passed. 

* Coward, to shoot a man in the dark!” 
muttered another. 

And ever as in this slow progress Tom came 
nearer to the center he felt the breath of the 
mob to be hotter. When he got within the 
door there was a confused rustle among the 
people on the threshing-floor, a murmur from 
those who jostled one another in the hay-mows, 
and a sound of indignation from the people 
seated on the cross-beams and clinging to the 
girders; mutterings even came down from those 
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lodged like overhanging angels in the dizzy 
collar beams, fast by the barn-swallows’ nests. 
Such excited crowds are choruses who wait for 
some one to give them the key; the pitch of 
the first resolute voice determines the drift of 
feeling. If somebody had called out at this 
moment for fair play, the solvent feeling of the 
crowd might have crystallized about this one. 
But indignation got tongue first. 

“ Hang him!” The words came from the 
corner of the threshing-floor farthest from the 
coroner, and in an instant the tide of feeling 
ran swiftly to that side. ‘Tom recognized the 
harsh voice, and realized his danger in per- 
ceiving that the resentful Jake Hogan was 
leading those who sought to lynch him. 

When the sheriff, with Grayson, had pene- 
trated to the neighborhood of the coroner, 
the inquest was continued by calling David 
Sovine. ‘This young man, with stylish trou- 
sers strapped down to patent-leather shoes, 
came forward chewing tobacco and affecting 
a self-confident swagger. He took the oath 
nonchalantly. 

“Tell us what you know of the murder of 
George Lockwood,” said the coroner. 

“Well, me an’ George had been together, 
an’ we parted. He was goin’ to-wards his 
horse an’ me to-wards the camp-meetin’. I was 
about twenty foot, or maybe twenty-five foot, 
away from ’im when along come ‘Tom Gray- 
son an’ says, says he, ‘I ’m boun’ to git even 
with you wunst fer all.’ I looked aroun’, an’ 
‘Tom was aimin’ his pistol. George Lock- 
wood says, says he, ‘ Don’t shoot me, Tom’; 
but Tom he up an’ fired, an’ George jist keeled 
over like, an’ never said another word. Tom 
run off as fast as his legs could carry him. I 
run up to George, an’ he was layin’ there 
dead ’s a door-nail. Then the crowd come 
runnin’, an’ that’s about all I know about it.” 
“ PD’ you remember the pistol ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Was it like this?” . 
“Yes; anole-fashioned big bore single- barrel 
like that, I should say.” 

“That ‘Il do. You can stand aside,” said 
the coroner. 

“ Hang him!” cried Jake Hogan; and there 
were other cries that showed how swiftly and 
terribly the current was setting in the direc- 
tion indicated by Jake. 

‘Tom Grayson was sworn. 

“« Now,” said the coroner, “ you don’t have 
to criminate yourself. If you cannot answer 
any question asked of you without criminating 
vou, you can decline to give an answer.” 

For how many ages have Anglo-Saxons 
made their criminal law ridiculous by this 
rule! 

“ Now,” the coroner went on, “tell us just 
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**WHERE’S THAT PIECE OF CANDLE GONE TO? 


what you know about the shooting at the 
camp-meeting.” 

“1 don’t know anything at all about it,” 
said Tom with agitation. “I have n’t seen 
George Lockwood since | quarreled with him 
in Moscow till I saw him here.” And he 
pointed with a trembling finger to the stark 
form of the man he had hated. 

* Lie!” cried Hogan. The coroner called, 
“Order!” 

“Aw!” said one of the women in the 
wheat-mow. “ ‘To think he could have the im- 
pedence to hole up his head an’ talk that away 
un the corpse right there afore his eyes!” 

“Io you know that pistol?” asked the 
coroner, 

‘Tom took it up and looked at some marks 
on the butt of it. 

“ It’s mine,” he said. 

“ Did you have it at the camp-meeting ?” 

“ No, nor any other.” 

* You are not obliged to criminate your- 
self,” said the coroner again; “ but did n’t you 
see Lockwood killed ?” 

“No,” said Tom. “It’s all a lie that 
Dave Sovine swore to, and he knows it. I 
was n’t on that part of the ground.” 

“Hang him!” interjected Hogan. 

“The bah-y is awful plucky, upon me sowl,” 
said Magill, who was standing on a plow- 
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beam in order to see over the heads of the 
crowd. “It would be a pity to hang a man 
of such good stuff.” 

“The bare-faced villain! ” growled the man 
next to him, and the unfavorable impression 
evidently had way with the crowd. When 
people have once made up their mind as to 
how a thing has happened, they do not like 
to have their fixed notions disturbed. Tom’s 
heart sank; he could see that the chance for 
his getting back to the jail alive was growing 
smaller. Hiram Mason had attached himself 
to Tom and the sheriff, and had elbowed his 
way to the front in their wake; the people, 
supposing that he had some official function, 
made way for him. He now got the ear of 
the sheriff. 

“Tf you don’t get ‘Tom away at once he ’Il 
be lynched,” he said. 

“1 know it; but I don’t know what to do,” 
said Plunkett. “ If I make any move, I’ll fetch 
the crowd down on Tom.” 

“Get him down into the cow-stable under 
the barn, and let Markham take him off. You 
stay here and they won’t suspect that he ’s 
gone.” 

There was something pitiable about the 
sheriff’s inability to make a decision at a crit- 
ical moment. He looked at the angry crowd, 
who were paying little attention to the testi- 
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mony of unimportant witnesses, and he looked 
at the coroner. He did n’t like to bear the 
responsibility of having a prisoner taken from 
his hands; still more he disliked to offend so 
many voters. 

Settle it with Markham and the coroner,” 
he said, sneaking out of the decision he could 
not bring himself to make. 

“Mr. Markham,” whispered Hiram, “the 
sheriff wants you and me to get Tom off. 
I ’ll get the horses ready, and you and Tom 
are to come out through the cow-stable. 
Speak to the coroner about it, and don’t let 
the crowd see it. If we don’t get him away 
before this thing breaks up he ’ll never get to 
town alive.” 

“ All right,” said Markham. “I'll be in the 
cow-stable with Tom when you ’re ready.” 

Jake Hogan had already gone out to mus- 
ter his men, and Hiram was very impatient 
at the long time it took him to work his way 
outward. He was a little annoyed when 
Magill, getting down from the plow-beam, 
stopped him to whisper: 

“TI say, you ’re Tom’s friend. Now what 
can I do for the bah-y? I s’pose he ’s guilty, 
but I don’t want to see such a bowld gintleman 
as he is lynched by such a set of howlin’ 
blackguards as these.” 

‘** Go over there and stand in front of Tom, 
so that the people won’t see him and Mark- 
ham when they get down into the cow-stable.” 

Having whispered this between his teeth, 
Mason painfully worked his way out of the 
door, while Magill pushed forward towards 
the coroner. For Magill the people made 
way as best they could, supposing that the 
clerk was one of the functionaries without 
whom the performance could not proceed. 
The coroner had acceded to Markham’s prop- 
osition and was contriving to protract the 
session. Magill called Sheriff Plunkett to him 
and made that worthy stand in unimportant 
conversation with him, so that they two cov- 
ered from all observers first Markham’s de- 
scent and then Tom’s. The deputy sheriff 
and then his prisoner had to climb over a hay- 
rack and thence down to the ground. The 
cow-stable was beneath that end of the barn 
which jutted over a steep hill-side descending to 
a brook. As nothing was to be seen from this 
stable, there was nobody in it but a few boys. 

When Mason came to say that he was ready, 
Markham passed out with his prisoner and 
down the hill-side to the bed of the brook, 
where Mason had brought the deputy’s horse 
and old Blaze. Tom had been brought to the 
inquest in a wagon; but as it was necessary to 
avoid the main road, Mason had unharnessed 
Blaze for Tom to ride. As the hoofs of the 
horses clattered down over the stones in the 
VoL. XXXV.— 114-115. 
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bed of the stream, Tom felt as a man might 
who had but just eluded the coils of a boa- 
constrictor. In a little while the two were 
galloping over the open prairie towards Mos- 
cow by by-roads and short cuts. 

The prisoner’s absence was observed; but, 
as the sheriff remained, it was not at first sus- 
pected that he had got entirely away. People 
looked for him and inquired of one another 
where “they had put him.” At length the 
testimony was all in, and the case was given 
to the jury. These “ good men and true,” as 
the old English law supposes them to be, re- 
tired for consultation; that is, they changed 
places with the coroner and stood with their 
faces towards the wall in the corner and their 
backs towards the crowd, which now buzzed 
like a nest of indignant bumble-bees. After a 
few minutes, the jury turned and their foreman 
read the verdict: 

“We find that George Lockwood came to 
his death by being shot with buckshot, fired 
from a pistol by Thomas Grayson, Junior, and 
we recommend that the said Thomas Gray- 
son be committed to answer to the charge of 
murder.” 

When this formal condemnation had been 
read, the passions of the crowd broke over all 
bounds, and the words of the coroner, formally 
ordering the commitment of the prisoner, were 
not heard. Cries of “ Hang him! Hang him to 
the first tree!” mingled with curses, broke forth. 
Men swung themselves down from the high 
beams and there was a rush from the mows, 
while the women among the wheat-sheaves 
drew back in terror as they might have done 
in arising hurricane. The crowd surged hither 
and thither about the outside of the barn, and 
surrounded the sheriff and the coroner, de- 
manding the prisoner. It was more than five 
minutes after the verdict was in before it was 
believed that Tom had been taken away, and 
then the mob were bewildered by the certainty 
that nobody had seen him taken down the 
Moscow road. Foiled in their purpose, they 
fell away, and the tide of passion began to 
ebb. But the more determined rallied about 
Hogan, and agreed to meet him at the Broad 
Run grocery after dark, to make arrangements 
for a trip to the county-seat during the night. 


XVII. 
A COUNCIL OF WAR. 


As soon as Zeke had eaten the frugal sup- 
per of mush and milk that Mrs. Britton set 
out for him, he sought the dilapidated little 
Broad Run grocery. The building was of logs, 
and had a pair of deer’s antlers over the door 
for asign thatit was in onesense a public house. 
The low door, with its threshold on the level 
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of the ground, the one square, dingy little 
window, and the shabby stick chimney, in the 
chinks of which the clay plaster was cleaving, 
gave the place a run-down expression. In 
looking at the building, one got a notion that 
it would like to slink away if it could. Zeke 
found nobody in but the proprietor, a boozy- 
headed looking man, with his hands usually 
in his trousers’ pockets, and his swollen eye- 
lids never wide open. The stock of groceries 
was small; two barrels of corn-whisky and 
one of molasses were the dominant elements; 
a quart cup and some glasses stood on a dirty 
unpainted poplar counter, beside a pair of 
scales. The whole interior had a harmonious 
air of sloth, stupidity, and malpropriety; and 
its compound odors were as characteristic as 
indescribable. Zeke waited about awhile, won- 
dering that no one should have come to the 
rendezvous. 

“Where ’s Jake Hogan?” he inquired of 
the “ grocery keeper.” 

“T dunno.” 

Zeke had anticipated this answer. The man 
never did know anything but the price of his 
liquors. It was the safest way for one who 
kept such a resort and heard so many confi- 
dences, and it was a way of answering ques- 
tions that required the least exertion. 

“ But I wuz to meet him here.” 

“Oh, you wuz!” Then, after awhile, he 
asked, ‘‘ Been over to his house?” 

+ No,” 

The grocery keeper did not say any more, 
but Zeke conjectured that the meeting had 
adjourned to Jake Hogan’s cabin for greater 
privacy. Zeke made his way over there with 
much stumbling, for the night was rather a 
dark one in the woods. The cabin which was 
now owned and occupied by Hogan was, like 
most of the Broad Run dwellings, built of 
round logs with the bark on; that is to say, 
the bark had been left on when the house was 
built, but years of rain and sun had peeled 
off about half of it, and left the house spotted 
and ragged. There was but one room, and 
one might enter this without ceremony, for the 
door stood wide open, though not on account 
of hospitality. This door was made of heavy 
puncheons and had originally hung on wooden 
hinges, but the uppermost hinge had come 
off six months before, and though Jake had 
“*lowed to fix it” nearly every day since, it 
had not been repaired, for Hogan was a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, deeply interested in poli- 
tics, and in reformatory movements like the 
present one for hanging Tom Grayson; and 
it was not to be expected that such a man 
could, in the nature of things, spare time to 
put a paltry hinge on a door, when grave 
questions were always likely to be mooted at 
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the grocery. So every morning the clumsy 
door was lifted aside; at bed-time it was with 
difficulty partly hoisted and partly shoved 
back into its place. If the might was very 
warm, the ceremony of closing the door was 
omitted. Locks were not necessary in a neigh- 
borhood like Broad Run, where honesty was 
hardly a virtue, there being so little tempta- 
tion to theft. Jake’s house contained a rude 
home-made bedstead of poles, and two or three 
stools of the householder’s own manufacture. 
Hogan “’lowed” some day to make one or 
two more stools and a table. At present, he 
and his wife patiently ate from skillet and pot, 
until the table should be made. It was some- 
thing to have conceived the notion of a table, 
and with that Jake rested. There was a large 
fire-place built of sticks and clay ; it had stones 
for andirons and was further furnished with a 
pot, not to mention a skillet, which stood on 
two legs and a stone and had lost its handle. 
Jake always ‘lowed he ’d get a new skillet; 
but he postponed it until he should have more 
money than was absolutely needful to buy in- 
dispensable clothes and whisky with. There 
was also a hoe, on which Mrs. Jake baked 
cold water hoe-cakes when she had company 
to supper. For shovel, a rived clapboard had 
been whittled into a handle at one end. Some 
previous owner had been rich enough and ex- 
travagant enough to have the four-light win- 
dow glazed, but all the panes were now broken. 
An old hat, too shabby even for Jake to wear, 
filled the place of one of the squares of glass ; 
the rest of the sash was left open for light and 
ventilation. 

Secure as Jake and his party felt from legal 
interference, they had chosen to retire to this 
cabin instead of remaining at the grocery. 
This secrecy was rather an involuntary tribute 
of respect for the law than an act of caution. 
Mrs. Hogan, whose household duties were of 
the lightest, had been sent away, and into Jake’s 
cabin a party of twenty had crowded, so far as 
it was possible for them to get in. Some stood 
outside of the door, and Zeke had to find a 
place at the broken window in order to hear 
what was going on. This wasa muster of the 
leaders and the center of the party; one of 
the “ boys” had been sent to the camp-ground 
to seek recruits who were not to be trusted in 
this council of war. The recruits were noti- 
fied to assemble at the cross-roads, “ ’twix’ 
midnight un moon-up.” 

The first that Zeke made out was that Jake 
was relieving his mind in alittle speech : 

“ D’ yeh know they ’ve gone un set up the 
k-yards onto us, boys? Soon ’s Uncle Lazar 
h-yer tole me ’t Bob McCord ud come over 
h-yer a-huntin’, I know’d he wuz arter sumpin’ 
ur nother besides b’ars. Bob’s purty tol’able 











cute, but he a’n’t the on’y cute feller in the 
worl’, Me’n’ Uncle Lazar jes laid fer ’im. 
Ketch Jake Hogan asleep, won’ cheh! Uncle 
Lazar, when he seen Bob a-comin’ down the 
run weth a b’ar on ’is shoulder, he jes soaks 
im weth a fresh jug uv whisky, un then ’im 
un S’manthy worms it out ’v’im what he 
wuz a-loafin’ over yer fer un not at the een- 
ques’. He would n’ noways tell Uncle Lazar, 
but he’s kind-uh fond uv S’manthy, un she ’s 
smart, S’manthy is. She jes kind-uh saf-saw- 
dered ’im un coaxed 'im up, tell he could n’ 
keep it in no longer, bein’ a leetle meller, un 
he tole ’er’t ’e wuz a-spyin’ aroun’ so ’s to let 
the shurruff know ’f we ’d got wind uv’is plans, 
un ’t ’e expected to have the larf on Jake to- 
morry. But Uncle Lazar’n’ me ’ave got that 
fixed up, un Bob wuz n’t more ’n out-uh sight 
afore Uncle Lazar wuz a trit-trottin’ ’n’is way, 
yeh know, fer Jake Hogan’s. Bob’s a-comin’ 
over to-morry to fetch back Uncle Lazar’s 
mar’ un have the larf onto us. But he took 
jes one too many pulls at Lazar's jug.” Here 
Jake paused to vent a laugh of self-compla- 
cency and exultation. 

“ Thunder’n’ light’in’, Jake,” called out one 
of the party who stood outside of the door, 
beyond the light of the flickering blaze on the 
hearth, “ what did Bob tell S’manthy? Why 
don’ choo tell us, anyways? You’re a long 
time a-gittin’ to the p’int. The business afore 
this yer meetin’ is to hang Tom Grayson toa 
short meter toon. Now you tell me, what ’s 
Uncle Lazar’s whisky-jug got to do weth that ? 
What ’s the needcessity uv so much jaw ?” 

“ Don’ choo fret the cattle now,” said Jake. 
“ You want to know what Bob tole S’manthy? 
W’y, ut the shurruff was a-sendin’ Tom Gray- 
son f’om the eenques’ over to Perrysburg jail 
to git him out-uh your way. I ‘low that’s got 
sumpin’ to do weth the business afore the 
meetin’, hain’t it?” 

“ Maybe he wuz a-foolin’ S’manthy,” said 
the interlocutor, in a voice a little subdued. 

“ Maybe he wuz n't,” retorted Jake. 

“ He wuz drunk ez a fool,” piped up Uncle 
Lazar in a quivering treble. “ He mus’ ’a’ tuck 
’most a quart out-uh my jug, un he could n’ 
stan’ straight w’en ’e went away. He tuck 
keer never to say Perrysburg to me, but he 
talked about shootin’ you-all down at Mos- 
cow, jes zif shootin’-irons wuz a-goin’ to skeer 
sech a devilish passel uv fellers ez you-all. I 
could n’ git nuthin’ more out ’v’im. But I seed 
all the time ’t they wuz sumpin’ kinday kep’ 
in, like. He on’y let out to S’manthy arter I'd 
gone outay doors, un when he wuz thes chock 
full un one over. Un he tied S’manthy up so 
orful tight about it, she kinday hated to tell 
me, un I had to thes tell ’er ’t she mus’.” 

“ Jes y’ all look at the case,” said Jake, with 
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a clumsy oratorical gesture. “Tom’s uncle ’s 
one uv them ar rich men what al’ays gits 
the’r own way, somehow ur nuther. That ’s 
what we ’re up fer. Ef we don’t settle this 
yer business by a short cut acrost the woods, 
they ‘ll be a pack uv lawyers a-provin’ that 
black ’s white, un that killin’ hain’t no murder 
no-ways, un Tom 'll git off ‘cause he’s got 
kin what kin pay fer the law, un buy up the 
jury liker ’n not. A pore man don’ stan’ no 
kind uv a chance in this yer dodrotted coun- 
try. Down in North Kerliny, whar I come 
from, ’t wuz diff’rent. Now I say sass fer the 
goose is —” 

“ Aw, well, what ’s sass got to do weth the 
question, Jake ? We’re all in favor uv the pore 
man, cause that ’s us,” said his opponent, from 
outside the door. 

“Well,” retorted Jake, “what would ole 
Tom do for young Tom ’t this time? Ainh? 
Jes you screw up yer thinkin’ machine, ef 
you ’ve got ary one, un tell me that. Wouldn’ 
he jes nat’rally git the shurruff to put out to 
Perrysburg weth ’im, un then git a change uv 
venoo, un then buy up a jury un a passel uv 
dodrotted lawyers un git ’im off; ur else hire 
some feller to break open the jail un sen’ the 
young scamp to t’ other side uv the Missis- 
sip’? It stan’s to nater’t Tom Grayson '’s 
in Perrysburg jail to-night.” 

“Un it stan’s to nater,” said one of the 
company, “that Broad Run ’s a-goin’ to make 
a frien’ly visit to the nex’ county to-night. 
Un it stan’s to nater we ’re goin’ to settle 
Hank Plunkett’s hash at the next ‘lection fer 
shurruff.” 

“ Now yer a-talkin’ sense,” cried another of 
the crowd. 

As soon as it was clear that the meeting 
was in favor of going to Perrysburg, the gath- 
ering began to break up, some of the men 
feeling by this time a strong gravitation to- 
wards the grocery. Zeke went to Jake Hogan 
and explained that he “ mus’ be a-goin’.” 

“ You know,” he added, “I ’ve ruthér got 
to steal my hoss, The ole man Britton mout 
lemme have one ef the ole woman ’d let Aim. 
But I know she jest nat’rally won't. So I'd 
better go back un git to be., then when the 
folks is asleep I ’ll crawl out.” 


XVIII. 
ZEKE. 

Two THINGS lay heavy on Zeke Tucker’s 
mind as he hastened towards Britton’s. For 
the life of him he could not tell whether Per- 
rysburg was the destination to which Bob 
wished to send Jake, or whether Jake might 
not be right in supposing that Bob had incau- 
tiously betrayed his own secret. But this was 
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Bob’s affair; what troubled him most was to 
devise a way by which he could get posses- 
sion of a piece of candle. Mrs. Britton would 
not allow a hired man to have a light. “ Any 
man that could n’ feel ’is way into bed mus’ 
be simple,” she said. 

Zeke found the old people out of bed later 
than usual. Mrs. Britton had been churning, 
and the butter “took a conérary streak,” as 
she expressed it, and refused to come until 
she and the old man had churned alternately 
for two hours. She was working the butter 
when Zeke came in and sat down. Watching 
his chance, he managed to snatch a tiny bit of 
candle-end that had been carefully laid up on 
the mantel-piece. But when Mrs. Britton’s 
lighted candle flickered in its socket, she went 
to get the piece that was already in Zeke’s 
pocket. 

“TI declare to goodness,” she said, as she 
fumbled among the bits of string and other 
trumpery on the shelf, “ where ’s that piece of 
candle gone to? Do you know, Cyrus?” 

This question was addressed to her hus- 
band, who never did know where anything she 
wanted “‘had gone to.” But she always gave 
vent to her feelings by asking him, and he 
always answered, as he did now, with an 
impassive “ No.” 

“ Zeke, d’ you see that short piece of candle 
that was here on the shelf?” 

Zeke rose and affected to look for it. 

“T don’t see nothin’ uv it,” he said at length. 

“Well, if the rats ain’t a-gittin’ no better 
fast. Who’d ’a’ believed they ’d ’a’ got up on 
the shelf?” So saying, she reluctantly lighted 
a fresh candle to take her butter to the spring. 

By the time she was well out of the back 
door, Zeke, with one eye on the lethargic Brit- 
ton, who was now a-doze in his chair, raked 
a hot coal from the ashes, and blowing it to a 
flame lighted his bit of candle with it. ‘Then he 
quickly climbed to the loft, and opening the 
window-shutter put the candle in the glassless 
window on the side of the chimney towards 
Perrysburg. He was shivering for fear the old 
woman would see the light, though she was at 
the other end of the house, and he was yet 
more afraid that Bob would not see it before it 
should burn out. Hearing, at length, the crack 
of Bob’s rifle, he extinguished the expiring wick 
and slipped down the ladder without arousing 
the slumbering old man. 

**] expect they ’s another man shot,” said 
Mrs. Britton, when she came back. If she had 
ever been a planter’s wife her pronunciation 
had probably degenerated, though her archaic 
speech was perhaps a shade better than the 
“low down” language of Broad Run. 

“ Why ?” asked Zeke. 
“Oh! I heerd a gun go off, un guns ain’t 
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common at 9 o’clock at night. An’ I thought 
I saw a flicker uv light in our loft jus’ now, but 
it went out as soon as the gun went off. It 
made me feel creepy, like the house was 
ha’nted.” And she again began to look on 
the mantel-piece for the lost bit of candle 
which she was loth to give up. 

“7 ’m a-goin’ to bed,” said Zeke, ‘ ghos’s 
ur no ghos’s,” and he again mounted the lad- 
der. After he had lain on the bed with his 
clothes on for an hour, keeping himself awake 
with difficulty, he felt sure that the old couple 
below stairs must be sound asleep. He sofily 
opened the square window, the wooden shut- 
ter of which made -no sound, as it swung on 
hinges of leather cut from an ancient boot-top. 
Then he climbed out on the projecting ends 
of the sticks which composed the chimney, 
and cautiously descended to the ground. 

“Cyrus!” said Mrs. Britton to her husband; 
“ did n’t you hear that noise ?” 

“ What noise ?” 

“That scratchin’ kind-uh noise inside of the 
chimbley.” 

“No, I don’t hear nothin’”; and the old 
man made haste to resume his sleep where he 
had left off. 

“I do believe this house is ha’nted,” sighed 
Mrs. Britton to herself. 

The next morning when she woke up she 
called out, according to her wont, to the hired 
man in the loft: “Zeke! Zeke! O Zeke!” 

She got no reply. Vexed of all things that 
a hired man should lose a minute of time, she 
called again in vain. A minute later she was 
about to get up and go to the ladder so as to 
be better heard, when there came to her the 
sound of Zeke chopping wood at the back 
door. 

“‘ Well, ef the world ain’t a-comin’ to ’n end, 
when Zeke Tucker gits up an’ goes to choppin’ 
of ’is own accord!” 

When Zeke came in to breakfast, she said : 
“You ’re out bright and airly this mornin’.” 

“Yes; I could n’ sleep. Heerd noises all 
aroun’ the house.” 

“ Sod’ I. D’ you hear that scratchin’ in the 
chimbley ?” 

“Ya-as,” said Zeke, with hesitation. He 
was relieved that the conversation should be 
broken at this point by the entrance of the old 
man from the stable. 

“ Zeke,” said Britton, as he drew his chair 
to the table, “what ’s the matter weth ole 
Gray?” 

“I never noticed nothin’ when I gin him 
‘is oats. But ’t wuz n’t fa’rly light then.” 

“ He’s been rode. They ’s sweat marks onto 
him, un the saddle ’s wet yet.” 

The old woman put down her knife and 
fork. ‘ That’s witch-work,” she said. “ First, 











the butter would n’t come, then I lost that 
piece of candle; un it’s teetotally gone too. 
Now rats don’t never git up onto that shelf. 
Then I see a flicker of light in the loft while 
I was puttin’ away the butter, an’ you’n’ Zeke 
a-settin’ h-yer by the fire. Then I wuz waked 
up by that scritch-scratchin’ soun’ in the 
chimbley, fer all the world like somebody a- 
climbin’ down into the room, though they wa’ 
n’t nobody clum down, fer I listened. It kep’ 
Zeke awake all night un roused’im out airly this 
mornin’. ’T ain’t nothin’ short of witch-work 
gits Zeke up an’ sets him to choppin’ wood 
’thout callin’. An’ it ’s been a-ridin’ ole Gray. 
Maybe the ghost of that feller that wuz shot 
over ’t the camp-meetin’’s a-ha’ntin’ roun’ the 
country, like. I don’ b’lieve it ‘ll ever be quiet 
tell the feller that shot ’im ’s hung.” 

The old man was very taciturn,and Zeke 
could not divine whether he was impressed 
by his wife’s mysterious “it,” or whether, sus- 
pecting the truth about old Gray, he thought 
best to say nothing. For if anything should set 
Mrs. Britton going she would not stop scold- 
ing for days, and Britton knew well that Zeke 
would not be the chief sufferer in such a tempest. 

As soon as he had eaten his breakfast, Zeke 
went out to dig early potatoes in Britton’s 
farther field. About 9 o’clock, a clod of earth 
came flying past his legs and broke upon his 
hoe. He turned to look, and saw another one 
thrown from the corn-field near by ascending 
in ahyperbolic curve and then coming downso 
near to his head that he moved out of the 
way. He laid down his hoe and climbed the 
fence into the corn-field, which at this time 
of the year was a dense forest of green stalks 
higher than a man’s head. Bob McCord was 
here awaiting Zeke. He had left Lazar Brown’s 
horse tied in a neighboring papaw patch. 

“ Did you go to Perrysburg?” began Bob. 

“ Yes,” said Zeke. “‘ You played it onto’em 
good. I wuz ruther more ’n half fooled my- 
self. I lowed sometimes ut maybe S’manthy 
had come it over you.” 

Bob laughed all through his large frame. 

“ When we got to Perrysburg un come to 
wake up the shurruff he wuz skeerd, un ast 
what ’t wuz we wuz arter. 

“That murderer,’ says Jake Hogan, like a 
ghos’ fum behin’ his false-face. 

“¢ What murderer?’ saystheshurruff. ‘They 
hain’t no murderer in the jail.’ 

“« They hain’t, sonny ?’ says Jake, weth 
sech a swing. ‘ You ketch us with yer dodrot- 
ted foolin’,’ says he; ‘ we hain’t the kind to be 
fooled. We know what we ’re about afore we 
begin, we do. We hain’t the sort to be tuck in 
by lawyers ur nobody else.’ 

“¢T tell you they hain’t no murderer h-yer,’ 
says the shurruff, says he. 
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“<¢ Tie ’is han’s, boys,’ says Jake, in Jake’s 
way, yeh know, like as if he wuz king uv all 
creation.” 

“Weth Eelenoys throwed in like a spool uv 
thread, to make the bargain good,” suggested 
Bob, losing all prudence and giving way to a 
long unrestrained peal of laughter. 

“ Jes so,” said Zeke. “ When we come to 
the jail un got the door open they wuz n’t 
nobody thar but Sam Byfiel’, the half-crazy 
feller that wuz through h-yer last ye’r a-playin’ 
his fool tricks, un a man name’ Simmons, as 
had stole half a cord uh wood. Simmons was 
that skeered when we come in, ’t ’e got down 
on ‘is knees un begged, un whined, un sniffled, 
un says, ‘ Boys,’ says he, ‘I hain’t noways 
purpared to die. Don’t hang me, un I won't 
never steal nothin’ ag’in.’” 

“ T ll bet Byfiel’ wuz n’t skeered,” said Bob. 

“ Not Aim. He’d been a-playin’ the angel 
Gaberl about Perrysburg weth a long tin horn, 
blowin’ it into people’s winders at midnight, 
un the watchman had jugged him. Jake says, 
says he, ‘Sam Byfiel’, tell us whar that air 
murderer is.’ Jake put ’is voice away down 
in ’is boots,— it sounded like a mad bull 
a-bellerin’. But Sam jest lif’s Jake’s false-face, 
this away, un peeps under, un says, ‘ Jake 
Hogan,’ says ’e, ‘I knowed it mus’ be you by 
yer big-feelin’ ways. It’s mighty hard fer a 
man that ’s a nateral born to make a fool uv 
hisself; but, Jake, I'll be derned ef you hain't 
done it this time.’ 

“«¢ Hain’t Tom Grayson h-yer ?’ says Jake. 

“* No,’ says Byfiel’. ‘ Somebody ’s been a- 
greenin’ on you, Jake ; Tom hain’t never been 
h-yer,’ says he. 

“* Aw, you 're a lunatic, Sam,’ says Jake. 

“¢ Ditto, brother,’ says Byfiel’. 

“ The shurruff’s folks had run out, un ’bout 
this time they ’d began to raise the neighbors, 
un somebody run to the Prisbaterian church 
un commenced to pull away on the new church- 
bell,’t aman Down East sent ’em. We thought 
we ’d better be a-strikin’ out mighty ‘soon. 
But time we wuz in our saddles crack went a 
gun fum behin’ the court-house. I s’pose 't 
wuz shot into the air to skeer us; but Jake, like 
a fool, out weth his pistol un shot back. ‘The 
Perrysburg people wuz like a bee-gum that ’s 
been upsot. ‘The people was now a-runnin’, 
some one way un some t’ other, un more guns 
wuz fired off fum some’ers,— we never stopped 
to eenquire fum whar, tell we ’d got safe acrost 
the county line. One uv them guns must ’a’ 
been a rifle, un it must’a’ been shot in bloody 
yearnest, fer I heerd the bullet whiz.” 

“ You never stopped to say good-bye!” said 
Bob. 

“Not me! Ole Gray wuz the very fust 
hoss that pulled hisself acrost the corpora- 
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tion line. I did n’ feel no interest in stayin’, 
noways.” 

“What ’s Jake goin’ to do nex’ thing?” 
asked Bob, not yet recovered from his merri- 
ment. 

“Wal, about half the fellers rode straight 
on home un would n’t talk to Jake at all, 
‘cept maybe to cuss ’im now un then fer a 
fool, on’y fit to hole a snipe-bag fer Bob Mc- 
Cord. They swore they wuz done go’n’ un- 
der sech as Aim. But Jake ain’t the kind to 
gin it up; he says ’f’e kin git a dozen he’s 
boun’ to go a Sunday night when they ’ll be 
lots of fellers about the camp-meetin’, un some 
uh them ’Il go too, maybe.” 

“ We ’ll have to see about that,” said Bob, 
getting up. “ But you stick to Jake, closte ez 
a cuckle-burr.” 

“ All right,” said Zeke, remembering his 
potato patch and looking ruefully at the as- 
cending sun as he hurried back to his work. 

Bob went on his way and returned the 
horse to Lazar Brown’s house; but Uncle 
Lazar was nowhere to be seen, and S’manthy 
was evidently out of humor. 

“S’manthy, yer ’s yer hoss,” said Bob. 

“Wal, you thes let ’im loose thar; I hain’t 
got time to bother.” 

“How ’d the boys come out las’ night 
down ’t Moscow ?” 

** Aw, I don’ know, un I don’ keer, neither. 
You ’re a low-lived passel uh loafers, all uh 
yeh, big av’ leetle.” 

“W’y, S’manthy! You wuz that sweet las’ 
night.” 

S’manthy was in a hurry about something, 
but she showed her irregular teeth as she dis- 
appeared around a corner of the cabin, look- 
ing back over her shoulder to say: 

“You ’re a purty one, hainch yeh, now ?” 

Bob’s face shone with delight as he went on 
up the run to look for the bear’s cubs, He 
succeeded in killing one of them and captur- 
ing the other alive, but he had to take them 
and his wounded dog home afoot. It seemed 
too great a venture to ask S’manthy to lend 
the horse a second time. 


XIX. 


THE MYTH. 


Jake’s leadership had received a severe 
blow, and Bob could hardly believe that he 
would be able to muster a company again. 
But Hogan’s vindictiveness and persistence 
rendered it probable that he would not rest 
in his present ridiculous position without 
making an effort to redeem himself, even if 
he had to act with a small party. 

“ You see,” Bob explained to Mason that 
Saturday night, “ Jake ’s got the most p’ison 
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kind uv hold-on you ever seed. He ’s shore 
to try ’t over, fust or last.” 

“ He won’t let you fool him again,” said 
Mason. 

Bob smiled and picked up a chip, which he 
began to whittle as an aid to reflection. 

“It would be a juberous thing to try again. 
But I’m goin to see Pete Markham in the 
mornin’. He ’ll go apast h-yer to the camp- 
meetin’, fer he ’s a Methodis’ by marriage,— 
that is, his wife ’s a member, un that makes Pete 
feel ’z if he wuz a kind-uv a member-in-law. 
Un Pete knows mighty well ’t when the time 
comes roun’ fer him to run fer office, it ’Il be 
worth while to know pussidin’ elders, un circus- 
riders, un locus’ preachers, un all sorts uv camp- 
meetin’ people. Pete ’s jes as shore to go to 
camp-meetin’ a Sunday mornin’ ’z a bear is to 
eat honey when he comes acrost a tumble- 
down bee-tree.” 

The next morning Bob stood in his shirt 
sleeves leaning over Mrs. Grayson’s gate and 
watching the people that rode to the great 
Sunday assembly at the Union camp-ground. 
Many a staid plow-horse, with collar marks 
on his shoulders, had been diligently curried 
and brushed to transform him into a stylish sad- 
dle-nag ; and many a young man, with hands 
calloused by ax-helve and plow-handle, rode 
to-day in his Sunday best with a blooming 
girl by his side, or behind him, and with the 
gay heart of a troubadour in his breast. Fresh 
calico dresses, in which the dominant tint was 
either a bright pink or a positive blue, were 
flaunted with more pride than a princess feels 
in her lace and pearls. ‘The woman who has 
worked and schemed and skimped to achieve 
her attire knows the real pleasure and victory 
of self-adornment. 

The early comers of this Sunday morning 
procession are, in the main, Methodists going 
to eat bread and water with the brethren in 
the 9 o’clock love-feast assembly, to sing to- 
gether the touching songs of fellowship, and 
to tell, and to hear told, the stories of personal 
trials and sorrows,— to taste the pleasure of 
being one of a great company wrought to ec- 
stasy by a common religious passion. But as 
the summer sun mounts higher, the road is 
more and more thronged with a miscellaneous 
company. For at 11 o’clock the presiding 
elder, a great man of all the country round, 
will preach one of his favorite sermons, and all 
the world — believers and scoffers, doctors and 
lawyers, and judges and politicians—will be 
there to hear him marshal in new forms the 
oft-repeated arguments in favor of the divine 
origin of Christianity, or the truth of the Ar- 
minian system of Wesley, and to admire the 
dramatic effect of his well-told anecdotes and 
the masterly pathos of his peroration. The 











people no longer go in couples; there are six 
and even ten in a group. And how well they 
sit their saddles! There is no “rising to the 
trot,” in the ungraceful fashion of New York 
and Boston gentlemen and ladies who have 
put away the tradition of ancestors of unri- 
valed horsemanship, to adopt from England an 
ugly custom excusable only in a land of fox- 
hunting. You might find girls in their teens 
in this company who ride with grace and dash 
over difficult roads, and who could learn 
nothing worth their while from a riding-mas- 
ter,— for to ride perfectly consists chiefly in 
riding as naturally and unconsciously as one 
walks, and that is rarely given to any but those 
that are to the saddle born. But besides sad- 
dle-horses there are wagons, for wherever 
there is a prairie, wheels come early. One or 
two families not yet out of a pioneer state of 
existence go creaking painfully along in ox- 
carts; and there are barefoot boys skurrying 
afoot across fields to save distance. Every- 
body feels bound to go. The attraction of a 
crowd is proportioned to its greatness, like 
all other gravitation, and this one will drain 
the country dry of people. Scarcely any one 
stays at home, as you see. There are little 
children in the wagons and on the croups of 
the saddle-horses, while some superfluous ones 
are stowed away in front: it is in this way that 
the babies get their first lessons in horseman- 
ship. At half-past 10 o’clock the roads are 
beclouded with dust that drifts to leeward, 
turning the green blades of the corn-field to 
gray and grizzling the foliage of the trees. 
All along the road there is the sound of voices 
in many keys,—all of them with a touch of 
holiday buoyancy in them. There is that uni- 
versal interchange of good feeling which is 
only found in communities that have no lines 
of social cleavage. Everybody is talking to 
everybody ,— about the weather, the crops, the 
latest weddings, the most recent deaths, and, 
above all, the murder at the camp-meeting. 
To this topic every party drifts when the 
Grayson farm-house comes in sight, if not be- 
fore. Wild stories are repeated of ‘Tom’s prof- 
ligacy, and of the causes that led to the feud 
between him and Lockwood. As the people 
come nearer to the house their voices fall 
into a lower tone, and they ride by the front 
gate in almost entire silence, scanning the 
house with eager curiosity, as though trying 
to penetrate the chagrin of those within. 
They all nod to Bob; it is the common and 
indispensable civility of the country. Bob nods 
to all in turn and grunts in a friendly way at 
those with whom he is acquainted ; but to his 
best friends he gives a cheerful “ Howdy!” 
At length the deputy sheriff, Markham, ap- 
pears, riding alongside of his wife. She is 
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also escorted on the other side by Magill, the 
county clerk, who is saying the pleasantest 
things he can think of to her. When Mark- 
ham arrives at a point nearly opposite the 
gate Bob does not nod, but gives his head a 
significant jerk backward and to the left, — a 
laconic invitation to stop a moment, rendered 
the more explicit by the utterance in a low 
tone of a single word, “ Pete!” Markham 
draws rein and stops to hear what Bob has to 
say; and Mason, who has come out on the 
porch at that moment, descends to the gate 
to talk with Magill and Mrs. Markham, who 
have also pulled up. The whole five are pres- 
ently engaged in conversation in one group, 
while the horses amuse themselves by thrust- 
ing their dusty noses through the cracks of 
the fence to nibble at such blades of grass as 
are within their reach. The sight of the dep- 
uty sheriff and the county clerk in front of 
the Grayson house piques yet more the curi- 
osity of the passers-by, who wonder what those 
privileged folks can be talking about. 

* You cannot do that,” Markham said pres- 
ently, in reply to a suggestion that came from 
Mason. “It’s no use talking to the sheriff 
about moving Tom to Perrysburg. He’s made 
up his mind not to move him; and if he did 
move him, Perrysburg would n’t be a safe 
place.” 

“The shairiff seems to have one eye on 
Broad Run, ainh Pate?” said Magill chaff- 
ingly. 

But Pete Markham neither smiled nor said 
anything in reply. 

“It ’s a shame something can’t be done for 
Tom,” said Mason. “ He ’s gota right toa 
fair trial; and we think he’s innocent.” 

“T’ll do anything I can,” said Markham, 
whose memory had been haunted by the ap- 
pealing face of Mrs. Grayson ever since his 
domiciliary visit in search of Tom’s pistol. 

“I’m not caring much whether he ’s inno- 
cent or not, meself,” said Magill. “ May be 
Lockwood aggravated ’im an’ naded puttin’ 
out of the way. All I say is, Tom faced that 
crowd the other day like a man, an’ he ’s a 
gintleman in me own istimation; an’ I'd niver 
let a gintleman be hung by a gang of black- 
guards, if I could help it.” 

“Broad Run don’t vote for you, Magill,” 
said Markham. 

“ You would n’t ixpict it to vote for a man 
with a clane shirt on, now would ye ?” 

“ Well,” said Bob,“ I ’ve been thinkin’ that 
ef Pete could make people b’lieve that they 
wuz another man wanted fer the shootin’, it 
would sort uh muddle Jake’s plans fer awhile, 
un by that time liker’n not Abe Lincoln’! find 
out who the rale murderer is.” 

“Tell me what ’s the color of his hair, 
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Pate?” said Magill. “Then I ‘ll help you 
foind him.” 

“ Well,” drawled Markham, turning a little 
sidewise in the saddle to rest himself, and 
looking perfectly serious and secretive, “ I have 
n’t found out about his hair,—he wore a straw 
hat, you know. But he was a youngish fellow, 
with foxy whiskers under his chin.” 

“ Middlin’ small ?” suggested Magill, with 
a faint pucker of drollery about the corner of 
his mouth. 

“ Yes,” said Markham, biting the butt of his 
beech switch meditatively. “ Ruther under the 
average, I should say, without being small.” 

* One eye a leetle crossed?” Bob McCord 
inquired, laughing. 

“ Right eye a little out,” said Markham, wav- 
ing his hand outwardly. “ He had quarreled 
with Lockwood a good while ago and owed 
him a grudge. ‘That’s the man.” 

“ Know his name?” put in Magill. 

“N-o. That ’s one thing we ’re trying to 
find out. He come from off East where 
Lockwood used to live. We ’ve got to try to 
find if anybody knows which way he went 
when he left the camp-meetin’ that night, 
and if anybody can tell just where he come 
from.” 

“Oh! I understand now what you’re after,” 
said Magill. “There ’ll be a plinty will remim- 
berthe man when youcome tospake about him. 
Don’t you say what you want him fer. Lave 
all explinations to me. I’m not responsible, 
an’ I ’ll let out the saycrits of the shairiff’s 
office.” 

The passers-by had grown visibly fewer in 
the last few minutes, and now the belated ones 
rode for the most part in a rapid trot or a gal- 
lop. Mrs. Markham began to warn her hus- 
band that there would not be a seat left; so 
the horses’ heads were drawn up, and the trio 
set forward with a nod of good-bye to Bob and 
the schoolmaster. 

Markham went to work in all seriousness to 
get information aboutthe imaginary young man 
with red whiskers under his chin and an out- 
ward cast in one eye who had been seen on the 
ground the night of the murder. Magill took 
occasion to remark that if the praycher ’d 
only ’a’ known what Markham was lookin’ 
for, and all about the rale facts of the mur- 
der, he might n’t have held Tom up for an awful 
warnin’ to the young that mornin’. But he sup- 
posed it did not matter whether you had the 
roight fellow or the wrong one, if you were only 
praychin’. Some of those who heard the clerk 
describe the smallish man with the red goatee 
and one eye ow? a little, thought they could 
remember having seen a man answering to 
this description; but as they could not give 
any information tending to secure his arrest, 
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Magill did not think it worth while communi- 
cating their knowledge to Markham. But he 
quoted their sayings and surmises to the next 
persons he spoke to; so that without ever 
straining his conscience to the point of posi- 
tively asserting the substantive existence of 
such a red-whiskered young man with a squint, 
he had almost come to believe in him by the 
time the day was over. 

The story reached Broad Run in two or 
three forms before night, and served to throw 
Jake’s forlorn hope into confusion. But Ma- 
gill did not think best to leave the Broad Run 
people to the mercy of rumor in so impor- 
tant a matter. He rode up to the grocery 
about half-past 5 in the afternoon, and having 
hitched his horse to a neighboring dogwood, 
he walked in with a good-evening to the group 
at the door. Going up to the counter he called 
up the whole party to drink with him, as be- 
came an Irish gentleman of generous spirit, 
who was, moreover, a prudent politician. But 
Broad Run had never taken a fancy to Magill ; 
there was aceremoniousness about his attempts 
to flatter them that did not harmonize with 
their rough-and-ready ways. If he had said, 
“ Come, boys, liquor up!” they would have 
thought his manner perfect; but he bowed 
blandly to Jake Hogan, and said, “ Have 
something to drink, won’t you?” and so to the 
rest. They mentally condemned him as “ too 
all-fired fine in his ways and too much dressed 
up fora free country.” But they did not neg- 
lect the opportunity to drink at somebody 
else’s expense. Jake Hogan was the more 
ready to accept such hospitality because he had 
been feeling a little depressed since his un- 
lucky trip to Perrysburg. And now this story 
which he had heard of another man who 
might be the murderer had destroyed what 
chance he had of mustering a party for Mos- 
cow ; for Jake’s most devoted partisans did not 
like to run any risk of hanging the wrong man. 

“Mr. Magill,” said Jake, after he had turned 
his whisky-glass nearly to the perpendicular 
in the endeavor to extract the last drop, 
“ what ’s this yer story about Tom’s not being 
the ginooine murderer ? I don’t take no stock 
in the yarn, fer my part.” 

“ Well, it ain’t best to say anything about 
it till they get the other man,” said Magill, 
assuming a close look. “I hear they ’re purty 
hot on his track.” 

“ What kind of a lookin’ creetur wuzzy?” 
asked Bijy Grimes, an oldish man with an 
effeminate chin and soft, fair cheeks which 
contrasted strangely with his slovenly and un- 
kempt appearance. Bijy had drunk his liquor, 
and now sat resting on a keg with his mouth 
dropped wide open: it was a way he had of 
listening. 
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“ Well, I don’t know anything only what I 
hear,” said Magill. “I’m not the shairiff, you 
know. ‘The story goes that he was a man 
with ared goatee —” 

“Un what fer sized man?” asked Bijy. 

“Rather under-sized, and with one eye a 
little walled,” said Magill. 

“1’m derned ef ’t ain’t the wery man I seed,” 
said Bijy, who never failed to know something 
about everything. “ He wuz comin’ towards 
the camp-meetin’ that wery arternoon. Dern!” 
and he shut his mouth,-and got to his feet in 
excitement. “I kind-uh suspicioned ’im too,” 
he added. 

“Well, I don’t know anything, 


” 


said the 


(To be continued.) 
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clerk; “but if they catch that stranger and 
prove it on him,—mind, I say, if they prove 
it,— count me for one that will help git the 
world rid of him by Broad Run law, as they 
call it. But I ’ve got to get on home, gintle- 
men. Good-bye, gintlemen, and good luck 
to you all!” 

The rest nodded their heads and said good- 
bye. 

“ He ’s too orful slick,” said Jake, when 
Magill had gone. “ Makes me kind uy sick. 
Now [ like a man ut talks out like a man, you 
know; without so much dodrotted saf-sawder, 
un so on, He ain’t none uh my kind, Magill 
hain’t.” 


Edward Eggleston. 
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THE BLUEBIRD AND THE ROBIN. 


Se] HE writer of this paper has 
read with great interest the 
books of many able or- 
nithologists of to-day, and, 
in his humble way as a 
musician and a farmer, has 
for years been an admiring 
observer of birds. His ex- 
cuse for abruptly presenting himself among his 
betters isthe fact that, by their inadequate treat- 
ment of the chief charm of the singing birds,— 
their songs,— they have left a space for some 
one to fill. ‘To express admiration for the music 
of the birds is not enough: every season the 
airy songsters of wood and field urge us to a 
more careful and fitting report. This effort is 
asteptowardsso doing. ‘The observations here 
recorded were made in and about a grove of 
maples in a valley of south-eastern Vermont. 

Our first two spring visitors are the bluebird 
and the robin, the bluebird invariably coming 
first. The following are the principal features 
of the bluebird’s songs as I took them, from 
time to time, last season. 

Early on the morning of the 17th of March 
my ear caught his first, far, faint, but sweet 
notes. 





Hear me, hear me. 
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The weather was cold, and I heard no more 
for several days; but on the morning of the 
25th one made bold to come into the orchard, 
where he appeared to feel quite at home. 
Though it was still cold, his pure, soft notes 
held me within hearing for half an hour, dur- 
ing which time some of his morning talk (the 
music of a bluebird is often quite as much like 
talking as like singing) was secured. 





(Sete ee See ees Be ee 
The next morning I heard him sing simply, 
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Che-way che-chute. 


The morning of the 28th being rainy, I feared 
I should see no birds, but by 9 o’clock the 
clouds began to vanish, and suddenly there 
were three species within four rods of my win- 
dow —a flock of snow-birds, a white-breasted 
nut-hatch, and the bluebird. ‘The latter lit 
upon the stump of a small plum-tree, when 
white-breast lit upon the side of the stump and 
began to dart up and down and around, be- 
low him. The bluebird was evidently puzzled 
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at his friend’s eccentric movements. Shifting 
quickly from point to point, he would peer 
over in a very quizzical and comical manner, 
as much as to say, ‘“ How do you do that?” 
It was a pretty pantomime ; only two actors, 
but they acted well. Though no music was 
added to my notes, I was grateful for the call ; 
and when the silent birds took to the air and 
left me alone again, I could not but exclaim, 
“ How beautiful are birds, and what is so blue 
as a bluebird!” 

Thus far the bluebird sang in the key of D 
minor. I afterward heard him in several keys, 
as here rane 
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In these examples, the bluebird uses the 
minor key altogether: we have him in four 
positions of it. The fact that he sings in the 
minor key may partly explain the tenderness 
characterizing his song; but undoubtedly 
the plaintive quality of his tone is the more 
important factor. The written songs of the 
bluebird and the robin might lead one to con- 
clude that their performance would produce 
much the same effect, but on hearing them 
the contrast is striking. 

Last season the robin was five days behind 
the bluebird. The first note I heard from him 
proved him a magician; the sound of his voice, 
filling the air with joy, spread a glow of instan- 
taneous happiness overthe morning landscape. 
Perched on the topmost twig of a tall maple, 
I had only time to lift my hat when he saluted 
me with, 


ti ' ' ae ' 


(Seer aS aaa: 


This he repeated two or three times with 
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martial ardor and precision; then with his 


parting: 





lit lit lit. 


lit, 


and with a flirt of his tail at each note, he left 
the grove. He flew high, scorning the earth, 
and did not return till evening. Then he did 
not sing: it was only 





leu leu. 


Lit lit 


lit, 


The effect was that of a call, but there was no 
answer. Soon he called again louder, with 
more er notes, giving another interval : 


Spee 


Lit, lit, lit, lit, lit, leu, “0g a 


The next morning he again appeared on the 
same twig and called, “ Zi#, “it, lit,” to which 
a bluebird promptly responded, 
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Chee-oo-wy, chee-00- wy, 
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and a nut-hatch rattled away merrily at them 
both, 
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Some two weeks passed before the morning 
songs proper began, my first record being 
made May 5. On that morning, before light, 
I was out, and within a few feet of a robin 
that struck up his song in a small pear-tree, 
not more than ten feet from the ground. On 
this occasion I settled one point ; namely, that 
the robin frequently sings other notes than 
those heard. He has a habit of, as it were, 
closing his mouth between strains, and making 
muffled, indistinct tones — an imperfect echo 
or, better, a burlesque repetition. The effect 
is humorous; for he seems to be shyly ridicul- 
ing his performance as he goes along, for his 
own private enjoyment. This after effort, not 
intended for the public, is usually pitched at 
the top of his voice —so high that his voice 
often breaks, when the result is truly ludicrous. 
I am convinced that many times when we 
think the robin is resting between strains, he 
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is. busying himself in the manner described. 
His song on this occasion ran, 
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May 6, at 4 P. M., there were signs of rain, 
and redbreast seemed to be unusually in- 
spired. He sang with great spirit, 


t ly a. 
Fee eis te ee 


While at my work, May 8, I heard him 
introducing new “ kinks” in his vocal twist- 
ings. He repeated them many times, almost 
to tiresomeness. They were: 
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The morning of the 14th opened rainy, but 
the drops did not stop the concert of the birds. 
On putting my head out to catch the first of 
it, a pewee was singing, 


and a robin defied the shower in good set terms, 
as follows: 


(go Vier Sep tery 


Whether he meant to sing in E major or minor, 
I did not decide. 

May 23 I was awake before 2 o'clock A. M. 
and all was still; not even a frog peeped. 
At the first faint coming of light the rooster 
crowed ; and in about half an hour I heard the 
first bird notes —the robin’s. At this hour the 
robin does not burst into full song, but begins 
with a subdued twitter, which rapidly opens 
and attunes his throat for the splendid moment 
when, yielding himself to the fresh gladness, he 
does his best. The present performance was 
in a little maple close by my window, where, 
undoubtedly, he had spent the night. His song 
was, 
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So ee ee 


There is no mistake about this being in the 
major key, and a bit of choice melody. De- 
livered, as it was, with a delightful animation, 
the effect was cheering to the last degree. 
Other voices joined, and immediately a grand 
chorus resulted, in which, much to my amuse- 
ment, the frogs and toads, silent up to this 
== time, took a lively part, not to be outdone by 
the whole choiring hosts of orioles, catbirds, 
pewees, sparrows, and other feathered rivals. 
The only fault with the performance was its 
brevity ; in a few minutes all was silent as be- 
fore. The robin sings more hours than almost 
any other bird. His songs are short and he 
repeats them many times, but he is by no 
means stereotyped in his forms; indeed, he is 
fair at extemporizing when the mood takes 
him. A commendable variety will be discov- 
ered in the annexed melodies. 
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Chicky ick-y chicky eu, 
25. Sept. 21, 
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cold and rainy. 
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From these examples it will be seen that bird 
music is akin to our own: the same intervals 
are used as in the major and minor keys. No. 
11 brings to mind the first half of an old mel- 
ody sung by the spinning-girls fifty years ago, 
as a substitute for counting, while reeling their 
yarn : 
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All a-long, all a-long, all a-long, all a - long, 


a- os all a- — link - tum 
Who is the plagiarist ? 
The majority of singing birds make free use 
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of triplets ; the robins abound in them. They 
are generally separated by brief rests; but in 
some instances two or three triplets are given 
without rests, as in Nos, 17 and 20. 

The robins sing throughout the summer, 
their incessant repetitions frequently becom- 
ing tiresome, ‘They take the lead at the open- 
ing of the season, and hold it. Every morning 
they begin the concert, and are the principal 
performers ; indeed, they seem to feel compe- 
tent to make up the entire orchestra, if neces- 
sary. They are by no means our best singers, 
but were we deprived of them, we should miss 
their songs more than those of any other bird. 
They are the most social and domestic of all 
the migrating birds, belonging to the farm al- 
most as muchas dothe hens and chickens. They 
come early and stay late; and after they are 
supposed to be gone for good, if you have a 
nice mountain ash, hanging thick with clusters 
of beautiful red berries,—the very gem of all 
outdoor ornaments at this season,— some very 
windy day a cloud of robins will swoop down 
upon it, when nothing will save it. In mitiga- 
tion of his offense, I am willing to believe that 
the robin does not think himself a robber, but 
simply a high-handed taker of what he has 
earned by long service of song. 

September 21, a cold, rainy day, when no 
other bird was to be seen, I heard a robin 
exclaim: 


[EEaea creams 


He spoke with much decision and independ- 
ence, as much as to say, “I am alone, but can 
take care of myself!” It is a point worth no- 
ticing that the farewell of the robin is very 
similar in style to his first salute in the spring. 

The last I saw of the robins they were col- 
lecting, at early morning, in the small trees and 
bushes about a pond near the grove. Very 
brisk, both in voice and movement, their main 


notes were: 
Parearsrieee eae Eee 
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THE REALM OF 


REVERIE. 


SEEK its aerie shore as one enchanted, 
Where falls a mystic, dim-delicious glow 
On dusky violets and wistful daisies, 
And ghosts of roses loved long years ago, 


While pallid lily bells, 


slow swinging, toll 


Not sounds, but silences, into the soul. 


And oh! its hawthorn 


blossoms mock the snow-drift, 


But never melt and never wear away, 

While fair below the gently waving branches 
Gold shimmered mists and azure shadows play, 
Close where a silver streamlet runs along 

So softly, it has neither laugh nor song. 


This region is my own 


, O my beloved! 


So much my own I cannot show it thee; 

But when in blessed mood my spirit sees it, 
This phantom realm, the Realm of Reverie, 
Believe me, all the raptured quiet there 
Seems waiting for thy voice to thrill its air. 
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|), P\URING the 
AS j/ winter-time 
there is ordinari- 
ly but little work 
done among the 
cattle. There is 
some line riding, 
and a continual 
lookout is kept 
for the very weak 
animals; but 
most of the stock 
are left to shift 
for themselves, 
undisturbed. Al- 
most every 
stock-grower’s 
association _for- 
bids branding 
any calves before 
the spring round-up. If great bands of cattle 
wander off the range, parties may be fitted out 
to go after them and bring them back ; but this 
is only done when absolutely necessary, as 
when the drift of the cattle has been towards 
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an Indian reservation ora settled granger coun- 
try, for the weather is very severe, and the horses 
areso poor that their food must be carried along. 

The bulk of the work is done during the 
summer, including the late spring and early 
fall, and consists mainly in a succession of 
round-ups, beginning, with us, in May and 
ending towards the last of October. Buf a 
good deal may be done by riding over one’s 
range. Frequently, too, herding will be prac- 
ticed on a large scale. 

More important than herding is “trail” work ; 
cattle, while driven from one range to another, 
or to a shipping point for beef, being said to 
be “on the trail.” For years, the over-supply 
from the vast breeding ranches to the south, 
especially in Texas, has been driven north- 
ward in large herds, either to the shipping 
towns along the great railroads, or else to the 
fattening ranges of the North-west; it having 
been found, so far, that while the calf crop is 
larger in the South, beeves become much 
heavier in the North. Such cattle, for the 
most part, went along tolerably well-marked 
routes or trails, which became for the time 
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being of great importance, flourishing — and 
extremely lawless — towns growing up along 
them; but with the growth of the railroad 
system, and above all with the filling-up of 
the northern ranges, these trails have steadily 
become of less and less consequence, though 
many herds still travel them on their way to 
the already crowded ranges of western Da- 
kota and Montana, or to the Canadian re- 
gions beyond. The trail work is something 
by itself. The herds may be on the trail sev- 
eral months, averaging fifteen miles or less a 
aday. The cowboys accompanying each have 
to undergo much hard toil, of a peculiarly 
same and wearisome kind, on account of the 
extreme slowness with which everything must 
be done, as trail cattle should never be hur- 
ried. The foreman of a trail outfit must be 
not only a veteran cowhand, but also a mira- 
cle of patience and resolution, 

Round-up work is far less irksome, there 
being an immense amount of dash and excite- 
ment connected with it; and when once the 
cattle are on the range, the important work is 
done during the round-up. On cow ranches, 
or wherever there is breeding stock, the spring 
round-up is the great event of the season, as 
it is then that the bulk of the calves are 
branded. It usually lasts six weeks, or there- 
abouts ; but its end by no means implies rest 
for the stockman, On the contrary, as soon 
as it is over, wagons are sent to work out-of- 
the-way parts of the country that have been 
passed over, but where cattle are supposed to 
have drifted; and by the time these have 
come back the first beef round-up has begun, 
and thereafter beeves are steadily gathered 
and shipped, at least from among the larger 
herds, until cold weather sets in; and in the 
fall there is another round-up, to brand the late 
calves and see that the stock is got back on 
the range. As all of these round-ups are of one 
character, a description of the most important, 
taking place in the spring, will be enough. 

In April we begin to get up the horses. 
Throughout the winter very few have been 
kept for use, as they are then poor and weak, 
and must be given grain and hay if they are 
to be worked. The men in the line camps 
need two or three apiece, and each man at 
the home ranch has a couple more; but the 
rest are left out to shift for themselves, which 
the tough, hardy little fellows are well able to 
do. Ponies can pick up a living where cattle 
die; though the scanty feed, which they may 
have to uncover by pawing off the snow, and 
the bitter weather often make them look very 
gaunt by spring-time. But the first warm 
rains bring up the green grass, and then all 
the live-stock gain flesh with wonderful ra- 
pidity. When the spring round-up begins the 
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horses should be as fat and sleek as possible. 
After running all winter free, even the most 
sober pony is apt to betray an inclination to 
buck ; and, if possible, we like to ride every an- 
imal once or twice before we begin to do real 
work with him. Animals that have escaped for 
any length of time are almost as bad to han- 
dle as if they had never been broken. One 
of the two horses mentioned in a preceding 
article as having been gone eighteen months 
has, since his return, been suggestively dubbed 
“ Dynamite Jimmy,” on account of the inces- 
sant and eruptive energy with which he bucks. 
Many of our horses, by the way, are thus 
named from some feat or peculiarity. Wire 
Fence, when being broken, ran into one of the 
abominations after which he is now called; 
Hackamore once got away and remained out 
for three weeks with a hackamore, or breaking- 
halter, on him ; Macaulay contracted the habit 
of regularly getting rid of the huge Scotchman 
to whom he was intrusted; Bulberry Johnny 
spent the hour or two after he was first mounted 
in a large patch of thorny bulberry bushes, 
his distracted rider unable to get him to do 
anything but move round sidewise in a cir- 
cle; Fall Back would never get to the front; 
Water Skip always jumps mud-puddles; and 
there are a dozen others with names as purely 
descriptive. 

The stock-growers of Montana, of the west- 
ern part of Dakota, and even of portions of 
extreme northern Wyoming,— that is, of all the 
grazing lands lying in the basin of the Upper 
Missouri,— have united, and formed them- 
selves into the great Montana Stock-growers’ 
Association. Among the countless benefits 
they have derived from this course, not the 
least has been the way in which the various 
round-ups work in with and supplement one 
another. At the spring meeting of the as- 
sociation, the entire territory mentioned above, 
including perhaps a hundred thousand square 
miles, is mapped out into round-up districts, 
which generally are changed but slightly from 
year to year, and the times and places for the 
round-ups to begin refixed so that those of 
adjacent districts may be run with a view to 
the best interests of all. Thus the stockmen 
along the Yellowstone have one round-up; 
we along the Little Missouri have another; 
and the country lying between, through which 
the Big Beaver flows, is almost equally im- 
portant to both. Accordingly, one spring, 
the Little Missouri round-up, beginning May 
25 and working down-stream, was timed so 
as to reach the mouth of the Big Beaver 
about June 1, the Yellowstone round-up be- 
ginning at that date and place. Both then 
worked up the Beaver together to its head, 
when the Yellowstone men turned to the west 
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and we bent back to our own river; thus 
the bulk of the strayed cattle of each were 
brought back to their respective ranges. Our 
own round-up district covers the Big and 
Little Beaver creeks, which rise near each 
other, but empty into the Little Missouri 
nearly a hundred and fifty miles apart, and so 
much of the latter river as lies between their 
mouths, 

The captain or foreman of the round-up, 
upon whom very much of its efficiency and 
success depends, is chosen beforehand. He 
is, of course, an expert cowman, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the country; and he must also 
be able to command and to keep control of 
the wild rough-riders he has under him —a 
feat needing both tact and firmness. 

At the appointed day all meet at the place 
from which the round-up is to start. Each 
ranch, of course, has most work to be done 
in its own round-up district, but it is also 
necessary to have representatives in all those 
surrounding it. A large outfit may employ 
a dozen cowboys, or over, in the home district, 
and yet have nearly as many more represent- 
ing its interest in the various ones adjoining. 
Smaller outfits generally club together to run 
a wagon and send outside representatives, or 
else go along with their stronger neighbors, 
they paying part of the expenses. A large 
outfit, with a herd of twenty thousand cattle 
or more, can, if necessary, run a round-up en- 
tirely by itself, and is able to act independently 
of outside help ; it is therefore at a great ad- 
vantage compared with those that can take 
no step effectively without their neighbors’ 
consent and assistance. 

If the starting-point is some distance off, it 
may be necessary to leave home three or four 
days in advance. Before this we have got 
everything in readiness; have overhauled the 
wagons, shod any horse whose fore feet are 
tender, — as a rule, all our ponies go bare- 
footed, — and left things in order at the ranch. 
Our outfit may be taken as a sample of every 
one else’s. We have a stout four-horse wagon 
to carry the bedding and the food; in its rear 
a mess-chest is rigged to hold the knives, 
forks, cans, etc. All our four team-horses are 
strong, willing animals, though of no great 
size, being originally just “ broncos,” or un- 
broken native horses, like the others. The 
teamster is also cook : a man who is a really 
first-rate hand at both driving and cooking — 
and our present teamster is both—can al- 
ways command his price. Besides our own 
men, some cowboys from neighboring ranches 
and two or three representatives from other 
round-up districts are always along, and we 
generally have at least a dozen “ riders,” as 
they are termed,— that is, cowboys, or “ cow- 
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punchers,” who do the actual cattle-work,— 
with the wagon. Each of these has a string 
of eight or ten ponies; and to take charge of 
the saddle-band, thus consisting of a hundred 
odd head, there are two herders, always known 
as “ horse-wranglers” — one for the day and 
one for the night. Occasionally there will be 
two wagons, one to carry the bedding and one 
the food, known, respectively, as the bed and 
the mess wagon; but this is not usual. 

While traveling to the meeting-point the 
pace is always slow, as it is an object to bring 
the horses on the ground as fresh as possible. 
Accordingly, we keep at a walk almost all day, 
and the riders, having nothing else to do, as- 
sist the wranglers in driving the saddle-band, 
three or four going in front, and others on the 
side, so that the horses shall keep on a walk. 
There is always some trouble with the ani- 
mals at the starting out, as they are very fresh 
and are restive under the saddle. ‘The herd 
is likely to stampede, and any beast that is 
frisky or vicious is sure to show its worst side. 
To do really effective cow-work a pony should 
be well broken; but many even of the old 
ones have vicious traits, and almost every 
man will have in his string one or two young 
horses, or broncos, hardly broken at all. In 
consequence, very many of my horses have to 
this day traits not calculated to set a timid or 
a clumsy rider at his ease. One or two run 
away and cannot be held by even the strong- 
est bit; others can hardly be bridled or sad- 
dled until they have been thrown; two or 
three have a tendency to fall over backward ; 
and half of them buck more or less, some so 
hard that only an expert can sit them. 

In riding these wild, vicious horses, and in 
careering over such very bad ground, espe- 
cially at night, accidents are always occurring. 
A man who is merely an ordinary rider is cer- 
tain to have a pretty hard time. On my first 
round-up I had a string of nine horses, four of 
them broncos, only broken to the extent of hav- 
ing each been saddled once or twice. Oné of 
them it was an impossibility to bridle or to sad- 
dle single-handed ; it was very difficult to get 
on or off him, and he was exceedingly nervous 
if a man moved his hands or feet; but he had 
no bad tricks. The second soon became per- 
fectly quiet. The third turned out to be one 
of the worst buckers on the ranch: once, when 
he bucked me off, I managed to fall on a stone 
and broke a rib. The fourth had a still worse 
habit, for he would balk and then throw him- 
self over backward: once, when I was not 
quick enough, he caught me and broke some- 
thing in the point of my shoulder, so that it 
was some weeks before I could raise the arm 
freely. My hurts were far from serious, and 
did not interfere with my riding and working 
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as usual through the round-up; but I was 
heartily glad when it ended, and ever since 
have religiously done my best to get none but 
gentle horses in my own string. However, 
every one gets falls from or with his horse now 
and then in the cow country; and even my 
men, good riders though they are, are some- 
times injured. One of them once broke his 
ankle; another a rib; another was on one 
occasion stunned, remaining unconscious for 
some hours; and yet another had certain of 
his horses buck under him so hard and long 
as finally to hurt his lungs and make him cough 
blood, Fatal accidents occur annually in al- 
most every district, especially if there is much 
work to be done among stampeded cattle at 
night; but on my own ranch none of my 
men have ever been seriously hurt, though on 
one occasion a cowboy from another ranch, 
who was with my wagon, was killed, his 
horse falling and pitching him heavily on his 
head. 

For bedding, each man has two or three 
pairs of blankets, and a tarpaulin or small 
wagon-sheet. Usually, two or three sleep to- 
gether. Even in June the nights are generally 
cool and pleasant, and it is chilly in the early 
mornings; although this is not always so, and 
when the weather stays hot and mosquitoes 
are plenty,the hours of darkness, even in mid- 
summer, seem painfully long. Inthe Bad Lands 
proper we are not often bothered very seriously 
by these winged pests; but in the low bottoms 
of the Big Missouri, and beside many of the 
reedy ponds and great sloughs out on the prai- 
rie, they are a perfect scourge. During the very 
hot nights, when they are especially active, the 
bed-clothes make a man feel absolutely smoth- 
ered, and yet his only chance for sleep is to 
wrap himself tightly up, head and all; and 
even then some of the pests will usually force 
their way in. At sunset I have seen the mos- 
quitoes rise up from the land like a dense cloud, 
to make the hot, stifling night one long tor- 
ture; the horses would neither lie down nor 
graze, traveling restlessly to and fro till day- 
break, their bodies streaked and bloody, and 
the insects settling on them so as to make 
them all one color, a uniform gray; while the 
men, after a few hours’ tossing about in the 
vain attempt to sleep, rose, built a little fire of 
damp sage brush, and thus endured the misery 
as best they could until it was light enough to 
work, 

But if the weather is fine, a man will never 
sleep better nor more pleasantly than in the 
open air after a hard day’s work on the round- 
up; nor will an ordinary shower or gust of 
wind disturb him in the least, for he simply 
draws the tarpaulin over his head and goes on 
sleeping. But now and then we have a wind- 
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storm that might better be called a whirlwind 
and has to be met very differently ; and two 
or three days or nights of rain insure the wet- 
ting of the blankets, and therefore shivering 
discomfort on the part of the would-be sleeper. 
For two or three hours all goes well; and it 
is rather soothing to listen to the steady pat- 
ter of the great raindrops on the canvas. But 
then it will be found that a corner has been 
left open through which the water can get in, 
or else the tarpaulin will begin to leak some- 
where; or perhaps the water will have col- 
lected in a hollow underneath and have begun 
to soak through. Soon a little stream trickles 
in, and every effort to remedy matters merely 
results in a change for the worse. To move 
out of the way insures getting wet in a fresh 
spot; and the best course is to lie still and 
accept the evils that have come with what 
fortitude one can. Even thus, the first night 
a man can sleep pretty well; but if the rain 
continues, the second night, when the blankets 
are already damp, and when the water comes 
through more easily, is apt to be most un- 
pleasant. 

Of course, a man can take little spare cloth- 
ing on a round-up; at the very outside two 
or three clean handkerchiefs, a pair of socks, 
a change of underclothes, and the most primi- 
tive kind of washing apparatus, all wrapped 
up in a stout jacket which is to be worn when 
night-herding. The inevitable “slicker,” or oil- 
skin coat, which gives complete protection 
from the wet, is always carried behind the 
saddle. 

At the meeting-place there is usually a de- 
lay of a day or two to let every one come in; 
and the plain on which the encampment is 
made becomes a scene of great bustle and tur- 
moil. The heavy four-horse wagons jolt in from 
different quarters, the horse-wranglers rush- 
ing madly to and fro in the endeavor to keep 
the different saddle-bands from mingling, while 
the “riders,” or cowboys, with each wagon jog 
along in a body. ‘The representatives from 
outside districts ride in singly or by twos and 
threes, every man driving before him his own 
horses, one of them loaded with his bedding. 
Each wagon wheels out of the way into some 
camping-place not too near the others, the bed- 
ding is tossed out on the ground, and then 
every one is left to do what he wishes, while 
the different wagon bosses, or foremen, seek 
out the captain of the round-up to learn what 
his plans are. 

There is a good deal of rough but effective 
discipline and method in the way in which a 
round-up is carried on. The captain of the 
whole has as lieutenants the various wagon 
foremen, and in making demands for men to 
do some special service he will usually merely 
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designate some foreman to take charge of the 
work and let him parcel it out among his men 
to suit himself. The captain of the round-up 
or the foreman of a wagon may himself be a 
ranchman; if such is not the case, and the 
ranchman nevertheless comes along, he works 
and fares precisely as do the other cowboys. 
While the head men are gathered in a little 
knot, planning out the work, the others are 
dispersed over the plain in every direction, ra- 
cing, breaking rough horses, or simply larking 
with one another. If a man has an especially 
bad horse, he usually takes such an opportu- 
nity, when he has plenty of time, to ride him ; 
and while saddling he is surrounded by a crowd 
of most unsympathetic associates who greet 
with uproarious mirth any misadventure. A 
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may reserve all his energies for the rider. In 
the last case, the man, keeping tight hold with 
his left hand of the cheek-strap, so as to pre- 
vent the horse from getting his head down 
until he is fairly seated, swings himself quickly 
into the saddle. Up rises the bronco’s back into 
an arch; his head, the ears laid straight back, 
goes down between his fore feet, and, squeal- 
ing savagely, he makes a succession of rapid, 
stiff-legged, jarring bounds. Sometimes he is 
a “ plunging” bucker, who runs forward all the 
time while bucking; or he may buck steadily 
in one place, or “sunfish,”—that is, bring first 
one shoulder down almost to the ground and 
then the other,— or else he may change ends 
while in the air. A first-class nder will sit 
throughout it all without moving from the sad- 
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man on a bucking horse is always considered 
fair game, every squeal and jump of the bron- 
co being hailed with cheers of delighted irony 
for the rider and shouts to “stay with him.” 
The antics of a vicious bronco show infinite 
variety of detail, but are all modeled on one 
general plan. When the rope settles round his 
neck the fight begins, and it is only after much 
plunging and snorting that a twist is taken 
over his nose, or else a hackamore —a species 
of severe halter, usually made of plaited hair — 
slipped on his head. While being bridled he 
strikes viciously with his fore feet, and perhaps 
has to be blindfolded or thrown down ; and 
to get the saddle on him is quite as difficult. 
When saddled, he may get rid of his exuber- 
ant spirits by bucking under the saddle, or 
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dle, quirting * his horse all the time, though his 
hat may be jarred off his head and his revolver 
out of its sheath. After a few jumps, however, 
the average man grasps hold of the horn of 
the saddle —the delighted onlookers mean- 
while earnestly advising him not to “go to 
leather”—and is contented to get through 
the affair in any shape provided he can escape 
without being thrown off. An accident is of 
necessity borne with a broad grin, as any at- 
tempt to resent the raillery of the bystanders — 
which is perfectly good-humored — would be 
apt to result disastrously. Cowboys are cer- 
tainly extremely good riders, As a class they 

* Quirt is the name of the short flexible spay nas 


used throughout cowboy land. The term is a Spanis 
one. 
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have no superiors. Of course, they would at 
first be at a disadvantage in steeple-chasing or 
fox-hunting, but their average of horseman- 
ship is without doubt higher than that of the 
men who take part in these latter amusements. 
A cowboy would learn to ride across country 
in a quarter of the time it would take a cross- 
country rider to learn to handle a vicious 
bronco or to do good cow-work round and 
in a herd. 

On such a day, when there is no regular 
work, there will often also be horse-races, as 
each outfit is pretty sure to have some running 
pony which it believes can outpace any other. 
These contests are always short-distance dash- 
es, for but a few hundred yards. Horse-racing 
is a mania with most plainsmen, white or red. 
A man with a good racing pony will travel 
all about with it, often winning large sums, 
visiting alike cow ranches, frontier towns, and 
Indian encampments. Sometimes the race is 
“pony against pony,” the victor taking both 
steeds. In racing the men ride bareback, as 
there are hardly any light saddles in the cow 
country. There will be intense excitement 
and very heavy betting over a race between 
two well-known horses, together with a good 
chance of blood being shed in the attendant 
quarrels. Indiansand whites often race against 
each other as well as among themselves. I 
have seen several such contests, and in every 
case but one the white man happened to win. 
A race is usually run between two thick rows 
of spectators, on foot and on horseback, and 
as the racers pass, these rows close in behind 
them, every man yelling and shouting with 
all the strength of his lungs, and all waving 
their hats and cloaks to encourage the con- 
testants, or firing off their revolvers and sad- 
dle guns. Thelittle horses are fairly maddened, 
as is natural enough, and run as if they were 
crazy: were the distances longer, some would 
be sure to drop in their tracks. 

Besides the horse-races, which are, of course, 
the main attraction, the men at a round-up 
will often get up wrestling matches or foot- 
races. In fact, every one feels that he is off for 
a holiday; for after the monotony of a long 
winter, the cowboys look forward eagerly to 
the round-up, where the work is hard, it is 
true, but exciting and varied, and treated a 
good deal as a frolic. There is no eight-hour 
law in cowboy land: during round-up time we 
often count ourselves lucky if we get off with 
much less than sixteen hours; but the work 
is done in the saddle, and the men are spurred 
on all the time by the desire to outdo one an- 
other in feats of daring and skillful horseman- 
ship. ‘There is very little quarreling or fight- 
ing; and though the fun often takes the form 
of rather rough horse-play, yet the practice 
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of carrying dangerous weapons makes cow- 
boys show far more rough courtesy to each 
other and far less rudeness to strangers than 
is the case among, for instance, Eastern min- 
ers, or even lumbermen. When a quarrel may 
very probably result fatally, a man thinks twice 
before going into it: warlike people or classes 
always treat one another with a certain amount 
of consideration and politeness. The moral 
tone of a cow-camp, indeed, is rather high than 
otherwise. eanness, cowardice, and dishon 
esty are nc. tolerated. There is a high regard 
for truthfulness and keeping one’s word, in- 
tense contempt for any kind of hypocrisy, and 
a hearty dislike for a man who shirks his 
work. Many of the men gamble and drink, 
but many do neither; and the conversation is 
not worse than in most bodies composed wholly 
of male human beings. A cowboy will not 
submit tamely to an insult, and is very ready 
to avenge his own wrongs; nor has he an 
overwrought fear of shedding blood. He pos- 
sesses, in fact, few of the emasculated, milk- 
and-water moralities admired by the pseudo- 
philanthropists; but he does possess, to a very 
high degree, the stern, manly qualities that are 
so valuable to a nation. 

The method of work is simple. The mess- 
wagons and loose horses, after breaking camp 
in the morning, move on in a straight line for 
some few miles, going into camp again before 
midday; and the day herd, consisting of all 
the cattle that have been found far off their 
range, and which are to be brought back 
there, and of any others that it is necessary to 
gather, follows on afterwards. Meanwhile the 
cowboys scatter out and drive in all the cattle 
from the country round about, going perhaps 
ten or fifteen miles back from the line of 
march, and meeting at the place where camp 
has already been pitched. ‘The wagons al- 
ways keep some little distance from one an- 
other, and the saddle-bands do the same, so 
that the horses may not get mixed, It is rather 
picturesque to see the four-horse teams filing 
down at a trot through a pass among the 
buttes —the saddle-bands being driven along 
at a smart pace to one side or behind, the 
teamsters cracking their whips, and the horse- 
wranglers calling and shouting as they ride 
rapidly from side to side behind the horses, 
urging on the stragglers by dexterous touches 
with the knotted ends of their long lariats 
that are left trailing from the saddle. ‘The 
country driven over is very rough, and it is 
often necessary to double up teams and put 
on eight horses to each wagon in going up an 
unusually steep pitch, or hauling through a 
deep mud-hole, or over a river crossing where 
there is quicksand. 

The speed and thoroughness with which a 
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country can be worked depends, of course, very 
largely upon the number of riders. Ours is 
probably about an average round-up as re- 
gards size. The last spring I was out, there 
were half a dozen wagons along; the saddle- 
bands numbered about a hundred each; and 
the morning we started, sixty men in the sad- 
dle splashed across the shallow ford of the 
river that divided the plain where we had 
camped from the valley of the long winding 
creek up which we were first to work. 

In the morning, the cook is preparing break- 
fast long before the first glimmer of dawn. As 
soon as it is ready, probably about 3 o’clock, 
he utters a long-drawn shout, and all the 
sleepers feel it is time to be up on the instant, 
for they know there can be no such thing 
as delay on the round-up, under penalty of 
being set afoot. Accordingly, they bundle 
out, rubbing their eyes and yawning, draw 
on their boots and trousers,— if they have taken 
the latter off,—roll up and cord their bedding, 
and usually without any attempt at washing 
crowd over to the little smoldering fire, which 
is placed in a hole dug in the ground, so that 
there may be no risk of its spreading. The 
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men are rarely very hungry at breakfast, and 
it is a meal that has to be eaten in shortest 
order, so it is perhaps the least important. 
Each man, as he comes up, grasps a tin cup 
and plate from the mess-box, pours out his tea 
or coffee, with sugar, but of course no milk, 
helps himself to one or two of the biscuits that 
have been baked in a Dutch oven, and perhaps 
also to a slice of the fat pork swimming in 
the grease of the frying-pan, ladles himself out 
some beans, if there are any, and squats down 
on the ground to eat his breakfast. The meal 
is not an elaborate one; nevertheless a man 
will have to hurry if he wishes to eat it before 
hearing the foreman sing out, “ Come, boys, 
catch your horses” ; when he must drop every- 
thing and run out to the wagon with his lariat. 
The night wrangler is now bringing in the 
saddle-band, which he has _ been up all night 
guarding. A rope corral is rigged up by 
stretching a rope from each wheel of one side 
of the wagon, making a V-shaped space, into 
which the saddle-horses are driven. Certain 
men stand around to keep them inside, while 
the others catch the horses: many outfits have 
one man to doall the roping. As soon aseach 
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has caught his horse — usually a strong, tough 
animal, the small, quick ponies being reserved 
for the work round the herd in the afternoon — 
the band, now in charge of the day wrangler, 
is turned loose, and every one saddles up as 
fast as possible. It still lacks some time of 
being sunrise, and the air has in it the pecu- 
liar chill of the early morning. When all are 
saddled, many of the horses bucking and 
dancing about, the riders from the different 
wagons all assemble at the one where the cap- 
tain is sitting, already mounted. He waits a 
very short time—for laggards receive but 
scant mercy —before announcing the pro- 
posed camping-place and parceling out the 
work among those present. If, as is usually 
the case, the line of march is along a river or 
creek, he appoints some man to take a dozen 
others and drive down (or up) it ahead of the 
day herd, so that the latter will not have 
to travel through other cattle; the day herd 
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Meanwhile the two bands, a score of riders 
in each, separate and make their way in op- 
posite directions. ‘The leader of each tries to 
get such a “scatter” on his men that they 
will cover completely all the land gone over. 
This morning work is called circle riding, and 
is peculiarly hard inthe Bad Lands on account 
of the remarkably broken, rugged nature of the 
country. The men come in on lines that tend 
to a common center —as if the sticks of a fan 
were curved. As the band goes out, the leader 
from time to time detaches one or two men to 
ride down through certain sections of the coun- 
try, making the shorter, or what are called 
inside, circles, while he keeps on; and finally, 
retaining as companions the twoor three whose 
horses are toughest, makes the longest or out 
side circle himself, going clear back to the 
divide, or whatever the point may be that 
marks the limit of the round-up work, and 
then turning and working straight to the meet 
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itself being driven and guarded by a dozen men 
detached for that purpose. The rest of the 
riders are divided into two bands, placed un- 
der men who know the country, and start out, 
one on each side, to bring in every head for 
fifteen miles back. The captain then himself 
rides down to the new camping-place, so as to 
be there as soon as any cattle are brought in. 


ing-place. Each man, of course, brings in every 
head of cattle he can see. 

These long, swift rides in the glorious 
spring mornings are not soon to be forgotten. 
The sweet, fresh air, with a touch of sharp- 
ness thus early in the day, and the rapid mo- 
tion of the fiery little horse combine to make 
a man’s blood thrill and leap with sheer buoy- 
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ant light-heartedness and eager, exultant 
pleasure in the boldness and freedom of the 
life he is leading.- As we climb the steep 
sides of the first range of buttes, wisps of 
wavering mist still cling in the hollows of 
the valley; when we come out on the top 
of the first great plateau, the sun flames up 
over its edge, and in the level, red beams the 
galloping horsemen throw long fantastic shad- 
ows. Black care rarely sits behind a rider 
whose pace is fast enough; at any rate, not 
when he first feels the horse move under 
him. 

Sometimes we trot or pace, and again we 
lope or gallop; the few who are to take the 
outside circle must needs ride both hard and 
fast. Although only grass-fed, the horses are 
tough and wiry ; and, moreover, are each used 
but once in four days, or thereabouts, so they 
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work well. ‘The course out lies 


stand the 
across great grassy plateaus, along knife-like 
ridge crests, among winding valleys and ra- 
vines, and over acres of barren, sun-scorched 
buttes, that look grimly grotesque and forbid- 


ding, while in the Bad Lands the riders un- 
hesitatingly go down and over places where 
it seems impossible that a horse should even 
stand. ‘The line of horsemen will quarter down 
the side of a butte, where every pony has to 
drop from ledge to ledge like a goat, and will 
go over the shoulder of a soapstone cliff, when 
wet and slippery, with a series of plunges and 
scrambles which if unsuccessful would land 
horses and riders in the bottom of the cahon- 
like washout below. In descending a clay 
butte after a rain, the pony will put all four 
feet together and slide down to the bottom 
almost or quite on his haunches. In very 
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wet weather the Bad Lands are absolutely 
impassable; but if the ground is not slippery, 
it is a remarkable place that can shake the 
matter-of-course confidence felt by the rider 
in the capacity of his steed to go anywhere. 
When the men on the outside circle have 
reached the bound set them,— whether it is 
a low divide, a group of jagged hills, the edge 
of the rolling, limitless prairie, or the long, 
waste reaches of alkali and sage brush,—they 
turn their horses’ heads and begin to work 
down the branches of the creeks, one or two 
riding down the bottom, while the others keep 
off to the right and the left, a little ahead and 
fairly high up on the side hills, so as to com- 
mand as much of a view as possible. On the 
level or rolling prairies the cattle can be seen 
a long way off, and it is an easy matter to 
gather and to drive them; but in the Bad Lands 
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“every little pocket, basin, and coulée has 
to be searched, every gorge or ravine en- 
tered, and the dense patches of brushwood 
and spindling, wind-beaten trees closely exam- 
ined. All the cattle are carried on ahead 
down the creek; and it is curious to watch 
the different behavior of the different breeds. 
A cowboy riding off to one side of the creek, 
and seeing a number of long-horned ‘Texans 
grazing in the branches of a set of coulées, has 
merely to ride across the upper ends of these, 
uttering the drawn-out “ ei-koh-h-h,” so famil- 
iar to the cattle-men, and the long-horns will 
stop grazing, stare fixedly at him, and then, 
wheeling, strike off down the coulées at a trot, 
tails in air, to be carried along by the center 
riders when they reach the main creek into 
which the coulées lead. Our own range cattle 
are not so wild, but nevertheless are easy to 
drive; while Eastern-raised beasts have little 
fear of a horseman, and merely stare stupidly 
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at him until he rides directly towards them. 
Every little bunch of stock is thus collected, 
and all are driven along together. At the place 
where some large fork joins the main creek 
another band may be met, driven by some of 
the men who have left earlier in the day to 
take one of the shorter circles; and thus, be- 
fore coming down to the bottom where the 
wagons are camped and where the actual 
“round-up” itself is to take place, this one 
herd may include a couple of thousand head ; 
or, on the other hand, the longest ride may 
not result in the finding of a dozen animals. 
As soon as the riders are in, they disperse 
to their respective wagons to get dinner and 
change horses, leaving the cattle to be held 
by one or two of their number. If only a 
small number of cattle have been gathered, 
they will all be run into one herd ; if there are 





many of them, however, the different herds 
will be held separate. 

A plain where a round-up is taking place 
offers a picturesque sight. I well remember one 
such. It was on a level bottom in the bend 
of the river, which here made an almost semi- 
circular sweep. The bottom was in shape a 
long oval, hemmed in by an unbroken line 
of steep bluffs so that it looked like an am 
phitheater. Across the faces of the dazzling 
white cliffs there were sharp bands of black and 
red, drawn by the coal seams and the layers 
of burned clay: the leaves of the trees and the 
grass had the vivid green of spring-time. The 
wagons were camped among the cottonwood 
trees fringing the river, a thin column of smoke 
rising up from beside each. The horses were 
grazing round the outskirts, those of each 
wagon by themselves and kept from going 
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too near the others by their watchful guard. 
In the great circular corral, towards one end, 
the men were already branding calves, while 
the whole middle of the bottom was covered 
with lowing herds of cattle and shouting, gal- 
loping cowboys. Apparently there was nothing 
but dust, noise, and confusion; but in reality 
the work was proceeding all the while with 
the utmost rapidity and certainty. 

As soon as, or even before, the last cir- 
cle riders have come in and have snatched a 
few hasty mouthfuls to serve as their midday 
meal, we begin to work the herd — or herds, 
if the one herd would be of too unwieldy size. 
The animals are held in a compact bunch, 
most of the riders forming a ring outside, while 
a couple from each ranch successively look 
the herds through and cut out those marked 
with their own brand. It is difficult, in such a 
mass of moving beasts,— for they do not stay 
still, but keep weaving in and out among each 
other,— to find all of one’s own animals: a 
man must have natural gifts, as well as great 
experience, before he becomes a good brand- 
reader and is able to really “clean up a herd” — 
that is, be sure he has left nothing of his own 
in it, 

To do good work in cutting out from a herd, 
not only should the rider be a good horseman, 
but he should also have a skillful, thoroughly 
trained horse. A good cutting pony is not 
common, and is generally too valuable to be 
used anywhere but in the herd. Such an one 
enters thoroughly into the spirit of the thing, 
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and finds out immediately the animal his mas- 
ter is after; he will then follow it closely of his 
own accord through every wheel and double, 
at top speed. When looking through the herd, 
it is necessary to move slowly; and when any 
animal is found it is taken to the outskirts at 
a walk, so as not to alarm the others. Once at 
the outside, however, the cowboy has to ride 
like lightning; for as soon as the beast he is 
after finds itself separated from its companions 
it endeavors to break back among them, and 
a young, range-raised steer or heifer runs like 
a deer. In cutting out a cow and a calf two 
men have to work together. As the animals of 
a brand are cut out they are received and held 
apart by some rider detailed for the purpose, 
who is said to be “ holding the cut.” 

All this time the men holding the herd have 
their hands full, for some animal is continually 
trying to break out, when the nearest man flies 
at it at once and after a smart chase brings it 
back to its fellows. As soon as all the cows, 
calves, and whatever else is being gathered 
have been cut out, the rest are driven clear 
off the ground and turned loose, being headed 
in the direction contrary to that in which we 
travel the following day. Then the riders 
surround the next herd, the men holding cuts 
move them up near it, and the work is begun 
anew. 

If it is necessary to throw an animal, either 
to examine a brand or for any other reason, 
half a dozen men will have their ropes down 
at once; and then it is spur and quirt in 
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the rivalry to see which can outdo the other 
until the beast is roped and thrown. A first- 
class hand will, unaided, rope, throw, and tie 
down a cow or steer in wonderfully short time: 
one of the favorite tests of competitive skill 
among the cowboys is the speed with which 
this feat can be accomplished. Usually, how- 
ever, one man ropes the animal by the head 
and another at the same time gets the loop 
of his lariat over one or both its hind legs, 
when it is twisted over and stretched out ina 
second. In following an animal on horseback 
the man keeps steadily swinging the rope 
round his head, by a dexterous motion of the 
wrist only, until he gets a chance to throw it; 
when on foot, especially if catching horses in 
a corral, the loop is allowed to drag loosely 
on the ground. A good roper will hurl out 
the coil with marvelous accuracy and force ; 
it fairly whistles through the air, and settles 
round the object with almost infallible cer- 
tainty. Mexicans make the best ropers; but 
some ‘Texans are very little behind them. A 
good horse takes as much interest in the work 
as does his rider, and the instant the noose set- 
tles over the victim wheels and braces himself 
to meet the shock, standing with his legs firmly 
planted, the steer or cow being thrown with 
a jerk. An unskillful rider and an untrained 
horse will often themselves be thrown when 
the strain comes. 

Sometimes an animal— usually a cow or 
steer, but, strangely enough, very rarely a bull 
—will get fighting mad, and turn on the men. 
If on the drive, such a beast usually is simply 
dropped out; but if they have time, nothing 
delights the cowboys more than an encounter 
of this sort, and the charging brute is roped 
and tied down in short order. Often such a 
one will make a very vicious fight, and is most 
dangerous. Once a fighting cow kept several 
of us busy for 
nearly an hour; 
she gored two 
ponies, one of 
them, which 
was, luckily, 
hurt but slight- 
ly, being my 
own pet cut- 
ting horse. Ifa 
steer is hauled 
out of a mud- 
hole, its first 
act is usually 
to charge the 
rescuer. 

As soon as 2 
all the brands — 
of cattle are 
worked, and 

VoL. XXXV.—117. 
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the animals that are to be driven along have 
been put in the day herd, attention is turned 
to the cows and calves, which are already 
gathered in different bands, consisting each 
of all the cows of a certain brand and all 
the calves that are following them. If there 
is a corral, each band is in turn driven into 
it; if there is none, a ring of riders does 
duty in its place. A fire is built, the irons 
heated, and a dozen men dismount to, as it is 
called, “‘wrestle” the calves. The best two 
ropers go in on their horses to catch the lat- 
ter; one man keeps tally, acouple put on the 
brands, and the others seize, throw, and hold 
the little unfortunates. A first-class roper in- 
variably catches the calf by both hind feet, and 
then, having taken a twist with his lariat round 
the horn of the saddle, drags the bawling little 
creature, extended at full length, up to the 
fire, where it is held before it can make a 
struggle. A less skillful roper catches round 
the neck, and then, if the calf is a large one, 
the man who seizes it has his hands full, as 
the bleating, bucking animal develops aston 
ishing strength, cuts the wildest capers, and 
resists frantically and with all its power. If 
there are seventy or eighty calves in a corral, 
the scene is one of the greatest confusion. 
The ropers, spurring and checking the fierce 
little horses, drag the calves up so quickly that 
a dozen men can hardly hold them; the men 
with the irons, blackened with soot, run to 
and fro; the calf-wrestlers, grimy with blood, 
dust, and sweat, work like beavers; while with 
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the voice of a stentor the tally-man shouts 
out the number and sex of each calf. ‘The 
dust rises in clouds, and the shouts, cheers, 
curses, and laughter of the men unite with 
the lowing of the cows and the frantic bleat- 
ing of the roped calves to make a perfect 
babel. Now and then an old cow turns vicious 
and puts every one out of the corral. Ora 
maverick bull,— that is, an unbranded bull,—a 
yearling or a two-years-old, is caught, thrown, 
and branded ; when he is let up, there is sure 
to be a fine scatter. Down goes his head, and 
he bolts at the nearest man, who makes out 
of the way at top speed, amidst roars of laugh- 
ter from all of his companions; while the men 
holding down calves swear savagely as they 
dodge charging mavericks, trampling horses, 
and taut lariats with frantic, plunging little 
beasts at the farther ends. 

Every morning certain riders are detached 
to drive and to guard the day herd, which 
is most monotonous work, the men being on 
from 4 in the morning till 8 in the evening, 
the only rest coming at dinner-time, when they 
change horses. When the herd has reached 
the camping-ground there is nothing to do but 
to loll listlessly over the saddle-bow in the blaz- 
ing sun, watching the cattle feed and sleep, and 
seeing that they do not spread out too much. 
Plodding slowly along on the trail through 
the columns of dust stirred up by the hoofs is 
not much better. Cattle travel best and fastest 
strung out in long lines; the swiftest taking the 
lead in single file, while the weak and the lazy, 
the young calves and the poor cows, crowd to- 
gether in the rear. ‘Two men travel along with 
the leaders, one on each side, to point them 
in the right direction; one or two others keep 
by the flanks, and the rest are in the rear to 
act as “drag-drivers” and hurry up the phalanx 
of reluctant weaklings. If the foremost of the 
string travels too fast, one rider will go along 
on the trail a few rods ahead, and thus keep 
them back so that those in the rear will not be 
left behind. 

Generally all this is very tame and irksome ; 
but by fits and starts there will be little flurries 
of excitement. ‘Two or three of the circle riders 
may unexpectedly come over a butte near by 
with a bunch of cattle, which at once start for 
the day herd, and then there will be a few 
minutes’ furious riding hither and thither to 
keep them out. Or the cattle may begin to 
run, and then get “ milling ”—that is, all crowd 
together into a mass like a ball, wherein 
they move round and round, trying to 
keep their heads towards the center, and re- 
fusing to leave it. The only way to start them 
is to force one’s horse in among them and 
cut out some of their number, which then be 
gin to travel off by themselves, when the 
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others will probably follow. But in spite of 
occasional incidents of this kind, day-herding 
has a dreary sameness about it that makes the 
men dislike and seek to avoid it. 

From 8 in the evening till 4 in the morn- 
ing the day herd becomes a night herd. Each 
wagon in succession undertakes to guard it 
for a night, dividing the time into watches 
of two hours apiece, a couple of riders taking 
each watch. This is generally chilly and te- 
dious; but at times it is accompanied by in- 
tense excitement and danger, when the cattle 
become stampeded, whether by storm or other- 
wise. The first and the last watches are those 
chosen by preference; the others are dis- 
agreeable, the men having to turn out cold 
and sleepy, in the pitchy darkness, the two 
hours of chilly wakefulness completely break- 
ing the night’s rest. The first guards have to 
bed the cattle down, though the day-herders 
often do this themselves: it simply consists in 
hemming them into as small a space as pos- 
sible, and then riding round them until they 
lie down and fall asleep. Often, especially at 
first, this takes some time—the beasts will 
keep rising and lying down again. When at 
last most become quiet, some perverse brute 
of a steer will deliberately hook them all up; 
they keep moving in and out among one an- 
other, and long strings of animals suddenly 
start out from the herd at a stretching walk, 
and are turned back by the nearest cowboy 
only to break forth at a new spot. When 
finally they have lain down and are chewing 
their cud or slumbering, the two night guards 
begin riding round them in opposite ways, 
often, on very dark nights, calling or singing 
to them, as the sound of the human voice on 
such occasions seems to have a tendency to 
quiet them. In inky black weather, especially 
when rainy, it is both difficult and unpleasant 
work; the main trust must be placed in the 
horse, which, if old at the business, will of its 
own accord keep pacing steadily round the 
herd, and head off any animals that, unseen 
by the rider’s eyes in the darkness, are trying 
to break out. Usually the watch passes off 
without incident, but on rare occasions the 
cattle become restless and prone to stampede. 
Anything may then start them —the plunge 
of a horse, the sudden approach of a coyote, 
or the arrival of some outside steers or cows 
that have smelt them and come up. Every 
animal in the herd will be on its feet in an in 
stant, as if by an electric shock, and off with a 
rush, horns and tail up. Then, no matter how 
rough the ground nor how pitchy black the 
night, the cowboys must ride for all there is 
in them and spare neither their own nor their 
horses’ necks. Perhaps their charges break 
away and are lost altogether; perhaps, by 
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desperate galloping, they may head them off, 
get them running in a circle, and finally stop 
them. Once stopped, they may break again, 
and possibly divide up, one cowboy, perhaps, 
following each band. I have known six such 
stops and renewed stampedes to take place in 
one night, the cowboy staying with his ever- 
diminishing herd of steers until daybreak, 
when he managed to get them under control 
again, and, by careful humoring of his jaded, 
staggering horse, finally brought those that 
were left back to the camp several miles dis- 
tant. The riding in these night stampedes is 


AT NIGHT, 


wild and dangerous to a degree, especially if 
the man gets caught in the rush of the beasts. 
It also frequently necessitates an immense 
amount of work in collecting the scattered 
animals. On one such occasion a small party 
of us were thirty-six hours in the saddle, dis 
mounting only to change horses or to eat. We 
were almost worn out at the end of the time; 
but it must be kept in mind that for a long 
spell of such work a stock-saddle is far less 
tiring than the ordinary Eastern or English 
one, and in every way superior to it. 

By very hard riding, such a stampede may 
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sometimes be prevented. Once we were 
bringing a thousand head of young cattle 
down to my lower ranch, and as the river was 
high were obliged to take the inland trail. 
The third night we were forced to make a 
dry camp, the cattle having had no water 
since the morning. Nevertheless, we got them 
bedded down without difficulty, and one of 
the cowboys and myself stood first guard. 
But very soon after nightfall, when the dark- 
ness had become complete, the thirsty brutes 
of one accord got on their feet and tried to 
break out. The only salvation was to keep 
them close together, as, if they once got scat- 
tered, we knew they could never be gathered ; 
so I kept on one side, and the cowboy on 
the other, and never in my life did I ride so 
hard. In the darkness I could but dimly see 
the shadowy outlines of the herd, as with 
whip and spurs I ran the pony along its edge, 
turning back the beasts at one point barely 
in time to wheel and keep them in at another. 
The ground was cut up by numerous little 
gullies, and each of us got several falls, horses 
and riders turning complete somersaults. We 
were dripping with sweat, and our ponies 
quivering and trembling like quaking aspens, 
when, after more than an hour of the most 
violent exertion, we finally got the herd 
quieted again. 

On another occasion while with the round- 
up ye were spared an excessively unpleasant 
night only because there happened to be two 
or three great corrals not more than a mile 
or so away. All day long it had been raining 
heavily, and we were well drenched; but to- 
wards evening it lulled a little, and the day 
herd, a very large one, of some two thousand 
head, was gathered on an open bottom. We 
had turned the horses loose, and in our oil- 
skin slickers cowered, soaked and comfortless, 
under the lee of the wagon, to take a meal 
of damp bread and lukewarm tea, the sizzling 
embers of the fire having about given up the 
ghost after a fruitless struggle with the steady 
downpour. Suddenly the wind began to come 
in quick, sharp gusts, and soon a regular bliz- 
zard was blowing, driving the rain in stinging 
level sheets before it. Just as we were prepar- 
ing to turn into bed, with the certainty of a 
night of more or less chilly misery ahead of 
us, one of my men, an iron-faced personage, 
whom no one would ever have dreamed had a 
weakness for poetry, looked towards the plain 
where the cattle were, and remarked, “I guess 
there ’s ‘racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea’ 
now, sure.” Following his gaze, I saw that 
the cattle had begun to drift before the storm, 
the night guards being evidently unable to 
cope with them, while at the other wagons 
riders were saddling in hot haste and spurring 
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off to their help through the blinding rain. 
Some of us at once ran out to our own saddle- 
band. All of the ponies were standing hud- 
dled together, with their heads down and their 
tails to the wind. They were wild and restive 
enough usually; but the storm had cowed 
them, and we were able to catch them with- 
out either rope or halter. We made quick 
work of saddling; and the second each man 
was ready, away he loped through the dusk, 
splashing and slipping in the pools of water 
that studded the muddy plain. Most of the 
riders were already out when we arrived. ‘The 
cattle were gathered in a compact, wedge- 
shaped, or rather fan-shaped mass, with their 
tails to the wind—that is, towards the thin 
end of the wedge or fan. In front of this fan- 
shaped mass of frightened, maddened beasts 
was a long line of cowboys, each muffled in 
his slicker and with his broad hat pulled down 
over his eyes, to shield him from the pelting 
rain. When the cattle were quiet for a mo- 
ment every horseman at once turned round 
with his back to the wind, and the whole line 
stood as motionless as so manysentries. ‘Then, 
if the cattle began to spread out and overlap 
at the ends, or made a rush and broke through 
at one part of the lines, there would be a 
change into wild activity. The men, shouting 
and swaying in their saddles, darted to and 
fro with reckless speed, utterly heedless of 
danger—now racing to the threatened point, 
now checking and wheeling their horses so 
sharply as to bring them square on their 
haunches, or even throw them flat down, while 
the hoofs plowed long furrows in the slippery 
soil, until, after some minutes of this mad gal- 
loping hither and thither, the herd, having 
drifted a hundred yards or so, would be once 
more brought up standing. We always had 
tolet them drift a little to prevent their spread- 
ing out too much. The din of the thunder 
was terrific, peal following peal until they 
mingled in one continuous, rumbling roar ; and 
at every thunder-clap louder than its fellows 
the cattle would try to break away. Darkness 
had set in, but each flash of lightning showed 
us a dense array of tossing horns and staring 
eyes. It grew always harder to hold in the 
herd; but the drift took us along to the corrals 
already spoken of, whose entrances were luck 

ily to windward. As soon as we reached the 
first we cut off part of the herd, and turned 
it within; and after again doing this with the 
second, we were able to put all the remaining 
animals into the third. The instant the cattle 
were housed five-sixths of the horsemen started 
back at full speed for the wagons; the rest of 
us barely waited to put up the bars and make 
the corrals secure before galloping after them. 
We had to ride right in the teeth of the driv- 
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IN A STAMPEDE, 


ing storm; and once at the wagons we made 
small delay in crawling in under our blankets, 
damp though the latter were, for we were our- 
selves far too wet, stiff, and cold not to hail 
with grateful welcome any kind of shelter 
from the wind and the rain. 

All animals were benumbed by the violence 
of this gale of cold rain: a prairie-chicken 


rose from under my horse’s feet so heavily 
that, thoughtlessly striking at it, I cut it down 
with my whip; while when a jack rabbit got 
up ahead of us, it was barely able to limp 
clumsily out of our way. 

But though there is much work and hard- 
ship, rough fare, monotony, and exposure con- 
nected with the round-up, yet there are few 














TRAILING 


men who do not look forward to it and back 
to it with pleasure. The only fault to be found 
is that the hours of work are so long that one 
does not usually have enough time to sleep. 
The food, if rough, is good. The men are 
good-humored, bold, and thoroughly inter- 
ested in their business, continually vying with 
one another in the effort to see which can do 
the work best. It is superbly health-giving, 
and is full of excitement and adventure, call- 
ing for the exhibition of pluck, self-reliance, 
hardihood, and dashing horsemanship ; and of 
all forms of physical labor the easiest and 
pleasantest is to sit in the saddle. 

The scenery is often exceedingly striking in 
character, especially in the Bad Lands, with 
their queer fantastic formations. Among the 
most interesting features are the burning 
mines. These are formed by the coal seams 
that get on fire. They vary greatly in size. 
Some send up smoke-columns that are visible 
miles away, while others are not noticeable a 
few rods off. ‘Theold ones gradually burnaway, 
while new ones unexpectedly break out. Thus, 
last fall, one suddenly appeared but half a mile 
from the ranch house. We never knew it was 
there until one cold moonlight night, when we 
were riding home, we rounded the corner of a 
ravine and saw in our path a tall white column 
of smoke rising from a rift in the snowy crags 
ahead of us. As the trail was over perfectly 
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familiar ground, we were for a moment almost 
as startled as if we had seen a ghost. 

The burning mines are uncanny places, any- 
how. A strong smell of sulphur hangs round 
them, the heated earth crumbles and cracks, 
and through the long clefts that form in it we 
can see the lurid glow of the subterranean 
fires, with here and there tongues of blue or 
cherry colored flame dancing up to the sur- 
face. 

‘The winters vary greatly in severity with 
us. During some seasons men can go lightly 
clad even in January and February, and the 
cattle hardly suffer at all; during others there 
will be spells of bitter weather, accompanied 
by furious blizzards, which render it impossi- 
ble for days and weeks at a time for men to 
stir out-of-doors at all, save at the risk of their 
lives. Then line rider, ranchman, hunter, and 
teamster alike all have to keep within doors. 
I have known of several cases of men freezing 
to death when caught in shelterless. places by 
such a blizzard, a strange fact being that in 
about half of them the doomed man had evi- 
dently gone mad before dying, and had 
stripped himself of most of his clothes, the 
body when found being nearly naked. On 
our ranch we have never had any bad acci- 
dents, although every winter some of us get 
more or less frost-bitten. My last experience 
in this line was while returning by moonlight 














from a successful hunt after mountain sheep. 

‘he thermometer was 26° below zero, and 
we had had no food for twelve hours. I got 
numbed, and before I was aware of it had 
frozen my face, one foot, both knees, and one 
hand. Luckily, I reached the ranch before se 
rious damage was done. About once every six 
or seven years we have a season when these 
storms follow one another almost without in- 
terval throughout the winter months, and then 
the loss among the stock is frightful. One such 
winter occurred in 1880-81. This was when 
there were very few ranchmen in the country. 
The next severe winter was that of 1886-87, 
when the rush of incoming herds had over- 
stocked the ranges, and the loss was in con- 
sequence fairly appalling. 

The snow-fall was unprecedented, both for 
its depth and for the way it lasted ; and it was 
this, and not the cold, that caused the loss. 
About the middle of November the storms 
began. Day after day the snow came down, 
thawing and then freezing and piling itself 
higher and higher. By January the drifts had 
filled the ravines and coulées almost level. The 
snow lay in great masses on the plateaus and 
river bottoms; and this lasted until the end 
of February. The preceding summer we had 
been visited by a prolonged drought, so that 
the short, scanty grass was already well cropped 
down ; the snow covered what pasturage there 
was to the depth of several feet, and the cat- 
tle could not get at it at all, and could hardly 
move round, It was all but impossible to 
travel on horseback, except on a few well 
beaten trails. It was dangerous to attempt to 
penetrate the Bad Lands, whose shape had 
been completely altered by the great white 
mounds and drifts. The starving cattle died by 
scores of thousands before their helpless own- 
ers’ eyes. The bulls, the cows who were suck- 
ling calves, or who were heavy with calf, the 
weak cattle that had just been driven up on the 
trail, and the late calves suffered most; the old 
range animals did better, and the steers best 
of all; but the best was bad enough. Even 
many of the horses died. An outfit near me 
lost half its saddle-band, the animals having 
been worked so hard that they were very thin 
when fall came. 

In the thick brush the stock got some shel- 
ter and sustenance. ‘They gnawed every twig 
and bough they could get at. ‘They browsed 
the bitter sage brush down to where the 
branches were the thickness of a man’s finger. 
When near a ranch they crowded into the 
out-houses and sheds to die, and fences had 
to be built around the windows to keep the 
wild-eyed, desperate beasts from thrusting 
their heads through the glass panes. In most 
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cases it was impossible either to drive them 
to the haystacks or to haul the hay out to 
them. ‘The deer even were so weak as to be 
easily run down; and on one or two of the 
plateaus where there were bands of antelope, 
these wary creatures grew so numbed and 
feeble that they could have been slaughtered 
like rabbits. But the hunters could hardly get 
out, and could bring home neither hide nor 
meat, so the game went unharmed. 

The way in which the cattle got through 
the winter depended largely on the different 
localities in which the bands were caught 
when the first heavy snows came. A group of 
animals in a bare valley, without underbrush 
and with steepish sides, would all die, weak and 
strong alike; they could get no food and no 
shelter, and so there would not be a hoof left. 
On the other hand, hundreds wintered on the 
great thickly wooded bottoms near my ranch 
house with little more than ordinary loss, 
though a skinny sorry-looking crew by the 
time the snow melted. In intermediate places 
the strong survived and the weak perished. 

It would be impossible to imagine any sight 
more dreary and melancholy than that ofiered 
by the ranges when the snow went off in 
March. The land was a mere barren waste; 
not a green thing to be seen; the dead grass 
eaten off till the country looked as if it had 
been shaved with arazor. Occasionally among 
the desolate hills a rider would come across 
a band of gaunt, hollow-flanked cattle feebly 
cropping the sparse, dry pasturage, too listless 
to move out of the way; and the blackened 
carcasses lay in the sheltered spots, some 
stretched out, others in as natural a position 
as if the animals had merely lain down to rest. 
It was small wonder that cheerful stockmen 
were rare objects that spring. Our only com- 
fort was that we did not, as usual, suffer a heavy 
loss from weak cattle getting mired down in the 
springs and mud-holes when the ice broke up 
— for all the weak animals were dead already. 
The truth is, ours is a primitive industry, and 
we suffer the reverses as well as enjoy the suc 
cesses only known to primitive peoples. A hard 
winter is to us in the north what a dry sum- 
mer is to ‘Texas or Australia— what seasons of 
famine once were to all peoples. We still live 
in an iron age that the old civilized world has 
long passed by. ‘The men of the border reckon 
upon stern and unending struggles with their 
iron-bound surroundings; against the grim 


harshness of their existence they set the 
strength and the abounding vitality that 


come with it. ‘They run risks to life and limb 
that are unknown to the dwellers in cities ; and 
what the men freely brave, the beasts that they 
own must also sometimes suffer. 


Theodore Roosevelt. 
































Sal there be a writer of our 
language, at the present 
moment, who has the ef- 
- fect of making us forget 
Gey a: the extinction of the pleas- 
oe) ant fashion of the literary 
awe Ae portrait, it is certainly the 
(OO? bright particular genius 

whose name is written at the head of these 
remarks. Mr. Stevenson fairly challenges por- 
traiture, as we pass him on the highway of 
literature (if that be the road, rather than some 
wandering, sun-checkered by-lane that he may 
be said to follow), just as the possible model, 
in local attire, challenges the painter who wan- 
ders through the streets of a foreign town look- 
ing for subjects. He gives us new ground to 
wonder why the effort to fix a face and figure, 
to seize a literary character and transfer it to 
the canvas of the critic, should have fallen into 
such discredit among us and have given way 
to the mere multiplication of little private judg- 
ment-seats, where the scales and the judicial 
wig, both of them considerably awry and not 
rendered more august by the company of a 
vicious-looking switch, have taken the place, 
as the symbols of office, of the kindly, disin- 
terested palette and brush. It has become the 
fashion to be effective at the expense of the 
sitter, to make some little point, or inflict some 
little dig, with a heated party air, rather than 
to catch a talent in the fact, follow its line, 
and put a finger on its essence; so that the ex- 
quisite art of criticism, smothered in grossness, 
finds itself turned into a question of “ sides.” 
The critic industriously keeps his score, but it 
is seldom to be hoped that the author, crimi- 
nal though he may be, will be apprehended 
by justice through the handbills given out in 
the case; for it is of the essence of a happy 
description that it shall have been preceded 
by a happy observation and a free curiosity ; 
and desuetude, as we say, has overtaken 
these amiable, uninvidious faculties, which 
have not the advantage of organs and chairs, 
I hasten to add that it is not the purpose 
of these few pages to restore their luster, or 
to bring back the more penetrating vision of 
which we lament the disappearance. No in- 
dividual can bring it back, for the light that 
we look at things by is, after all, made by all 
of us. It is sufficient to note, in passing, that 
if Mr. Stevenson had presented himself in an 
age or in a country of portraiture, the paint- 
VoL. XXXV.— 118. 
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ers would certainly each have had a turn at 
him. ‘The easels and benches would have 
bristled, the circle would have been close, and 
quick, from the canvas to the sitter, the rising 
and falling of heads. It has happened to all 
of us to have gone into a studio, a studio of 
pupils, and seen the thick cluster of bent 
backs and the conscious model in the midst. 
It has happened to us to be struck, or not to 
be struck, with the beauty or the symmetry of 
this personage, and to have made some re- 
mark which, whether expressing admiration 
or disappointment, has elicited from one 
of the attentive workers the exclamation, 
“Character — character is what he has!” 
These words may be applied to Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson: in the language of that art 
which depends most on observation, charac- 
ter — character is what he has. He is essen- 
tially a model, in the sense of a sitter; I do not 
mean, of course, in the sense of a pattern or a 
guiding light. And if the figures who have a 
life in literature may also be divided into two 
great classes, we may add that he is conspic- 
uously one of the draped ; he would never, if 
I may be allowed the expression, pose for the 
nude. ‘There are writers who present them- 
selves before the critic with just the amount 
of drapery that is necessary for decency, but 
Mr. Stevenson is not one of these; he makes 
his appearance in an amplitude of costume. 
His costume is part of the character of which 
I just now spoke ; it never occurs to us to ask 
how he would look without it. Before. all 
things he is a writer with a style—a model 
with a complexity of curious and picturesque 
garments. It is by the cut and the color. of 
this rich and becoming frippery—I use the 
term endearingly, as a painter might —that 
he arrests the eye and solicits the brush. 
That is, frankly, half the charm he has for 
us, that he wears a dress and wears it with 
courage, with a certain cock of the hat and 
tinkle of the supererogatory sword; or, in other 
words, that he is curious of expression, and re- 
gards the literary form not simply as a code 
of signals, but as the keyboard of a piano and 
as so much plastic material. He has that vice 
deplored by Mr. Herbert Spencer, a manner — 
a manner for a manner’s sake, it may sometimes 
doubtless be said. He is as different as possi- 
ble from the sort of writer who regards words 
as numbers and a page as the mere addition 
of them; much more, to carry out our image, 
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the dictionary stands for him as a wardrobe, 
and a proposition as a button for his coat. Mr. 
William Archer, in an article* so gracefully 
and ingeniously turned that the writer may 
almost be accused of imitating even while he 
deprecates, speaks of him as a votary of “light- 
ness of touch” at any cost, and remarks that 
“he is not only philosophically content, but 
deliberately resolved, that his readers shall 
look first to his manner and only in the sec- 
ond place to his matter.” I shall not attempt 
to gainsay this; I cite it rather, for the pres- 
ent, because it carries out my own sense. Mr. 
Stevenson delights in a style, and his own has 
nothing accidental or diffident; it is eminently 
conscious of its responsibilities and meets them 
with a kind of gallantry —as if language were 
a pretty woman and a person who proposes 
to handle it had, of necessity, to be something 
of a Don Juan. This element of the gallant is 
a noticeable part of his nature, and it is rather 
odd that, at the same time, a striking feature 
of that nature should be an absence of care 
for things feminine. His books are for the 
most part books without women, and it is not 
women who fall most in love with them. But 
Mr. Stevenson does not need, as we may say, 
a petticoat to inflame him; a happy colloca- 
tion of words will serve the purpose, or a sin- 
gular image, or the bright eye of a passing 
conceit, and he will carry off a pretty paradox 
without so much as a scuffle. The tone of 
letters is in him —the tone of letters as dis- 
tinct from that of philosophy or of those in- 
dustries whose uses are supposed to be imme- 
diate. Many readers, no doubt, consider that 
he carries it too far; they manifest an impa- 
tience for some glimpse of his moral message. 
They may be heard to ask what it is he pro- 
poses to deduce, to prove, to establish, with 
such a variety of paces and graces. 

The main thing that he establishes, to my 
own perception, is that it is a delight to read 
him and that he renews this delight by a 
constant variety of experiment. Of this anon, 
however; and meanwhile it may be noted as 
a curious characteristic of current fashions 
that the writer whose effort is perceptibly that 
of the artist is very apt to find himself thrown 
on the defensive. A work of literature is a 
form, but the author who betrays a conscious- 
ness of the responsibilities involved in this 
circumstance not rarely perceives himself to 
be regarded as an uncanny personage. ‘The 
usual judgment is that he may be artistic, but 
that he must not be too much so; that way, 
apparently, lies something worse than mad- 
ness. This queer superstition has so success- 
fully imposed itself that the mere fact of having 


*«R, L. Stevenson: his Style and Thought.” 
“The [London] Times,” November, 1885. 

























been indifferent to such a danger constitutes 
in itself an originality. How few they are in 
number and how soon we could name them, 
the writers of English prose, at the present 
moment, the quality of whose prose is per- 
sonal, expressive, renewed at each attempt! 
The state of things that would have been ex- 
pected to be the rule has become the excep- 
tion, and an exception for which, most of the 
time, an apology appears to be thought neces- 
sary. A mill that grinds with regularity and 
with a certain commercial fineness — that is 
the image suggested by the manner of a good 
many of the fraternity. ‘They turn out an ar- 
ticle for which there is a demand, they keep 
a shop for a specialty, and the business 1s 
carried on in accordance with a useful, well- 
tested prescription. It is just because he has 
no specialty that Mr. Stevenson is an indi- 
vidual, and because his curiosity is the only 
receipt by which he produces. Each of his 
books is an independent effort —a window 
opened to a different view. “ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” is as dissimilar as possible from 
“ Treasure Island”; “ Virginibus Puerisque ” 
has nothing in common with “ The New Ara- 
bian Nights,” and I should never have sup- 
posed “A Child’s Garden of Verses” to be 
from the hand of the author of “ Prince Otto.” 

Though Mr. Stevenson cares greatly for his 
phrase, as every writer should who respects 
himself and his art, it takes no very attentive 
reading of his volumes to show that it is not 
what he cares for most, and that he regards 
an expressive style only, after all, as a means. 
It seems to me the fault of Mr. Archer’s in- 
teresting paper that it suggests too much that 
the author of these volumes considers the art 
of expression as an end—a game of words. 
He finds that Mr. Stevenson is not serious, 
that he neglects a whole side of life, that he 
has no perception, and no consciousness, of 
suffering ; that he speaks as a happy but heart- 
less pagan, living only in his senses (which the 
critic admits to be exquisitely fine), and that, 
in a world full of heaviness, he is not suffi- 
ciently aware of the philosophic limitations 
of mere technical skill. (In sketching these 
aberrations Mr. Archer himself, by the way, 
displays anything but ponderosity of hand.) 
He is not the first reader, and he will not be 
the last, who shall have been irritated by Mr. 
Stevenson’s jauntiness. That jauntiness is an 
essential part of his genius ; but, to my sense, 
it ceases to be irritating — it indeed becomes 
positively touching, and constitutes an appeal 
to sympathy and even to tenderness — when 
once one has perceived what lies beneath the 
dancing-tune to which he mostly moves. Much 
as he cares for his phrase he cares more for 
life, and for a certain transcendently lovable 
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part of it. He feels, as it seems to us, and that 
is not given to every one; this constitutes a 
philosophy which Mr. Archer fails to read be- 
tween his lines —the respectable, desirable 
moral which many a reader doubtless finds 
that he neglects to point. He does not feel 
everything equally, by any manner of means; 
but his feelings are always his reasons; he 
regards them, whatever they may be, as suffi- 
ciently honorable, does not disguise them in 
other names or colors, and looks at whatever 
he meets in the brilliant candle-light that they 
shed. As in his extreme artistic vivacity he 
seems really disposed to try everything, he 
has tried once, by way of a change, to be 
inhuman, and there is a hard glitter about 
“ Prince Otto” which seems to indicate that 
in this case, too, he has succeeded, as he has 
done in most of the feats that he has attempted. 
But “ Prince Otto” is even less like his other 
productions than his other productions are 
like each other. 

The part of life that he cares for most is 
youth, and the direct expression of the love 
of youth is the beginning and the end of his 
message. His appreciation of this delightful 
period amounts to a passion; and a passion, 
in the age in which we live, strikes us, on the 
whole, as a sufficient philosophy. It ought to 
satisfy Mr. Archer, and there are writers graver 
than Mr, Stevenson on whose behalf no such 
moral motive can be alleged. Mingled with 
his almost equal love of a literary surface it 
represents a real originality. This combina- 
tion is the key-note of Mr. Stevenson’s faculty 
and the explanation of his perversities. The 
feelings of one’s teens, and even of an earlier 
period (for the delights of crawling, and al- 
most of the rattle, are embodied in “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses”), and the feeling for happy 
turns — these, in the last analysis (and his 
sense of a happy turn is of the subtlest), are 
the corresponding halves of his character. If 
“Prince Otto” and “ Dr. Jekyll” left me a 
clearer field for the assertion, I should say 
that everything he has written is a direct apol- 
ogy for boyhood; or rather (for it must be 
confessed that Mr. Stevenson’s tone is seldom 
apologetic) a direct rhapsody on the age of lit- 
tle jackets. Even members of the very numer- 
ous class who have held their breath over 
“ Treasure Island” may shrug their shoulders 
at this account of the author’s religion; but it 
is none the less a great pleasure— the highest 
reward of observation — to put one’s hand on 
a rare illustration, and Mr. Stevenson is cer- 
tainly rare. What makes him so is the singular 
maturity of the expression that he has given 
to young sentiments; he judges them, meas- 
ures them, sees them from the outside, as well 
as entertains them. He describes credulity 
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with all the resources of experience, and rep- 
resents a crude stage with infinite ripeness. 
In a word, he is an artist accomplished even 
to sophistication, whose constant theme is 
the unsophisticated. Sometimes, as in “ Kid- 
napped,” the art is so ripe that it lifts even the 
subject into the general air; the execution is 
so serious that the idea (the idea of a boy’s 
romantic adventures) becomes a matter of 
universal relations. What he prizes most in 
the boy’s ideal is the imaginative side of it, the 
capacity for successful make-believe. ‘The 
general freshness in which this is a part of 
the gloss seems to him the divinest thing in 
life; considerably more divine, for instance, 
than the passion usually regarded as the su- 
premely tender one. The idea of making be- 
lieve appeals to him much more than the idea 
of making love. ‘That delightful little book of 
rhymes, the “ Child’s Garden,” commemorates, 
from beginning to end, the picturing, per- 
sonifying, dramatizing faculty of infancy, the 
view of life from the level of the nursery-fender. 
The volume is a wonder, for the extraordinary 
vividness with which it reproduces early im- 
pressions; a child might have written it if a 
child could see childhood from the outside, 
for it would seem that only a child is really 
near enough to the nursery-floor. And what 
is peculiar to Mr, Stevenson is that it is his 
own childhood he appears to delight in, and 
not the personal presence of little darlings. 
Oddly enough, there is no strong implication 
that he is fond of babies; he does n’t speak 
as a parent, or an uncle, or an educator — he 
speaks as a contemporary absorbed in his own 
game. That game is almost always a vision 
of dangers and triumphs; and if emotion, with 
him, infallibly resolves itself into memory, so 
memory is an evocation of throbs and thrills 
and suspense. He has given to the world the 
romance of boyhood, as others have produced 
that of the peerage, the police, and the medi- 
cal profession. ‘ 
This amounts to saying that what he is 
most curious of in life is heroism,— personal 
gallantry, if need be, with a manner, or a 
banner,— though he is also abundantly capa- 
ble of enjoying it when it is artless. The de- 
lightful exploits of Jim Hawkins, in “ Treasure 
Island,” are unaffectedly performed ; but none 
the less “the finest action is the better for a 
piece of purple,” as the author remarks in the 
paper on “The English Admirals,” in “ Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque”—a paper of which the 
moral is, largely, that “we learn to desire a 
grand air in our heroes; and such a knowl- © 
edge of the human stage as shall make them 
put the dots on their own i’s and leave us in 
no suspense as to when they mean to be he- 
roic.” The love of brave words as well as 
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brave deeds— which is simply Mr. Steven- 
son’s essential love of style—is recorded in 
this little paper with a charming, slightly so- 
phistical ingenuity. “They served their guns 
merrily, when it came to fighting, and they 
had the readiest ear for a bold, honorable 
sentiment of any class of men the world ever 
produced.” The author goes on to say that 
most men of high destinies have even high- 
sounding names. Alan Breck, in“ Kidnapped,” 
is a wonderful picture of the union of courage 
and swagger; the little Jacobite adventurer, 
a figure worthy of Scott at his best, and rep- 
resenting the highest point that Mr. Steven- 
son’s talent has reached, shows us that a 
marked taste for tawdry finery — tarnished 
and tattered, some of it, indeed, by ticklish 
occasions —is quite compatible with a per- 
fectly high mettle. Alan Breck is, at bottom, 
a study of the love of glory, carried out with 
extreme psychological truth. When the love 
of glory is of an inferior order, the reputation 
is cultivated rather than the opportunity ; but 
when it is a pure passion, the opportunity is 
cultivated for the sake of the reputation. Mr. 
Stevenson’s kindness for adventurers extends 
even to the humblest of all, the mountebank 
and the strolling player, or even the peddler 
whom he declares that in his foreign travels 
he is habitually taken for, as we see in the 
whimsical apology for vagabonds which winds 
up “An Inland Voyage.” ‘The hungry con- 
jurer, the gymnast whose mai//ot is loose, have 
something of the glamour of the hero, inas- 
much as they, too, pay with their person. 

To be even one of the outskirters of art leaves a 
fine stamp on a man’scountenance. . . . That is the 
kind of thing that reconciles me to life; a ragged, tip- 
pling, incompetent old rogue, with the manners of a 


gentleman and the vanity of an artist, to keep up his 
self-respect ! 


What reconciles Mr. Stevenson to life is 
the idea that in the first place it offers the 
widest field that we know of for odd doings, 
and that in the second these odd doings are 
the best of pegs to hang a sketch in three 
lines or a paradox in three pages. 

As it is not odd, but extremely usual, to 
marry, he deprecates that course in “ Virgini- 
bus Puerisque,” the collection of short essays 
which is most a record of his opinions—that 
is, largely, of his likes and dislikes. It all 
comes back to his sympathy with the juvenile, 
and that feeling about life which leads him to 
regard women as so many superfluous girls 
in a boy’s game. They are almost wholly ab- 
sent from his pages (the main exception is 
“ Prince Otto,” though there is a Clara apiece 
in “ The Rajah’s Diamond” and “ The Pavil- 
ion on the Links”), for they don’t like ships 
and pistols and fights; they encumber the 
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decks and require separate apartments; and, 
almost worst of all, have not the highest liter- 
ary standard. Why should a person marry, 
when he might be swinging a cutlass or look- 
ing for a buried treasure ? Why should he go 
to the altar when he might be polishing his 
prose? It is one of those curious, and, to my 
sense, fascinating inconsistencies that we en- 
counter in Mr. Stevenson’s mind that, though 
he takes such an interest in the childish life, he 
takes no interest in the fireside. He has an in- 
dulgent glance for it in the verses of the “ Gar- 
den,” but to his view the normal child is the 
child who absents himself from the family-cir- 
cle, in fact when he can, in imagination when 
he cannot, in the disguise of abuccaneer. Girls 
don’t do this, and women are only grown-up 
girls, unless it be the delightful maiden, fit 
daughter of an imperial race, whom he com- 
memorates in “An Inland Voyage.” 

A girl at school in France began to describe one 
of our regiments on parade to her French school- 
mates; and as she went on, she told me the recollec- 
tion grew so vivid, she became so proud to be the 
countrywoman of such soldiers, and so sorry to be in 
another country, that her voice failed her, and she 
burst into tears. I have never forgotten that girl, 
and I think she very nearly deserves a statue. To call 
her a young lady, with all its niminy associations, would 
be to offer her an insult. She may rest assured of onc 
thing, although she never should marry a heroic gen- 
eral, never see any great or immediate result of he: 
life, she will not have lived in vain for her native land. 


There is something of that in Mr. Stevenson. 
When he begins to describe a British regiment 
on parade (or something of that sort) he, too, 
almost breaks. down for emotion, which is 
why I have been careful to traverse the insin- 
uation that he is primarily a chiseler of prose. 
If things had gone differently with him (I 
must permit myself this allusion to his per- 
sonal situation, and I shall venture to follow 
it with two or three others), he might have 
been an historian of famous campaigns—a 
great painter of battle-pieces. Of course, how- 
ever, in this capacity it would not have done 
for him to break down for emotion. 

Although he remarks that marriage “is a 
field of battle, and not a bed of roses,” he 
points out repeatedly that it is a terrible renun- 
ciation, and somehow, in strictness, incompat- 
ible even with honor—the sort of roving, 
trumpeting honor that appeals most to his 
sympathy. After that step 
there are no more by-path meadows where a may 
innocently linger, hut the road lies long and straight 
and dusty to the grave. . . . You may think you had 
a conscience and believed in God; but what is a con- 
science toa wife?. . . . To marry is to domesticate 
the Recording Angel. Once you are married, there is 
nothing left for you, not even suicide, but to be good. 
. . » How, then, in such an atmosphere of compromise, 
to keep honor bright and abstain from base capitula- 
tions? . . . The proper qualities of each sex are, in- 

















deed, eternally surprising to. the other. Between the 
Latin and the Teuton races there are similar diver- 
gences, not to be bridged by the most liberal sympa- 
thy. . . . It is better to face the fact and know, when 
you marry, that you take into your life a creature of 
equal if unlike frailties; whose weak human heart 
beats no more tunefully than yours. 


If there is a grimness in that, it is as near as 
Mr. Stevenson ever comes to being grim, and 
we have only to turn the page to find the cor- 
rective — something delicately genial, at least, 
if not very much less sad: 

“The blind bow-boy ’”’ who smiles ee us from the 
end of terraces in old Dutch gardens laughingly hails 
his bird-bolts among a fleeting generation. But for as 
fast as ever he shoots, the game dissolves and disap- 
pears into eternity from under his falling arrows; this 
one is gone ere he is struck; the other has but time to 
make one gesture and give one passionate cry; and 
they are all the things of a moment. 


That is an admission that though it is soon 
over, the great sentimental surrender is inevi- 
table. And there is geniality too, still over the 
page (in regard to quite another matter), genj- 
ality, at least, for the profession of letters, in 
the declaration that there is 
one thing you can never make Philistine natures un- 
derstand; one thing which yet lies on the surface, re- 
mains as unseizable to their wits as a high flight of met- 
aphysics — namely, that the business of life is mainly 
carried on by the difficult art of literature, and accord- 
ing to a man’s proficiency in that art shall be the free- 
dom and fullness of his intercourse with other men. 


Yet it is difficult not to believe that the ideal 
in which our author’s spirit might most grate- 
fully have rested would have been the charac- 
ter of the paterfamilias, when the eye falls on 
such a charming piece of observation as these 
lines about children, in the admirable paper 
on “ Child’s Play”: 

If it were not for this perpetual imitation, we 
should be tempted to fancy they despised us outright, 
or onlyconsidered us in the light of creatures brutally 
strong and brutally silly,among whom they conde- 
scended to dwell in obedience, like a philosopher at a 
barbarous court, 


Il. 


WE know very little about a talent till we 
know where it grew up, and it would halt 
terribly at the start any account of the author 
of “ Kidnapped” which should omit to insist 
promptly that he is a Scot of the Scots. Two 
facts, to my perception, go a great way to ex- 
plain his composition, the first of which is that 
his boyhood was passed in the shadow of Ed- 
inburgh Castle, and the second, that he came 
of a family that had set up great lights on the 
coast. His grandfather, his uncle, were famous 
constructors of light-houses, and the name of 
the race is associated above all with the beau- 
tiful and beneficent tower of Skerryvore. We 
may exaggerate the way in which, in an im- 
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aginative youth, the sense of the “story” of 
things would feed upon the impressions of 
Edinburgh —though I suspect it would be 
difficult really to do so. The streets are so 
full of history and poetry, of picture and song, 
of associations springing from strong passions 
and strange characters, that for my own part 
I find myself thinking of an urchin going 
and coming there as I used to think — won- 
deringly, enviously — of the small boys who 
figured as. supernumeraries, pages, or imps in 
showy scenes at the theater; the place seems 
the background, the complicated “set” of a 
drama, and the children the mysterious little 
beings who are made free of the magic world. 
How must it not have beckoned on the imagi- 
nation to pass and repass, on the way to school, 
under the Castle rock, conscious acutely, yet 
familiarly, of the gray citadel on the summit, 
lighted up with the tartans and bagpipes of 
Highland regiments! Mr. Stevenson’s mind, 
from an early age, was furnished with the con- 
crete Highlander, who must have had much 
of the effect that we nowadays call decorative. 
I encountered somewhere a fanciful paper 
of our author’s* in which there is a reflection 
of half-holiday afternoons and, unless my own 
fancy plays me a trick, of lights red, in the 
winter dusk, in the high-placed windows of 
the Old Town —a delightful rhapsody on the 
penny sheets of figures for the puppet-shows 
of infancy, in life-like position, and awaiting 
the impatient yet careful scissors. “ If land- 
scapes were sold,” he says in “ Travels with a 
Donkey,” “like the sheets of characters of my 
boyhood, one penny plain and twopence col- 
ored, I should go the length of twopence 
every day of my life,” 

Indeed, the color of Scotland has entered 
into him altogether, and though, oddly enough, 
he has written but little about his native coun- 
try, his happiest work shows, I think, that she 
has the best of his ability. “ Kidnapped” 
(whose inadequate title I may deplore in pass- 
ing) breathes in every line the feeling of moor 
and loch, and is the finest of his longer stories ; 
and “ Thrawn Janet,” a masterpiece in thir- 
teen pages (lately republished in the vol- 
ume of “The Merry Men”), is, among the 
shorter ones, the strongest in execution. ‘The 
latter consists of a gruesome anecdote of the 
supernatural, related in the Scotch dialect; 
and the genuineness which this medium —at 
the sight of which, in general, the face of the 
reader grows long — wears in Mr. Stevenson’s 
hands is a proof of how living the question of 
form always is to him, and what a variety of 
answers he has for it. It never would have 
occurred to us that the style of “ Travels with 
a Donkey,” or “ Virginibus Puerisque,” and the 
* Since reprinted in “ Memories and Portraits.” 
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idiom of the parish of Balweary could be a 
conception of the same mind. If it is a good 
fortune for a genius to have had such a coun- 
try as Scotland for its primary stuff, this is 
doubly the case when there has been a certain 
process of detachment, of extreme seculariza- 
tion. Mr. Stevenson has been emancipated — 
he is, as we may say, a Scotchman of the 
world. None other, I think, could have drawn 
with such a mixture of sympathetic and iron- 
ical observation the character of the canny 
young Lowlander David Balfour, a good boy 
but an exasperating. ‘“ Treasure Island,” “The 
New Arabian Nights,” “ Prince Otto,” “ Doc- 
tor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” are not very di- 
rectly founded on observation ; but that quality 
comes in with extreme fineness as soon as the 
subject is Scotch. 

I have been wondering whether there is 
something more than this that our author’s 
pages would tell us about him, or whether that 
particular something is in the mind of an ad- 
mirer, because he happens to have had other 
lights upon it. It has been possible for so acute 
a critic as Mr, William Archer to read pure 
high spirits and the gospel of the young man 
rejoicing in his strength and his matutinal 
cold bath between the lines of Mr. Steven- 
son’s prose. And it isa fact that the note of a 
morbid sensibility is so absent from his pages, 
they contain so little reference to infirmity and 
suffering, that we feel a trick has really been 
played upon us on discovering by accident 
the actual state of the case with the writer 
who has indulged in the most enthusiastic al- 
lusion to the joy of existence. We must per- 
mit ourselves another mention of his personal 
situation, for it adds immensely to the interest 
of volumes through which there draws sostrong 
a current of life to know that they are not 
only the work of an invalid, but have largely 
been written in bed, in dreary “ health resorts,” 
in the intervals of sharp attacks. There is al- 
most nothing in them to lead us to guess this ; 
the direct evidence, indeed, is almost all con- 
tained in the limited compass of “ The Silver- 
ado Squatters.” In such a case, however, it is 
the indirect that is the most eloquent, and I 
know not where to look for that, unless in the 
paper called “ Ordered South” and its com- 
panion “As Triplex,” in “ Virginibus Puer- 
isque.” It is impossible to read “ Ordered 
South” attentively without feeling that it is 
personal; the reflections it contains are from 
experience, not from fancy. The places and 
climates to which the invalid is carried to 
recover or to die are mainly beautiful, but 


in his heart of hearts he has to confess that they 
are not beautiful for him. . . . He is like an enthu- 
siast leading about with him a stolid, indifferent tourist. 
There is some one by who is out of sympathy with the 
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scene, and is not moved up to the measure of the oc- 
casion; and that some one is himself. . . . He seems 
to himself to touch things with muffled hands and to 
see through a veil. . . . Many a white town that sits 
far out on the promontory, many a comely fold of 
wood on the mountain-side, beckons and allures his 
imagination day after day, and is yet as inaccessible 
to his feet as the clefts and gorges of the clouds. The 
sense of distance grows upon him wonderfully ; and 
after some feverish efforts and the fretful uneasiness 
of the first few days he falls contentedly in with the 
restrictions of his weakness. . . . He ferls, if he is 
to be thus tenderly weaned from the passion of life, 
thus gradually inducted into the slumber of death, that 
when at last the end comes it will come quietly and 
fitly. . . . He will pray for Medea: when she comes, 
let her rejuvenate or slay. 

The second of the short essays I have men- 
tioned has a taste of mortality only because 
the purpose of it is to insist that the only sane 
behavior is to leave death and the accidents 
that lead to it out of our calculations. Life 
“is a honeymoon with us all through, and 
none of the longest. Small blame to us if we 
give our whole hearts to this glowing bride 
of ours”; the person who does so “ makes a 
very different acquaintance with the world, 
keeps all his pulses going true and fast, and 
gathers impetus as he runs, until, if he be run- 
ning towards anything better than wildfire, he 
may shoot up and become a constellation in 
the end.” Nothing can be more deplorable 
than to “forego all the issues of living in a 
parlor with a regulated temperature.” Mr. 
Stevenson adds that as for those whom the 
gods love dying young, a man dies too young 
at whatever age he parts with life. The testi- 
mony of “Aés Triplex” to the author’s own 
disabilities is, after all, very indirect; it con- 
sists mainly in the general protest not so much 
against the fact of extinction as against the 
theory of it. The reader only asks himself 
why the hero of “Travels with a Donkey,” 
the historian of Alan Breck, should think of 
these things. His appreciation of the active 
side of life has such a note of its own that we 
are surprised to find that it proceeds in a con- 
siderable measure from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the passive. It seems too anoma- 
lous that the writer who has most cherished 
the idea of a certain free exposure should also 
be the one who has been reduced most to 
looking for it within, and that the figures of 
adventurers who, at least in our literature of 
to-day, are the most vivid, should be the most 
vicarious. ‘The truth is, of course, that, as the 
“Travels with a Donkey” and “An Inland 
Voyage” abundantly show, the author has a 
fund of reminiscences. He did not spend his 
younger years “in a parlor with a regulated 
temperature.” A reader who happens to be 
aware of how much it has been his later fate 
to do so may be excused for finding an added 
source of interest — something, indeed, deeply 




















and constantly touching — in this association 
of peculiarly restrictive conditions with the 
vision of high spirits and romantic accidents 
of a kind of honorably picturesque career. 
Mr. Stevenson is, however, distinctly, in spite 
of his occasional practice of the gruesome, 
a frank optimist, an observer who not only 
loves life, but does not shrink from the re- 
sponsibility of recommending it. There is a 
systematic brightness in him which testifies to 
this and which is, after all, but one of the in- 
numerable ingenuities of patience. What is 
remarkable in his case is that his productions 
should constitute an exquisite expression, a 
sort of whimsical gospel, of enjoyment. The 
only difference between “ An Inland Voyage,” 
or “* Travels with a Donkey” and “ The New 
Arabian Nights,” or “Treasure Island,” or 
“ Kidnapped,” is, that in the later books the 
enjoyment is reflective,— though it stimulates 
spontaneity with singular art,— whereas in the 
first two it is natural and, as it were, historical. 

These little histories —the first volumes, if I 
mistake not, that introduced Mr. Stevenson to 
lovers of good writing — abound in charming 
illustrations of his disposition to look at the 
world as a not exactly refined, but glorified, 
pacified Bohemia. They narrate the quest of 
personal adventure—on one occasion in a 
canoe on the Sambre and the Oise, and on 
another at a donkey’s tail over the hills and 
valleys of the Cévennes. I well remember that 
when [ read them, in their novelty, upward 
of ten years ago, I seemed to see the author, 
unknown as yet to fame, jump before my eyes 
intoa style. His steps in literature presumably 
had not been many; yet he had mastered his 
form —it had in these cases, perhaps, more 
substance than his matter —and a singular 
air of literary experience. It partly, though 
not completely, explains the phenomenon, 
that he had already been able to write the 
exquisite little story of “ Will of the Mill,” 
published previously to “ An Inland Voyage,” 
and now republished in the volume of “ ‘The 
Merry Men”; for in “ Will of the Mill” there 
is something exceedingly rare, poetical, and 
unexpected, with that most fascinating quality 
a work of imagination can have, a dash of 
alternative mystery as to its meaning, an 
air —the air of life itself—of half inviting, 
half defying, you to interpret. This brief but 
finished composition stood in the same rela- 
tion to the usual “magazine story” that a 
glass of Johannisberg occupies to a draught 
of table d’héte vin ordinaire. 

One evening, he asked the miller where the river 
went. . . . “It goes out into the lowlands, and waters 
the great corn country, and runs through a sight of 
fine cities (so oe say) where kings live all alone in 
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"eae alaces, with a sentry walking up and down be- 
ore the door. And it goes under bridges with stone 
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men upon them, looking down and smiling so curious 
at the water, and living folks leaning their elbows 
on the wall and looking over too. And then it goes on 
and on, and down through marshes and sands, until 
at last it falls into the sea, where the ships are that bring 
parrots and tobacco from the Indies.” 

It is impossible not to open one’s eyes at 
such a paragraph as that, especially if one has 
taken a common texture for granted. Will of 
the Mill spends his life in the valley through 
which the river runs, and through which, 
year after year, post-chaises and wagons, and 
pedestrians, and once an army, “horse and 
foot, cannon and timbrel, drum and standard,” 
take their way, in spite of the dreams he has 
once had of seeing the mysterious world, 
and it is not till death comes that he goes 
on his travels. He ends by keeping an inn, 
where he converses with many more initi- 
ated spirits, and though he is an amiable man, 
he dies a bachelor, having broken off, with 
more plainness than he would have used had 
he been less untraveled,— of course he remains 
sadly provincial,— his engagement to the par- 
son’s daughter. ‘The story is in the happiest 
key, and suggests all kinds of things, but what 
does it in particular represent ? The advantage 
of waiting, perhaps— the valuable truth, that, 
one by one, we tide over our impatiences. 
There are sagacious people who hold that if 
one does n’t answer a letter it ends by answer 
ingitself. So the sub-title of Mr. Stevenson’s 
tale might be “The Beauty of Procrastina- 
tion.” if you don’t indulge your curiosities 
your slackness itself makes at last a kind of 
rich element, and it comes to very much the 
same thing in the end. When it came to the 
point, poor Will had not even the curiosity to 
marry ; and the author leaves us in stimulating 
doubt as to whether he judges him too selfish 
or only too philosophic. 

I find myself speaking of Mr. Stevenson’s 
last volume (at the moment I write) before I 
have spoken, in any detail, of its predecessors, 
which I must let pass as a sign that I lack 
space for a full enumeration. I may mention 
two more of his productions as completing the 
list of those that have a personal reference. 
“The Silverado Squatters” describes a pic- 
nicking episode, undertaken on grounds of 
health, on a mountain-top in California; but 
this free sketch, which contains a hundred 
humorous touches, and in the figure of Irvine 
Lovelands one of Mr. Stevenson’s most vera- 
cious portraits, is perhaps less vivid, as it is 
certainly less painful, than those other pages 
in which, some years ago, he commemorated 
the twelvemonth he spent in America — the 
history of a journey from New York to San 
Francisco in an emigrant-train, performed as 
the sequel to a voyage across the Atlantic in 
the same severe conditions. He has never’ 
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made his points better than in that half-hu- 
morous, half-tragical recital, nor given a more 
striking instance of his talent for reproducing 
the feeling of queer situations and contacts. 
It is much to be regretted that this little 
masterpiece has not been brought to light a 
second time, as also that he has not given the 
world —as I believe he came very near do- 
ing —his observations in the steerage of an 
Atlantic liner. If, as I say, our author has a 
taste for the impressions of Bohemia, he has 
been very consistent and has not shrunk from 
going far afield in search of them. And as I 
have already been indiscreet, I may add that 
if it has been his fate to be converted in fact 
from the sardonic view of matrimony, this oc- 
curred under an influence which should have 
the particular sympathy of American readers. 
He went to California for his wife; and Mrs. 
Stevenson, as appears moreover by the title- 
page of the work, has had a hand — evidently 
a light and practiced one —in “ The Dyna- 
miter,” the second series, characterized by a 
rich extravagance, of “The New Arabian 
Nights.” “The Silverado Squatters” is the 
history of a honeymoon — prosperous, it would 
seem, putting Irvine Lovelands aside, save for 
the death of dog Chuchu “in his teens, after 
a life so shadowed and troubled, continually 
shaken with alarms, and the tear of elegant 
sentiment permanently in his eye.” 

Mr. Stevenson has a theory of composition 
in regard to the novel, on which he is to be 
congratulated, as any positive and genuine 
conviction of this kind is vivifying so long as 
it is not narrow. The breath of the novelist’s 
being is his liberty ; and the incomparable vir- 
tue of the form he uses is that it lends itself to 
views innumerable and diverse, to every vari- 
ety of illustration. There is certainly no other 
mold of so large a capacity. The doctrine 
of M. Zola himself, so meager if literally taken, 
is fruitful, inasmuch as in practice he roman- 
tically departs from it. Mr. Stevenson does 
not need to depart, his individual taste being 
as much to pursue the romantic as his princi- 
ple is to defend it. Fortunately, in England 
to-day, it is not much attacked. The triumphs 
that are to be won in the portrayal of the 
strange, the improbable, the heroic, especially 
as these things shine from afar in the credu- 
lous eye of youth, are his strongest, most con- 
stant incentive. On one happy occasion, in 
relating the history of “ Doctor Jekyll,” he 
has seen them as they present themselves to 
a maturer vision. “ Doctor Jekyll” is not a 
“‘ boys’ book,” nor yet is “ Prince Otto”; the 
latter, however, is not, like the former, an ex- 
periment in mystification — it is, I think, more 
than anything else, an experiment in style, con- 
ceived one summer’s day, when the auther had 
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given the reins to his high appreciation of 
Mr. George Meredith. It is perhaps the most 
literary of his works, but it is not the most 
natural. It is one of those coquetries, as we 
may call them for want of a better word, which 
may be observed in Mr. Stevenson’s activity — 
a kind of artful inconsequence. It is easy to 
believe that if his strength permitted him to 
be a more abundant writer he would still more 
frequently play this eminently literary trick — 
that of dodging off in a new direction—upon 
those who might have fancied they knew all 
about him. I made the reflection, in speaking 
of “ Will of the Mill,” that there is a kind of 
anticipatory malice in the subject of that fine 
story ; as if the writer had intended to say to 
his reader, “ You will never guess, from the 
unction with which I describe the life of a man 
who never stirred five miles from home, that I 
am destined to make my greatest hits in treat- 
ing of the rovers of the deep.” Even here, 
however, the author’s characteristic irony 
would have come in; for — the rare chances 
of life being what he most keeps his eye 
on —the uncommon belongs as much to the 
way the inquiring Will sticks to his door- 
sill as to the incident, say, of John Silver 
and his men, when they are dragging Jim Haw- 
kins to his doom, hearing, in the still woods 
of ‘Treasure Island, the strange hoot of the 
Maroon. 

The novelist who leaves the extraordinary 
out of his account is liable to awkward con- 
frontations, as we are compelled to reflect in 
this age of newspapers and of universal pub- 
licity. The next report of the next divorce 
case —to give an instance—shall offer us a 
picture of astounding combinations of circum- 
stance and behavior, and the annals of any 
energetic race are rich in curious anecdote and 
startling example. That interesting compila- 
tion, “ Vicissitudes of Families,” is but a super- 
ficial record of strange accidents ; the family — 
taken, of course, in the long piece—is, as a gen- 
eral thing, a catalogue of odd specimens and 
strong situations, and we must remember that 
the most singular products are those which 
are not exhibited. Mr. Stevenson leaves so 
wide a margin for the wonderful — it impinges 
with easy assurance upon the text — that he 
escapes the danger of being brought up by 
cases he has not allowed for. When he allows 
for Mr. Hyde he allows for everything; and 
one feels, moreover, that even if he did not wave 
so gallantly the flag of the imaginary and 
contend that the improbable is what has most 
character, he would still insist that we ought 
to make believe. He would say we ought to 
make believe that the extraordinary is the best 
part cf life, even if it were not, and to do so 
because the finest feelings — suspense, daring, 














decision, passion, curiosity, gallantry, elo- 
quence, friendship — are involved in it, and 
it is of infinite importance that the tradition 
of these precious things should not perish. He 
would prefer, in a word, any day in the week, 
Alexandre Dumas to Honoré de Balzac; and 
it is, indeed, my impression that he prefers the 
author of “The Three Musketeers” to any 
novelist except Mr. George Meredith. I should 
go so far as to suspect that his ideal of the de- 
lightful work of fiction would be the advent- 
ures of Monte Cristo related by the author 
of “ Richard Feverel.” There is some mag- 
nanimity in his esteem for Alexandre Dumas, 
inasmuch as in “ Kidnapped” he has put into 
a fable worthy of that inventor a fineness of 
grain with which Dumas never had anything 
to do. He makes us say, Let the tradition live, 
by all means, since it was delightful; but at 
the same time he is the cause of our perceiving 
afresh that a tradition is kept alive only by 
something being added to it. In this particular 
case — in“ DoctorJekyll” and“ Kidnapped” — 
Mr. Stevenson has added psychology. 

“The New Arabian Nights” offers us, as 
the title indicates, the wonderful in the frank- 
est, most delectable form, Partly extravagant, 
and partly very specious, they are the result 
of a very happy idea, that of placing a series 
of adventures which are pure adventures in 
the setting of contemporary English life, and 
relating them in the placidly ingenious tone 
of Scheherezade. This device is carried to 
perfection in “ The Dynamiter,” where the 
manner takes on more of a kind of high-flown 
serenity in proportion as the incidents are 
more “steep.” In this line “The Suicide 
Club” is Mr. Stevenson’s greatest success; 
and the first two pages of it, not to mention 
others, live in the memory. For reasons which 
[ am conscious of not being able to rep- 
resent as sufficient, I find something inef- 
faceably impressive — something really haunt- 
ing —in the incident of Prince Florizel and 
Colonel Geraldine, who, one evening in March, 
are “driven by a sharp fall of sleet into an 
Oyster Bar in the immediate neighborhood 
of Leicester Square,” and there have occasion 
to observe the entrance of a young man 
followed by a couple of commissionaires, 
each of whom carries a large dish of cream- 
tarts under a cover—a young man who 
“ pressed these confections on every one’s ac- 
ceptance with exaggerated courtesy.” There 
is no effort at a picture here, but the imagi- 
nation makes one of the lighted interior, the 
London sleet outside, the company that we 
guess, given the locality, and the strange po- 
liteness of the young man, leading on to cir- 
cumstances stranger still. This is what may 
be called putting one in the mood for a story. 
VoL. XXXV.— 119. 
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But Mr. Stevenson’s most brilliant stroke of 
that kind is the opening episode of “ ‘Treasure 
Island”—the arrival of the brown old seaman, 
with the saber-cut, at the “ Admiral Benbow,” 
and the advent, not long after, of the blind 
sailor, with a green shade over his eyes, who 
comes tapping down the road, in quest of 
him, with his stick. “Treasure Island” is a 
“ boy’s book,” in the sense that it embodies 
a boy’s vision of the extraordinary; but it is 
unique in this, and calculated to fascinate the 
weary mind of experience, that what we 
see in it is not only the ideal fable, but, as 
part and parcel of that, as it were, the young 
reader himself .and his state of mind: we 
seem to read it over his shoulder, with an arm 
around his neck, It is all as perfect as a well- 
played boy’s game, and nothing can exceed 
the spirit and skill, the humor and the open- 
air feeling, with which the whole thing is kept 
at the critical pitch. It is not only a record 
of queer chances, but a study of young feel- 
ings; there is a moral side in it, and the 
figures are not puppets with vague faces. If 
Jim Hawkins illustrates successful daring, he 
does so with a delightful, rosy good-boyish- 
ness, and a conscious, modest liability to error. 
His luck is tremendous, but it does n’t make 
him proud; and his manner is refreshingly 
provincial and human. So is that,even more, 
of the admirable John Silver, one of the most 
picturesque, and, indeed, in every way, most 
genially presented, villains in the whole liter- 
ature of romance. He hasa singularly distinct 
and expressive countenance, which, of course, 
turns out to bea grimacing mask. Never was 
a mask more knowingly, vividly painted. 
“Treasure Island” will surely become — it 
must already have become, and will remain — 
in its way a classic; thanks to this indescrib- 
able mixture of the prodigious and the 
human, of surprising coincidences and famil- 
iar feelings. The language in which Mr. 
Stevenson has chosen to tell his story is an 
admirable vehicle for these feelings; with its 
humorous braveries and quaintnesses,its echoes 
of old ballads and yarns, it touches all kinds 
of sympathetic chords. 

Is “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde” a work of 
high philosophic intention, or simply the most 
ingenious and irresponsible of fictions? It has 
the stamp of a really imaginative production, 
that we may take it in different ways, but I 
suppose it would be called the most serious 
of the author’s tales. It deals with the rela- 
tion of the baser parts of man to his nobler— 
of the capacity for evil that exists in the most 
generous natures, and it expresses these things 
in a fable which is a wonderfully happy in- 
vention. The subject is endlessly interesting, 
and rich in all sorts of provocation, and Mr. 
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Stevenson is to be congratulated on having 
touched the core of it. I may do him injus- 
tice, but it is, however, here, not the profun- 
dity of the idea which strikes me so much as 
the art of the presentation—the extremely 
successful form. There is a genuine feeling 
for the perpetual moral question, a fresh sense 
of the difficulty of being good and the brut- 
ishness of being bad, but what there is above 
all is a singular ability in holding the interest. 
I confess that that, to my sense, is the most 
edifying thing in the short, rapid, concentrated 
story, which is really a masterpiece of concis- 
ion. ‘There is something almost impertinent 
in the way, as I have noticed, in which Mr. 
Stevenson achieves his best effects without the 
aid of the ladies, and “ Dr. Jekyll” is a capi- 
tal example of his heartless independence. It 
is usually supposed that a truly poignant im- 
pression cannot be made without them, but 
in the drama of Mr. Hyde’s fatal ascendency 
they remain altogether in the wing. It is very 
obvious—1I do not say it cynically — that 
they must have played an important part in 
his development. ‘The gruesome tone of the 
tale is, no doubt, deepened by their absence ; 
it is like the late afternoon light of a foggy 
winter Sunday, when even inanimate objects 
have a kind of wicked look. I remember few 
situations in the pages of mystifying fiction 
more to the purpose than the episode of Mr. 
Utterson’s going to Dr. Jekyll’s to confer with 
the butler, when the doctor is locked up in his 
laboratory and the old servant, whose sagacity 
has hitherto encountered successfully the prob- 
lems of the sideboard and the pantry, confesses 
that this time he is utterly baffled. The way 
the two men, at the door of the laboratory, 
discuss the identity of the mysterious person- 
age inside, who has revealed himself in two 
or three inhuman glimpses to Poole, has those 
touches of which irresistible shudders are 
made. ‘The butler’s theory is that his master 
has been murdered, and that the murderer is 
in the room, personating him with a sort of 
clumsy diabolism. “ Well, when that masked 
thing like a monkey jumped from among the 
chemicals and whipped into the cabinet, it 
went down my spine like ice.” That is the 
effect upon the reader of most of the story. 
I say of most rather than all, because the ice 
rather melts in the sequel, and I have some 
difficulty in accepting the business of the 
powders, which seems to me too explicit 
and explanatory. ‘The powders constitute the 
machinery of the transformation, and it will 
probably have struck many readers that this 
uncanny process would be more conceivable 
(so far as one may speak of the conceivable 
in such a case), if the author had not made it 
so definite. 
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I have left Mr. Stevenson’s best book to 
the last, as it is also the last he has given, at 
the present speaking, * tothe public—the tales 
comprising “The Merry Men” having already 
appeared ; but I find that, on the way, I have 
anticipated some of the remarks that I had 
intended to make about it. That which is 
most to the point is that there are parts of it 
so fine as to suggest that the author’s talent 
has taken a fresh start, various as have been 
the impulses in which it had already indulged, 
and serious the impediments among which it 
is condemned to exert itself. There would 
have been a kind of perverse humility in his 
keeping up the fiction that a production so 
literary as “ Kidnapped” is addressed to im- 
mature minds; and though it was originally 
given to the world, I believe, in a “ boy’s 
paper,” the story embraces every occasion that 
it meets to satisfy the higher criticism. It has 
two weak spots, which need simply to be 
mentioned. The cruel and miserly uncle, in 
the first chapters, is rather in the tone of 
superseded tradition, and the tricks he plays 
upon his ingenuous nephew are a little like 
those of country conjurers; in these pages we 
feel that Mr. Stevenson is thinking too much 
of what a “ boy’s paper” is expected to con- 
tain. Then the history stops without ending, 
as it were; but I think I may add that this 
accident speaks for itself. Mr. Stevenson has 
often to lay down his pen for reasons that have 
nothing to do with the failure of inspiration, 
and the last page of David Balfour’s advent- 
ures is an honorable plea for indulgence. The 
remaining five-sixths of the book deserve to 
stand by “ Henry Esmond,” asa fictive autobi- 
ography in archaic form. The author’s sense 
of the English idiom of the last century, and 
still more of the Scotch, have enabled him to 
give a gallant companion to Thackeray’s four 
de force. The life, the humor, the color of the 
central portions of “ Kidnapped” have a sin- 
gular pictorial virtue ; these passages read like 
a series of inspired foot-notes on some historic 
page. The charm of the most romantic epi- 
sode in the world — though perhaps it would 
be hard to say why it is the most romantic, 
when it was intermingled with so much stupid- 
ity —is over the whole business, and the forlorn 
hope of the Stuarts is revived for us without 
evoking satiety. ‘There could be no better in- 
stance of the author’s talent for seeing the 
actual in the marvelous, and reducing the ex- 
travagant to plausible detail, than the descrip- 
tion of Alan Breck’s defense in the cabin of 
the ship, and the really magnificent chapters 
of “ The Flight in the Heather.” Mr. Steven- 
son has, in a high degree (and doubtless for 


* Since the above was written, “ Underwoods,”’ as 
well as “ Memories and Portraits,” has been published. 








good reasons of his own), what may be called 
the imagination of physical states, and this has 
enabled him to arrive at a wonderfully exact 
notation of the miseries of his panting Low- 
land hero, dragged for days and nights over 
hill and dale, through bog and thicket, with- 
out meat or drink or rest, at the tail of an 
Homeric Highlander. ‘The great superiority 
of the book resides, to my mind, however, in 
the fact that it puts two characters on their 
feet in an admirably upright way. I have paid 
my tribute to Alan Breck, and I can only re- 
peat that he is a masterpiece, It is interesting 
to observe that, though the man is extravagant, 
the author’s touch exaggerates nothing; it is, 
throughout, of the most truthful, genial, iron- 
ical kind, full of penetration, but with none of 
the grossness of moralizing satire. The figure 
is a genuine study, and nothing can be more 
charming than the way Mr. Stevenson both 
sees through it and admires it. Shall I say 
that he sees through David Balfour? This 
would be, perhaps, to underestimate the den- 
sity of that medium. Beautiful, at any rate, is 
the expression which this unfortunate though 
circumspect youth gives to those qualities 
which combine to excite our respect and our 
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objurgations in the Scottish character. Such 
a scene as the episode of the quarrel of the 
two men on the mountain-side is a real stroke 
of genius, and has the very logic and rhythm 
of life—a quarrel which we teel to be inevi- 
table, though it is about nothing, or almost 
nothing, and which springs from exasperated 
nerves and the simple shock of temperaments. 
The author’s vision of it has a profundity 
which goes deeper, I think, than “ Dr. Jekyll.” 
I know of few better examples of the way gen- 
ius has ever a surprise in its pocket — keeps an 
ace,as it were,up its sleeve. And in this case 
it endears itself tous by making us reflect that 
such a passage asthe one I speak of is in fact 
a signal proof of what the novel can do at its 
best and what nothing else can do so well. 
In the presence of this sort of success we per- 
ceive its immense value. It is capable of a 
rare transparency —it can illustrate human 
affairs in cases so delicate and complicated 
that any other vehicle would be clumsy, To 
those who love the art that Mr. Stevenson 
practices he will appear, in pointing this inci- 
dental moral, not only to have won a partic- 
ular triumph, but to have given a delightful 
pledge. 
Henry James. 
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QO EARTH, that had so long in darkness lain, 
Waiting and listening for the Voice that cried, 

“ Let there be light! "—on thy first eventide 

What woe, what fear, wrung thy dumb soul with pain! 
In darkling space down dropt the red sun, slain, 

With all his banners drooping. Far and wide 

Spread desolation’s vast and blackening tide. 

How couldst thou know that day would dawn again ? 
But the long hours wore on, till lo! pale gleams 

Of faint, far glory lit the eastern skies, 

Broadening and reddening till the sun’s full beams 
Broke in clear, golden splendor on thine eyes. 

Darkness and brooding anguish were but dreams, 

Lost in a trembling wonder of surprise ! 


Even so, O Life, all tremulous with woe, 
Thou too didst cower when, without sound or jar, 
From the high zenith sinking fast and far, 
Thy sun went out of heaven! How couldst thou know 
In that dark hour, that never tide could flow 
So ebon-black, nor ever mountain-bar 
Breast night so deep, without or moon or star, 
But that the morning yet again must glow ? 
God never leaves thee in relentless dark. 
Slowly the dawn on unbelieving eyes 
Breaketh at last. Day brightens,— and, oh hark ! 
A flood of birdsong from the tender skies! 
From storm and darkness thou hast found an ark, 
Shut in with this great marvel! of surprise! 


Julia C. R. Dorr. 
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Fen) N the formation of a judg- 

eas ment with regard to the 
Bea) [Agee oe) character of a people, or 
M4 Ki ‘%) the nature of a govern- 

Wy sd) ment, few considerations 
wy y, Ae wi, are of greater importance 
RPS EOD than those which are sug- 


gested by the crimes that 
the people commit and the punishments that 
the government inflicts. The penal code of a 
state is in a certain sense an index to the na- 
tional life, since it not only reveals the nature 
of the disorders from which the social organism 
suffers and the methods of treatment to which 
the governing power resorts, but also shows 
approximately the stage of moral culture and 
enlightenment which the people have reached 


and the extent of the influence for good or: 


evil which the ruling authorities exert. It is 
my purpose in the present paper to review 
briefly some of the saliént features of the penal 
code of Russia, and to point out, as clearly as 
I can, the bearing which that code seems to 
me to have upon the social condition of the 
Russian people, the distinctive characteristics 
of the Russian system of government, and the 
causes that underlie Russian discontent and 
disorder. 

The Russian penal code, as_ revised, 
amended, and republished at St. Petersburg 
in 1885, makes a compact octavo Volume of 
nearly seven hundred pages. In the arrange- 
ment of its contents it is not unlike the volume 
known as the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. The crimes and offenses with which it 
deals are grouped into twelve principal classes, 
each of which corresponds roughly with what is 
called in the Revised Statutes a “ Title.” These 
groups, or “ titles,” are subdivided into chap- 
ters, varying in number from two to fourteen, 
and the chapters are in turn broken into sec- 
tions, the latter being numbered continuously, 
as in the Revised Statutes, without reference 
to the larger subdivisions of the text. The 
scope of the code, the manner in which offenses 
are classified, and the proportion which each 
separate category of crime and punishment 
bears to the whole body of criminal law will 
be understood from the following syllabus : 

TitLe I, Crimes and offenses in general and 
degrees of guilt. 175 sections. 

* T use the words “ church” and “state ” throughout 
this article in a somewhat restricted sense — to mean in 
one case the sacerdotal hierarchy, and in the other the 


eae mechanism as embodied in the official class. 
t is impossible to speak of the church as a collective 
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TitLe IT. Crimes against the Faith [religion] 
and violations of the ordinances for its safe- 
guard. 65 sections. 

TirLe III. Crimes against the State, viz. : 
treason, rebellion, and all offenses against the 
sacred persons of the sovereign emperor and 
the members of the imperial house. 23 sec- 
tions. 

TitLe IV. Crimes and offenses against ad- 
ministrative order. 67 sections. 

TitLe V. Crimes and offenses committed 
in the imperial or public service. 178 sections. 

TiTLE. VI. Violations of the ordinances re- 
lating to the duties and obligations which indi- 
viduals owe to the imperial and local authorities. 
43 sections. 

TirLe VII. Crimes against the property and 
revenues of the state. 283 sections. 

TitLe VIII, Crimes against social order and 
well-being. 574 sections. [This title does not 
include offenses committed by one person 
against another, such as assault, robbery, or 
murder, but merely offenses which have the 
nature of disobedience to certain general 
ordinances intended to promote the public 
welfare. | 

TITLE 1X. Violations of the laws which re- 
late to the rights of station, rank, position, etc. 
44 sections. {This title comprises such offenses 
as the fraudulent concealment of the name and 
rank of an infant, the illegal assumption of 
titles, decorations, or other marks of distinc- 
tion, etc. | 

TirLe X. Crimes against the life, well-being, 
freedom, and honor of private individuals. 
263 sections. 

TirLe XI. Crimes against family and do- 
mestic rights. 51 sections. [This title includes 
all violations of the laws that relate to marriage 
and divorce, and to the reciprocal duties of 
fathers, mothers, and children, guardians and 
wards, etc.] 

TirLe XII. Crimes and offenses against the 
property of private persons. 111 sections. 

The intention of the codifiers in making this 
classification of crimes seems to have been to 
arrange them as far as practicable in the or- 
der of their estimated gravity or importance. 
Offenses against church and state* are there- 
fore given the first place, and crimes which 
merely affect the life, liberty, and honor of 
body of believers when church membership is en- 
forced by imprisonment and exile ; and it is equally 
impossible to make the state include the people when 


every attempt of acitizen to take part in the life of the 
state is punished with penal servitude. 























private citizens come last. Crimes which have 
a tendency to weaken the dominant authority 
of church and state are furthermore given a 
disproportionate amount of space, as compared 
with crimes which-threaten merely the lives or 
property of private persons. All the provisions 
of law contained in the first seven titles, and 
most of those in the eighth and ninth, have 
a direct bearing upon the welfare of the state 
as a political organism, and are intended to 
guard its existence, confirm its supremacy, and 
tighten the grasp in which it holds its subjects, 
the people. Almost every human action that 
can by any possibility injure the state or 
weaken the power of the ruling authorities is 
made by law a crime, and is punished with ex- 
treme if not barbarous severity. ‘That this is 
not too sweeping an assertion will, I think, 
abundantly appear from the citations which 
I shall presently make from the statutes 
themselves. 

The first important title or division of the 
Russian penal code is that which comprises 
what are called “ Crimes against the Faith,” 
and the severity with which such crimes are 
punished furnishes a striking illustration of the 
importance which the state attaches to the 
church as the chief bulwark of its own author- 
ity. The first section, which may be taken as 
fairly indicative of the spirit of the whole title, 
is as follows: 

“Section 176. Whoever dares with pre- 
meditation, and publicly in a church, to blas- 
pheme [literally, ‘to lay blame upon’ the 
glorious Triune God, or our Most Pure Ruler 
and Mother of God, the ever-Virgin Mary, or 
the illustrious Cross of the Lord God Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, or the Incorporeal Heav- 
enly Powers, or the Holy Saints of God and 
their Images, such person shall be deprived 
of all civil rights and exiled for life, with not 
less than twelve nor more than fifteen years of 
penal servitude. If such crime shall be com- 
mitted not in a church but in a public place, 
or in the presence of a number of assembled 
people, be that number large or small, the of- 
fender shall be deprived of all civil rights and 
exiled for life, with not less than six nor more 
than eight years of penal servitude.” 

The next section, which deals with another 
aspect of the same crime, is as follows: 

“ Secrion 177. If the offense described in 
the foregoing section [ No. 176| be committed 
not in a public place nor before a large as- 
semblage of people, but nevertheless in the 
presence of witnesses, with an intention to 
shake the faith of the latter or lead them 
astray, the offender shall be deprived of all civil 
rights and exiled for life to the most remote 
part of Siberia.” 

Section 178 provides that “ Whoever, with 
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premeditation, in a public place and in the 
presence of a large or small assemblage of 
people, dares to censure [or condemn] the 
Christian faith, or the orthodox church, or to 
revile [or abuse] the Sacred Scriptures or the 
Holy Sacraments [literally, ‘ mysteries’], such 
person shall be deprived of all civil rights and 
exiled for life, with not less than six nor more 
than eight years of penal servitude. If such 
crime shall be committed not in a public place 
nor in the presence of an assemblage of peo- 
ple, but nevertheless before witnesses, and 
with an intention‘to shake the latter’s faith and 
lead them astray |literally, ‘to seduce them’}, 
the offender shall be deprived of all civil rights 
and exiled for life to the most remote part 
of Siberia.” : 

Section 179 declares that if any person shall 
witness or have personal knowledge of the 
commission of the crimes set forth in sections 
176-178, and shall fail to inform the authori- 
ties thereof, he shall be imprisoned for not less 
than four nor more than eight months, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case. 

Section 181 is as follows: ‘“* Whoever, in a 
printed work, or even in a written composition, 
if the latter be by him in any manner publicly 
circulated, indulges in blasphemy or speaks 
opprobriously of the Saints of the Lord, or 
condemns the Christian faith or the orthodox 
church, or reviles the Sacred Scriptures or the 
Holy Sacraments, such person shall be de- 
prived of all civil mghts and exiled for life to 
the most remote part of. Siberia. The same 
punishment shall be inflicted upon all persons 
who knowingly sell, or in any other way pub- 
licly circulate such works or compositions.” 

Section 182 provides that “ All persons who 
shall be found guilty of so-called scoffing — 
that is, of making sneering or sarcastic gibes 
that show manifest disrespect for the rules or 
ceremonies of the orthodox church, or for 
Christianity in general —shall be imprisoned for 
not less than four nor more than eight months.” 

It would be hard, I think, to find in the 
criminal laws of any other civilized state pun- 
ishments of such severity attached to crimes 
of such a nature. In most countries an in- 
sulting or contemptuous reference, even in a 
church and during service, to the “ Incorporeal 
Heavenly Powers” [the angels] would be re- 
garded merely as a misdemeanor, and would 
be punished with a small fine or with a brief 
term of imprisonment, as a disturbance of the 
public peace. In Russia, however, disrespectful 
remarks concerning the “ Saints of the Lord 
and their Images,” even although such remarks 
be made to three or four acquaintances, in the 
privacy of one’s own house, may be punished 
with “ deprivation of all civil rights and exile 
for life to the most remote part of Siberia "— 
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that is, to the coast of the Arctic ocean in the 
territory of Yakutsk. 

Such extraordinary penal legislation as this 
naturally suggests the inquiry: “ What seems 
to be, in the estimation of the law-maker, the 
relative gravity of the offenses described in 
the sections above cited in comparison with 
such common-law crimes as assault, highway 
robbery, and murder?” An examination of 
the statutes contained in Titles VIII. and X. 
of the code shows that a sarcastic gibe at the 
expense of the orthodox church is as heinous 
a crime as a personal assault which ends in 
homicide, provided such assault is not made 
with homicidal intent. [Compare Section 182 
with Section 1464.] Public censure or con- 
demnation of the orthodox church is put on 
a penal level with the organization of a band 
of counterfeiters, robbers, or incendiaries. 
[Compare Section 178 with Section 924.| 
Finally, the punishment for blasphemous re- 
marks made publicly in a church with regard 
to the “ Incorporeal Heavenly Powers,” or the 
“Saints of the Lord, and their Images,” is pre- 
cisely the same punishment which is prescribed 
for willful manslaughter, and is only one degree 
lighter than the penalty for the deliberate and 
premeditated murder of a pregnant woman, 
with full knowledge of her condition, [Com- 
pare Section 176 with Sections 1452 and 1455.| 

It isnot my intention, of course, to excuse or 
to palliate such offenses as those set forth in the 
quoted sections of the Russian code, nor to 
raise any question as to the propriety of pun- 
ishing them; but I do mean to call attention 
to what seems to me the barbarous injustice 
of putting such offenses on a level with high- 
way robbery and murder. Russian churches 
and cathedrals are full of so-called “ miracle- 
working images,” or pictures of the Madonna 
and of various “ Holy Saints of the Lord.” I 
never entered even the cathedral of St. Isaac in 
St. Petersburg without finding on the frame of 
the kon * of the Madonna, which stands at the 
head of two or three steps on the right of the 
ikonostas, a number of small articles of ap- 
parel, such as head kerchiefs, handkerchiefs, 
scarfs, etc., which had been placed there by 
their owners with the expectation that they 
would acquire, through contact with the ikon, 
some miraculous virtue. It would be perfectly 
natural for an intelligent man, and even for a 
good man and a good Christian, to express 
irreverent if not contemptuous doubt as to the 
miracle-working power of this gilded and be- 
jeweled picture ; and it would be strange if he 
did not, in addition, say something disrespect- 


* An ikon is a painted portrait of the Madonna, or 
of some holy saint of the orthodox church. It is, as a 
rule, heavily overlaid with gold in such a manner that 
only the head and one hand of the figure can be seen, 
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ful of a church which not only permits, but 
encourages, such delusions. Under the pro- 
visions of Section 177 of the penal code, such 
a man, for making such remarks, might be ex- 
iled for life to the remotest part of Siberia. 
In the summer of 1886, while yisiting with 
my wife one of the holiest cathedrals in Mos- 
cow, I saw a number of ignorant Russian 
peasants devoutly kissing in succession twenty 
or thirty black decaying fragments of human 
bone which were set in the squares of what 
looked precisely like a checker-board. The 
bones were supposed to be finger joints, toe 
joints, and other osseous fragments of various 
“ Holy Saints of the Lord”; and many of the 
peasants pressed their lips to every bone in 
the collection, taking them row by row suc- 
cessively, from the lower right hand to the 
upper left hand corner of the checker-board, 
As I watched this performance, I could not 
help expressing aloud to my wife an opinion 
with reference thereto which the ecclesias- 
tical authorities would undoubtedly have re- 
garded as blasphemous, and which, had I been 
a Russian, might have sent me to the most 
remote part of Siberia, if not into penal servi- 
tude. Many of the rites and ceremonies of 
the Russo-Greek church are extremely injuri- 
ous to the health of the people, and this is 
particularly the case with the universal cus- 
tom of kissing sacred pictures and bones. 
Nothing probably has done more than this 
practice to spread contagious diseases among 
the ignorant peasants of the empire, and the 
terrible ravages of diphtheria in some of the 
provinces of European Russia are attributable 
mainly to this cause. A porous and partly 
decayed bone of a “ Holy Saint of the Lord” 
which is breathed upon and kissed by thou- 
sands of men, women, and children becomes 
in time a poisonous source of contagion; and 
the encouragement by the priests of the belief 
that an application of the lips to such a bone 
is pleasing to God, or beneficial to man, seems 
to me in the highest degree immoral and crim- 
inal. If I were a Russian and lived in Russia, 
[ should undoubtedly express this opinion at 
the first opportunity, in the most forcible and 
emphatic manner possible. Under the pro- 
visions of Section 177 I should thereupon be 
condemned as a blasphemer, and should go 
in chains and leg-fetters to the remotest part 
of eastern Siberia. 

Blasphemous or disrespectful remarks con- 
cerning holy persons or things are not, how- 
ever, the only offenses contemplated by Title 
II., and included among “ Crimes against 


and it is often framed in solid gold or silver and richly 
jeweled. The “ miracle-working” ikon of Our Lady 
of Kazan, in the Kazan Cathedral at St. Petersburg, is 
adorned with jewels to the value of $60,000. 
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the Faith.” One whole chapter is devoted to 
heresy and dissent, and punishments of the 
most cruel severity are prescribed for abjura- 
tion of the orthodox faith, for secession from 
the true church, and for the public expression 
of heretical opinions. Section 184, for exam- 
ple, provides that if a Jew or Mohammedan 
shall, by persuasion, deception, or other means, 
induce an orthodox Christian to renounce the 
true church and become an adherent of the 
Jewish or Mohammedan faith, he shall be de- 
prived of all civil rights and exiled for life, with 
not less than eight nor more than ten years of 
penal servitude. 

Section 187 declares that if any person tempt 
or persuade an adherent of the Russo-Greek 
church to leave that church and join some 
other Christian denomination, he shall be ban- 
ished to Siberia for life. 

Section 188 provides that if any person 
shall leave the orthodox church and ,join an- 
other Christian denomination, he shall be 
handed over to the ecclesiastical authorities 
for instruction and admonition; his minor 
children shall be taken into the custody of 
the Government, his real estate shall be put 
into the hands of an administrator, and until 
he abjures his errors he shall have no further 
control over either. 

Parents who are required by law to bring 
up their children in the true faith, but who, in 
violation of that duty, cause such children to 
be christened or educated in accordance with 
the forms and tenets of any other Christian 
church, shall be imprisoned for not less than 
eight nor more than sixteen months. During 
such time the children shall be taken in 
charge by orthodox relatives, or shall be turned 
over to a guardian appointed by the Govern- 
ment. [Section 1go.]} 

If a Jew or a Mohammedan shall marry 
an orthodox Christian and shall fail to bring 
up the children of such marriage in the or- 
thodox faith, or shall throw obstacles in the 
way of the observance by such children of the 
rules and forms of the orthodox church, the 
marriage shall be dissolved, and the offender 
shall be exiled for life to the most remote part of 
Siberia. [Section 186.| 

All persons who shall be guilty of aiding in 
the extension of existing sects, or who shall 
be instrumental in the creation of new sects 
hostile or injurious to the orthodox faith, shall 
be deprived of all civil rights and exiled for 
life, either to Siberia or to the Trans-Caucasus. 
[Section 196.] 

I met large numbers of dissenters exiled 
under this section, both in the Caucasus and 
in all parts of Siberia. It is the unvarying 
and universal testimony of both the civil and 
military officers of the Russian Government 
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that these dissenting Christians form the most 
honest, the most temperate, the most indus- 
trious, and altogether the most valuable part 
of the whole population in the regions to 
which they have been banished. The isprav- 
nik, or chief police officer, of Verkhni Udinsk, 
in eastern Siberia, speaking to me of three 
or four settlements of dissenters in his okrug, 
or circuit, said: “If all the people in my ter- 
ritory were only exiled heretics I could shut 
up the jails and should have little or nothing 
to do; they are the best people within my 
jurisdiction.” I need hardly comment upon 
the cruel injustice of sending good citizens 
like these to the remotest part of eastern 
Siberia simply because they do not believe 
in worshiping images and kissing bones, 
or because they cross themselves with two 
fingers instead of three. 

It would be easy to fill pages with illustra- 
tive examples of the unjust and oppressive 
character of Russian penal legislation in the 
field of religious crime. Every paragraph 
fairly bristles with threats of “ imprisonment,” 
“ exile,” and “ penal servitude,” and the whole 
title seems to the occidental mind to breathe 
a spirit of bigotry and intolerance. One might 
perhaps expect to find such laws in a penal 
code of the Middle Ages ; but they strike one 
as an extraordinary anachronism when they 
appear in a code which was revised and 
amended in the capital of a so-called Chris- 
tian state in the year of our Lord 188s. 

The shortest title or division in the Rus- 
sian penal code is that which relates to 
“ Crimes against the State,” or, speaking more 
precisely, “ Crimes against the Sovereign Ruler 
of the Empire and his authority.” This title 
contains altogether only 23 sections, and occu- 
pies only ro out of the 700 pages of the volume, 
but what it lacks in extent it more than makes 
up in severity. It begins with the brief but 
comprehensive declaration that “ Every evil 
design and criminal action against the life, 
welfare, or honor of THE GossuDAR THE EM- 
PEROR, and every intention to cast him from 
the throne or to deprive His Supreme Author- 
ity of its freedom or to restrict its rights, or 
to commit any violence whatever against His 
Sacred Person, shall subject the offender to 
deprivation of all civil rights and the penalty 
of death.” 

It is not necessary, it will be observed, 
that a man should commit an overt act in 
order to be brought under the sweeping con- 
demnation of this section, nor that the overt 
act, even if committed, should be directed 
against the life or safety of the Tsar. If the 
offender simply harbors an evil design or forms 
a mere intention, not to assault the Tsar’s 
“Sacred Person,” but to restrict his rights, or, 
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in other words, to limit his supreme authority, 
it is engugh to justify the infliction of the 
death penalty. 

Section 242 states this plainly in terms and 
says that “ An evil design shall be re- 
garded as an actual crime, not only in a case 
where the offender has made an attempt to 
carry such design into execution, but also in 
every case where he has orally or in 
writing given such thought or design expres- 
sion.” 

Sections 243 and 244 extend the death 
penalty to all persons who take part in evil 
designs or criminal actions having for their 
object the Sacred Person of the Gossudar 
the Emperor ; to all persons who aid or abet 
such designs or actions; to all persons who 
afford refuge or concealment to the evil- 
thinkers or evil-doers; to all persons who 
have knowledge of such evil designs or ac- 
tions and fail to give notice thereof to the 
authorities; and to all persons who commit 
an act of violence against a soldier or a sentry 
who is guarding the sacred persons of the 
Gossudar the Emperor or the members of the 
imperial house. All the inherited or acquired 
property of persons found guilty of the of- 
fenses set forth in these sections shall be con- 
fiscated by the state. 

Section 246 provides that if any person shall 
speak impudent, insulting words of the Gos- 
sudar the Emperor, or shall deliberately injure 
or destroy a portrait, statue, bust, or other rep- 
resentation of him set up in a public place, 
such person shall be condemned as an insulter 
of Majesty to deprivation of all civil rights 
and exile for life, with not less than six nor 
more than eight years of penal servitude. 

Section 249, which is known to the political 
exiles in Siberia as the “ omnibus section,” on 
account of its wide scope and applicability, 
was quoted in my article upon the “ Prison 
Life of the Russian Revolutionists,” in THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE for December. This sec- 
tion also directs the infliction of the penalty 
of death. 

Section 266 declares that if any person shall 
compose and circulate a written or printed 
notice, call, or proclamation with the intention 
of inciting the people to rebellion or to open 
insubordination, such person shall be deprived 
of all civil rights and exiled for life, with not 


less than eight nor more than ten years of penal 


servitude, 

Section 252 provides that if any person 
shall compose and circulate any printed work 
or written document, or shall make a public 
speech which does not directly and manifestly 
incite to rebellion against the Supreme Author- 
ity, but which nevertheless attempts to dispute 
or throw doubt upon the inviolability of the 
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rights of such Supreme Authority, or which 
audaciously condemns the form of adminis- 
tration established by the laws of the state or 
the fixed order of succession to the throne, 
such person shall be deprived of all civil rights 
and exiled for life, with not less than four nor 
more than six years of penal servitude. Any 
person who keeps such a work or document 
in his possession without obtaining permission 
from the higher authorities shall be imprisoned 
for not less than seven days nor more than 
three months, and shall then be subjected to 
police surveillance for not less than one nor 
more than three years. [The offender in such 
a case may be put under police surveillance 
either at his own place of residence or ina 
Siberian village a thousand miles away, to 
which he may be banished by “ administra- 
tive process.” | 

In order to appreciate the extraordinary 
severity of these laws for the protection of the 
Sacred Person, the Dignity, and the Supreme 
Authority of the Tsar it is only necessary to 
compare them with the laws contained in Title 
X. for the protection of the personal rights 
and honor of private citizens. From such a 
comparison it appears that to injure a portrait, 
statue, bust, or other representation of the ‘Tsar 
set up in a public place is a more grievous 
crime than to so assault and injure a private 
citizen as to deprive him of eyes, tongue, an 
arm, a leg, or the sense of hearing. {Compare 
Section 246 with Section 1477.| ‘To organize 
or take part in a society which has for its ob- 
ject the overthrow of the Government or a 
change in the form of the Government, even 
although such society does not contemplate 
a resort to violence nor immediate action, is a 
crime of greater gravity than to so beat, mal- 
treat, or torture a human being as partly to 
deprive him of his mental faculties. [Compare 
Section 250 with Section 1490.] The making 
of a speech or the writing of a book which 
disputes or throws doubt upon the inviolability 
of the rights or privileges of the Supreme Au- 
thority is as serious an offense as the outraging 
of a woman. [Compare Section 252 with Sec- 
tion 1525.| ‘(he mere concealment of a per- 
son who has formed an evil design affecting 
the life, welfare, or honor of the ‘I'sar, or the 
affording of refuge to a person who intends to 
bring about a restriction of the rights or privi- 
leges of the Supreme Authority, is a more seri- 
ous matter than the premeditated murder of 
one’s own mother. [Compare Section 243 with 
Section 1449.] Finally, in the estimation of the 
penal code, the private citizen who makes or 
circulates a caricature of the Sacred Person 
of the Tsar, for the purpose of creating disre- 
spect for his personal characteristics or for 
his management of the empire, commits a 
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more heinous crime than the jailer who out- 
rages in a cell until she dies an imprisoned, 
helpless, and defenseless girl fifteen years of 
age. {Compare Section 245 with Sections 1525, 
1526, and 1527.] 

If, in the face of the tremendous penalties 
set forth in the above-quoted sections of 
the code, the intelligent and freedom-loving 
classes of Russia continue to form societies 
intended to bring about a change of govern- 
ment, or if they still “ audaciously ”” question 
or throw doubt upon the inviolability of the 
rights claimed by the Supreme Authority, it 
certainly cannot be denied that they have the 
courage of their convictions. 

It may be said in defense of the Russian 
Government that it does not construe these 
laws strictly nor enforce them with rigorous 
and indiscriminate severity against all political 
offenders. 1 do not care to dispute the truth 
of this proposition ; but, even if it be true, it 
does not alter the fact that these laws stand 
on the pages of a statute-book revised as lately 
as the year 1885. 

It is not necessary, for my present purpose, 
to go minutely into the details of the legisla- 
tive provisions contained in the titles which 
relate to “ Crimes against Administrative Or- 
der” and “ Violations of the Ordinances re- 
lating to the Duties and Obligations which 
Individuals owe to the Imperial and Local Au- 
thorities.” Their form and spirit are clearly 
indicated or foreshadowed in the sections of 
Title III. above quoted, and I need therefore 
only say of them that more effective laws for 
the suppression of individual freedom and the 
right of popular self-government were prob- 
ably never devised. They not only render 
impossible all association or combination on 
the part of individual citizens to oppose the 
tyrannical exercise of power, but they pun- 
ish with imprisonment or exile the mere ex- 
pression of a judgment with regard to the ex- 
pediency of a law or the propriety of an official 
action. Section 281, for example, says that 
“ All persons who shall be found guilty of 
composing and circulating written documents 
|as, for instance, a circular letter] containing 
unpermitted judgments with regard to the or- 
dinances and actions of the Government shall 
be imprisoned for not less than sixteen months 
nor more than two years.” 

Section 1035 provides that “ All persons who 
shall . print [in a newspaper or book] 
remarks calculated to shake the trust or con- 
fidence of the people in the laws of the empire, 
or in the ordinances and directions of the ad- 
ministrative or judicial authorities, or who shall 
allow themselves to dispute [or question] the 
obligatory force of such laws, or to approve or 
justify actions that are by such laws forbidden, 
VoL. XXXV.— 120. 
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with a view to bringing those laws into disre- 
spect, shall be imprisoned for not less than two 
nor more than sixteen months.” 

It is hard for an American to realize a state 
of affairs in which the public expression of a 
judgment or an opinion with regard to Gov- 
ernmental action is “unpermitted,” and in 
which it is more or less hazardous for a dozen 
law-abiding citizens to meet at regular inter- 
vals in a private house for the discussion of 
public questions. Section 320 of Title IV. de- 
clares that “ Persons guilty of belonging to a 
society which employs any means whatever 
to conceal from the Government its existence, 
its nature, or its aims, or to keep secret its 
meetings, the subject of its deliberations, or 
the relations between its members, or a society 
which secretly disseminates any doctrines 
whatever, shall be imprisoned in a fortress for 
not less than four nor more than eight months, 
or in a prison for not less than one nor more 
than three weeks, according to the circum- 
stances of the case.” 

Of course, persons who meet regularly for 
any purpose in a private house render them- 
selves liable to an accusation based upon this 
section. Assoon as their meetings attract the 
attention of the secret police, they are made 
the subject of an official examination, which 
almost always leads to consequences more or 
less unpleasant for the participants. I know a 
group of gentlemen in St. Petersburg who 
meet at stated intervals for the discussion of 
public affairs, and who, although they are 
neither conspirators nor revolutionists, spend 
the evening in making a pretense of gambling, 
in order that neither the servants nor the po- 
lice may suspect them of secret machinations. 
In the eyes of the Government a club of gam- 
blers is a safe and innocent organization, but 
a private debating society is a dangerous men- 
ace to social order and to the rights and privi- 
leges of the Supreme Authority. 

Under the reform laws of Alexander II., cer- 
tain public assemblies, such as those of the 
nobles, and meetings of the town councils and 
provincial assemblies, must be recognized and 
tolerated ; but every possible precaution istaken 
to prevent the discussion in them of imperial 
affairs, and to suppress in their proceedings 
everything that might have a tendency to 
“excite the public mind.” Section 1038 of 
Title VIII. of the code provides that “ For 
printing and publishing, without permission 
of a local governor, the proceedings [even 
the legal and innocent proceedings| of any 
assembly of nobles, provincial assembly, or 
town council, the offender shall pay a fine of 
three hundred rubles, or suffer imprisonment 
for three weeks, or both.” © 

When one considers that in Russia a cen- 
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tralized bureaucracy attempts to regulate 
everything, and that in its dispositions and 
operations it touches private life and invades 
the field of private activity at innumerable 
points, one can understand how unbearable 
must be the position of persons whose affairs 
are thus “ regulated,” and how intolerable must 
become the complete suppression of the right 
of free speech. ‘The sufferer from the misdi- 
rected or tyrannically exercised power of a 
subordinate official cannot even protest. He 
must simply lay his hand on his mouth, bow 
his head, and submit. 

I have been asked many times by friends 
in America why intelligent and liberty-lov- 
ing Russians do not get out of such a coun- 
try. Many answers might be given to this 
question, but perhaps the most comprehensive 
and cogent of them will be found in Sections 
325-328 of the Russian penal code, which are 
as follows: 

“ SECTION 325. Whoever leaves the father- 
land and enters the service 9f a foreign Gov- 
ernment without the permission of his own 
Government, or becomes a subject of a for- 
eign power, such person, for violation of his 
allegiance and his oath, shall be deprived of 
all civil rights and expelled from the limits of 
the empire forever. If he returns, he shall be 
exiled to Siberia for life. 

“ SECTION 326. Whoever leaves the father- 
land and does not return at the summons of the 
Government shall for this disobedience be 
deprived of all civil rights, and expelled from 
the limits of the empire forever — unless, within 
a period to be fixed at the discretion of a 
court, he shows that his disobedience was due 
to causes which were beyond his control, or 
which mitigate his guilt. Until he shall make 
such proof, he shall be regarded as missing, 


*“Turopean Messenger” (a monthly magazine), 
pp- 10-20, St. Petersburg, January, 1887. 
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and his property shall be controlled by the 
bureau of guardianship. 

“SECTION 327. Any person who, without per- 
mission of the Government and without ade- 
quate reason, lives abroad beyond the period 
fixed by law for persons of his station shall 
also be regarded as missing [literally, ‘absent 
without news’ |, and his property shall be taken 
in charge by the bureau of guardianship. 

“SECTION 328. Any person who persuades 
a subject of the empire to emigrate to another 
country shall be punished with penal servi- 
tude in a convict company for not less than 
twelve nor more than eighteen months, or be 
banished to Siberia for life.” 

Under one of the above-quoted sections 
(326) Turgenief, while living in Paris in 1863, 
was summoned to St. Petersburg to answer 
before the Directing Senate for something that 
he had written or said. One can see from his 
letters to his friend, P. V. Annenkoff, how hu- 
miliating and exasperating obedience was to 
him, but — he obeyed.* 

The Government does not recognize the 
right of its subjects to go abroad or to live 
abroad without its permission ; and if, therefore, 
a Russian takes refuge from oppression in a 
freer country,he must face the prospect of ex- 
patriation, outlawry, the loss of all the property 
left behind him, and exile to Siberia if he ever 
returns. Few people are willing to separate 
themselves for life in this way from friends, 
relatives, home, country, and all that man natu- 
rally holds dear. What alternative, then, is left 
to the oppressed when oppression becomes 
intolerable ? They must either submit or fight; 
and if they are not willing to submit and are 
not able, under the provisions of this code, to 
oppose tyranny by peaceful collective action, 
they will inevitably resort to violence and fight, 
singly or in small groups, as they are now fight- 
ing, until they go to Siberia in leg-fetters or 
perish on the scaffold. 

George Kennan. 
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A SONG, boys, a song 

Life is young yet, 

Love has tongue yet; 

Why should Life and Love go wrong ? 
Come, boys, a song! 


A song, boys, a song! 

Life ’s at flush still, 

Love ’s ablush still; 

What though cares and curses throng ? 
Come, boys, a song! 


A song, boys, a song! 

Life is gray now, 

Love ’s away now, 

We are left to limp along ; 
Still, boys, a song! 


A song, boys, a song! 

Death is here soon, 

Death will cheer soon, 

Death is nigh, and Love is strong; 
So, boys, a song! 





Richard E. Burton. 























THEFTS OF THE MORNING. 





“The early death of a youth was frequently called in poetic language a seizure or theft by Aurora.” 


3 gee us the Morning, mother of the stars 
And of the winds that usher in the day! 
Ere her light fingérs slide the eastern bars, 
A netted snare before her footsteps lay ; 
Ere the pale roses of the mist be strown: 
Bind us the Morning, and restore our own ! 


With her have passed all things we held most dear, 
Most subtly guarded from her amorous stealth; 

We nothing gathered, toiling year by year, 

But she hath claimed it for increase of wealth ; 

Our gems make bright her crown, incrust her throne: 
Bind us the Morning, and restore our own! 


Where are they gone who round our myrtles played, 
Or bent the vines’ rich fruitage to our hands, 

Or breathed deep song from out the laurels’ shade ? 
She drew them to her; who can slack the bands? 
What lure she used, what toils, was never known: 
Bind us the Morning, and restore our own! 


Enough, that for her sake Orion died, 

Slain by the silver archer of the sky,— 

That llion’s prince amid her splendors wide 

Lies chained by age, nor wins his prayer to die ; 
Enough! but hark! our captive loves make moan: 
Bind us the Morning, and restore our own ! 


We have beheld them whom we lost of old, 

Among her choiring Hours, in sorrow bowed. 

A moment gleam their faces faint and cold 

Through some high oriel window wreathed with cloud, 
Or on the wind before her they are blown: 

Bind us the Morning, and restore our own! 


They do her service at the noiseless looms 

That weave the misty vesture of the hills; 

Their tears are drink to thirsting grass and blooms, 
Their breath the darkling wood-bird wakes and thrills ; 
Us too they seek, but far adrift are thrown: 

Bind us the Morning, and restore our own! 


Yea, cry her 7%ze// from where the light doth break 
To where it merges in the western deep! 

If aught of ours she, startled, should forsake, 

Such waifs the waiting Night for us will keep. 

But stay not; still pursue her, falsely flown: 

Bind us the Morning, and restore our own ! 








Edith M. Thomas. 
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si | is the pathetic feature of 
the early death of this man 
that his generation had 
little knowledge of him 
while he was of it. His 
name stands almost for a 
shadow. He was a great 
and substantial person to 
those who knew him well, but so secluded was 
his life, so unobtrusive was his character, so 
scant was his career of special achievements, 
that it is difficult to convey a distinct picture 
of him except by arbitrary assertion. Even 
then the terms employed produce conflicting 
impressions and leave an indistinct image. 
Never speaking in public; engaging in no con- 
troversies; heading no party; following no 
leader; identified with no school; touching 
here and there many creeds and philosophies 
but falling in with none; suspected by thereput- 
edly orthodox, yet so evidently Christian that 
unbeliefneverclaimed him; an Episcopalian by 
sincere preference, yet uttering no word for 
his church in any page of his writing; holding 
that schism is deadly, yet an ardent admirer 
of the Puritan and the Quaker; a good Catho- 
lic and yet astout Protestant,—how shall such 
an one be rendered explicable to an age that 
cannot think of men except as ranged under 
some school or church or party. 

Nor does he grow much clearer to the ma- 
jority when his books are read. It is claimed 
that in “The Nation ” he has presented a lofty 
and philosophical conception of the state: 
the book is opened to find it constantly as- 
serted that the nation is a moral organism, 
with illustrations drawn from American insti- 
tutions and nearly forgotten pages of Hebrew 
history, rising at last into the mystic allusions 
of the Apocalypse, which the author regards 
as a clear and substantial utterance of politi- 
cal wisdom. What relation can such a book 
have to American politics? Or take his “ Re- 
public of God”: it is asserted that it is a sci- 
entificand rational presentation of Christianity. 
The book is found to consist of continuous as- 
sertion, without a suggestion of argument or 
formal proof, and even without quotation of 
Scripture except in way of illustration. What 
is there here scientific or peculiarly rational ? 
Nothing, it must be confessed, unless one is 
able of one’s self to discern the logic that is 
more than its forms. The majority fail to 
understand the book because they miss the 
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ELISHA MULFORD. 








grinding logic, the theological wrangle, the 
defense of church or school, and the massing 
of texts; because also they fail to comprehend 
the attitude of a mind that looks directly at 
the fgith and measures it by its own light. 
The external life of Dr. Mulford does not 
throw much light upon him, yet there was a 
singular harmony between his history and his 
thought. He came of excellent lineage; the 
blood of his ancestry for two hundred years 
had been ofa full Puritan strain. He was born 
in Montrose, Pa.; was prepared for college 
in Homer, N. Y., under Dr. Woolworth; and 
was graduated from Yale College in 1855. 
One who had skill in discerning character 
might early have detected signs of the great- 
ness that followed, and even the form it would 
take. His imagination —a large feature in 
his mental organization — led the way at first, 
and he seemed about to enter the field of ded/es- 
lettres. But even before college days he had 
declared to himself that he would write great 
books, if any. He never lost his love for lit- 
erature as a fine art and always responded 
keenly to a well-turned sentence or a fine 
verse ; but his main concern, first and last, was 
with high thought. The two tastes led to 
what has not been fully recognized in him,— 
namely, a double life, or rather, a life so broad 
that it had that appearance. His early indi- 
cations as a writer and his constant habit of 
discussing literature and art in a critical way 
led many of his friends to underrate the solid- 
ity of his mind; but even in college, while 
neglecting his studies for the literature which 
was then being rapidly poured upon the world 
by ‘Tennyson, the Brownings, Dickens, ‘Thack- 
eray, Hawthorne, and Longfellow, and also 
for the social life of college, then peculiarly 
brilliant, he was leading another life than that 
which appeared. He was not careful to pre- 
pare himself to meet in full the demands of 
the class-room, but he startled his classmates 
with disquisitions on the authors there read 
such as they did not hear from the tutors. 
That the college did not do more for him and 
that he did not get more from the college was 
not the fault of either, but was rather due to 
ill adjustment between a mind like his and the 
methods of education which then prevailed. 
The college furnished at least a good shelter 
while his powers were uniting and taking shape, 
and it provided him with a sufficient knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek for practical purposes. 

















After a college life that could hardly be 
called earnest, though in no way open to grave 
charge, the real seriousness of his nature be- 
came apparent in the choice of theology as a 
profession. In this choice the true man was 
disclosed, for Dr. Mulford was preéminently 
a theologian. He spent two years in Andover, 
but, as in college, saw more truth than he heard, 
and ended his studies with undisguised protest 
against the theology then taught in that insti- 
tution. He was perhaps the first Protestant of 
his kind in New England, after Dr. Bushnell 
and Dr. Washburn. Heretofore those who 
dissented from the prevailing theology had 
turned towards Unitarianism or Universalism, 
but Mulford did not feel himself shut fp to 
these somewhat beaten paths, discerning an- 
other that has since become well known and 
is much used. The separation from Andover 
was wide and thoroughly mutual. The year 
in which he was buried found Andover busily 
engaged over points that then were clear to 
his mind, and in substantial accord with his 
views of humanity and the reach of Christ’s 
work. After leaving Andover he spent a year 
in Europe, traveling, and hearing lectures on 
theology, but chiefly brooding,— for such was 
his life-long habit,— and returned home, hur- 
ried by the outbreak of the war. He was in no 
way fitted to become a soldier: a better task 
awaited him, to which he was drawn by an in- 
ward voice which was also a divine call. He 
took orders in the Episcopal Church, not 
merely because there was no other place for 
him, but because upon the whole he thought 
along its lines, or rather, as he then believed, 
it suffered him to think in his own way. The 
point of contact, however, did not reach far 
within. Aésthetically he felt with his church 
and could easily have gone into some lengths 
of ritualism ; no excess of it would have troub- 
led him so long as it did not involve dog- 
matic assumption. He prized the catholicity 
of the Episcopal Church as to doctrine, but 
its rubrics had little interest for him, and the 
lines that separate it from other churches had 
for him no existence. Only in a very limited 
degree is he to be regarded as belonging to 
the Episcopal Church, He never violated her 
canons; he served obediently at her altars; 
he taught theology under her name; but he 
wrote no line in her support, received no hon- 
ors and but the barest recognition from her 
hands. There was repeated in him the story 
of all ages,— the prophet is never accepted by 
his age, and a great man is always greater 
than any institution that holds him. 

Dr. Mulford took a parish in New Jersey, 
and immediately found himself face to face 
with a congregation disposed through busi- 
ness interests to sympathize with the South 
VoL. XXXV.— 121. 
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in the war then raging. It is at this point, 
perhaps, that a certain aspect of his character 
can be best explained. ‘To a certain extent 
he did not make the impression of a man oi 
courage. His manner was calm but was not 
strongly charged with assurance. He almost 
never pointedly disagreed with any, but indi- 
cated his variance by suggesting another view 
of the subject, leaving the other to find out 
the difference. His intense sympathy and 
absolute courtesy held him back from contro- 
versy and made him over-tolerant in conver- 
sation, so that dull persons often suspected 
him of weakness and mental dishonesty, not 
discerning the delicacy and fineness of his 
dissent. He also carried any difference into 
the region of principles — often very remote 
and general, and apparently of slight conse- 
quence to any save himself. But if he differed 
in principle he differed all the way through, 
and saw little need of formal explanation. 
His real character in this respect is seen in his 
position as a preacher. The influences about 
him would have led him to remain silent; no 
man more yearned for sympathy or more hated 
a wrangle; he seemed incapable of living with- 
out one or of enduring the other. But, contrary 
to his superficial disposition, he carried the war 
into his pulpit, overcoming all opposition by 
simple weight of utterance and solemnity of 
conviction. It is here that his character offers 
itself in one of its finest lights; his general 
attitude throughout his life was taken and 
held in opposition to much in himself. He 
had no great endowment of natural courage ; 
he was not born with the clinched fist of a 
reformer or a polemic; he was sensitive in the 
highest degree to human sympathy and was 
made for fellowship; but his thought led and 
kept him apart, and his path through life was 
for the most part solitary. His divergences 
were not great enough to call out denial or 
denunciation, but were sufficient to awaken 
suspicion. He was not impeached, but he was 
made to feel a mild, ill-defined ostracism ; there 
were no blows and wounds, but there was a 
fretting irritation ; no turning of the back, but 
a somewhat doubtful offering of the hand. This 
sort of treatment, which is the form persecution 
takes in these later ages, being restrained by 
law and public opinion from any other, calls 
for a finer and more spiritual courage than 
that demanded by the grosser forms, 

His retirement from parish labor, brought 
about by the claims of private business and 
by a growing deafness, seems now a divine 
shaping of his life to the high end in store for 
him, but along a path not then easily traced, 
The close of the war found him in his native 
county, living in the ancestral home of his 
wife twelve miles distant from Montrose. 
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Greater seclusion could hardly have been 
found, but the appointments of his life were 
generous and appropriate. Most men in his 
circumstances would have drifted into politics 
or turned to money-making, but Dr. Mul- 
ford was not fitted for one and for the other 
he had no taste. The nature and force of his 
intellectual gifts in no way more clearly appear 
than in the life he now entered upon. So far 
as books, reading, and daily occupation were 
concerned, he might have been living in New 
Haven or Cambridge. I have never met a 
person the current of whose intellectual habit 
flowed in so steady and strong a stream as his. 
Nothing diverted or lessened it, or apparently 
added to it, being always at the full. No vari- 
ation in his intellectual register could be dis- 
covered. Whether in the woods of Pennsyl- 
vania or in the streets of Cambridge, the same 
themes engaged his attention, and his sense of 
them was always about the same. No separa- 
tion from men and books dulled him, nor could 
I discover that any contact with them greatly 
quickened him. The reservoir of his thought 
was within himself and sprang from fountains 
that seemed to be inexhaustible. 

Dr. Mulford carried with him to Friendsville 
a purpose, conceived in college days, of writing 
upon political themes. He had read Aristotle 
and had been profoundly moved by his politi- 
cal wisdom. He early noticed the fact that 
the German theologians found themselves led 
to write on the constitution of society. His 
own theological conceptions from the first 
carried him into the same field. His mental 
cast was of such a character and so ample that 
it was simply impossible for him to keep away 
from such subjects. But these influences were 
as nothing compared with those of the civil 
war just closing. Here was a most weighty 
fact in history to be accounted for. A great, 
prosperous, Christian nation, one by every con- 
sideration of nature and self-interest, suddenly 
breaks itself in two and appeals to war to en- 
force the unnatural action. That such a thing 
should happen seemed to him to indicate a 
defective consciousness of itself in the nation. 
Slavery and sectional ambition and party heat 
were not enough to explain so mighty a revolt 
of the nation against itself; its sense of itself 
must be at fault. 

Thus his mind worked on the problem, and 
hence those years of thought and writing and 
re-writing that produced “The Nation.” His 
object was not simply to explain the civil war, 
but to teach the people the nature of the 
state and the grounds of their government. 
Hence his book bore the sub-title, “The 
Foundations of Civil Order and Political Life 
in the United States.” His argument with 
himself was: If I can reveal to the people 
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the nature of the nation so that they shall see 
how divine a thing it is, it will be forever 
sacred in their eyes. Such was the aim of this 
young scholar, conceived and entered upon 
before the smoke of battle had cleared away. 
He provided himself with all needful books,— 
leisure and a free mind were already provided; 
his theological conceptions formed a nourish- 
ing atmosphere for his purpose, and the fresh 
memory of the war keenly stirred his interest. 
Everything was favorable except the solitude 
in which he worked and the greater solitari- 
ness of the path he was opening through the 
tangle of history; for it may safely be said 
that if Dr. Mulford’s conception of the nature 
of tfe nation is not new, it has never been 
so fully worked out, nor has it ever been pre- 
sented with the illustration of a nation that 
reflected the conception; for never before in 
the course of history has there been a nation 
whose political order bore out the divine plan 
of a nation. While Dr. Mulford’s conscious 
aim in “ The Nation” was to unfold the lesson 
of the civil war, we now see that he was work- 
ing on a larger plan. Society is now making 
the dangerous transition from the aristocratic 
to the democratic idea of government, and 
with the change there is danger lest that truth 
be lost which alone makes any government 
real and binding,—namely, that it is by the 
grace of God. Kings planted themselves on 
this truth, and hence had power and majesty. 
The pomp of courts is not the reflection of 
human pride, but of the divineness of govern- 
ment. In passing from one form to the other 
the insighia of power and majesty are largely 
dropped, and with them there is danger lest 
the conception of government as a divine 
thing be also given up and it come to be re- 
garded, even as it already is by some schools 
of social science, as a mere matter of police, 
a negative check on crime, with the result of 
resolving society into nearly absolute individ- 
ualism, the idea of humanity as a social fact 
lost, and progress reduced toa go-as- you-please 
scramble for the most that can be got, or to 
selfish combinations that turn society into a 
war between labor and capital—a condition 
already existing in part and sure to prevail 
unless it is checked by the conception of gov- 
ernment as existing by the will of God and for 
righteousness, and as God’s own instrument 
for blessing humanity—not an instrument 
merely, but a creatively ordained order, in 
which men must live if they would live at all. 
Dr. Mulford, whose work was always con- 
structive and at heart conservative, saw the 
necessity of unfolding the truth that a democ- 
racy not only rests on the grace of God, but, 
beyond all other forms of government, is so 
grounded and must be so interpreted. Hence 

















his continual assertion that the nation is a 
moral organism and has a life of its own, with 
certain necessary institutions and characteris- 
tics working towards certain ends. Being an 
organism, its processes are necessary as in all 
organic bodies. Hence social science is pos- 
sible, and hence also there is no occasion for or 
justification of the empiricism that so marks 
its history. If society is an organism, social 
science consists in finding out the laws of the 
organism and their methods and ends — a proc- 
ess the reverse of arbitrarily shaping society so 
as to get rid of certain evils and to secure cer- 
tain good results. If society is a moral organ- 
ism, its aim is righteousness and its action will 
be in freedom. His main thesis is that the na- 
tion is such a moral organism, that it tran- 
scends physical conditions, and finds the con- 
stituents of its life in freedom and law and in 
the conscious fulfillment of a vocation. He 
carries this thought through more than four 
hundred pages, with much apparent repetition 
but always with some advance of the argu- 
ment, which is chiefly illustrated in the. laws 
and institutions of the United States, but is 
abundantly reénforced by quotations from liter- 
ature and history. The constant refrain from 
first to last is that the nation is not constituted 
‘in the necessary process of the physical world, 
but in the order of a moral world; the ties 
of the nation are the ties of humanity, and the 
life of the individual in the two is one life, and 
it is moral. Moral action is conditioned on 
freedom, which is the law or essence of the 
nation. He makes the analogy between the 
life of the individual and of the nation exact 
and imperative, but each working out its des- 
tiny in mutual dependence and along the 
same lines. 

This theory is a repudiation of all social 
compact and police theories of government as 
something to be shaped by chance or apparent 
need. The outcome of such a line of thought, 
as we might suppose, is in the loftiest heights 
of religion,— the nation is divine; its vocation is 
righteousness; it lives in freedom; its laws 
are moral, and are like those over the individ- 
ual; it exists in God. In short, Dr. Mulford, 
by a scientific examination and in the actual 
process of our own institutions and in the con- 
firming testimony of the great thinkers, reaches 
the same conception of the nation as that of 
the Puritans, ‘They leaped, or rather flew, 
to the height of their truth on the wings of 
spiritual sight; he reaches it by an examination 
of humanity and by an elaboration of details of- 
ten as dry as the statute-book itself. He reaches 
it also by an exhaustive study of the nation 
in its antagonisms, as against the idea of 
confederacy and the empire and other arbi- 
trary or tyrannical conceptions. He finds 
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himself carried by his argument beyond the 
limits usually set about politics, even to the 
very throne of God, from which he does not 
hold back, but draws nigh and lays down the 
allegiance of the nation where it receives its 
life,— in no rhetorical or sentimental way, 
but with full logical necessity. ‘The book 
closes in a strain matching at once the lofti- 
est visions of the Apocalypse and the pro- 
foundest feeling of the country as it emerged 
fromthe war of sacrifice, finding each to be 
in accord with the other and one equally to 
be realized with the other. 

It presents a conception of the nation never 
before so fully wrought out: it isa work done 
once and finally ; its definitions of the nation 
cannot be varied more than the definitions of 
geometry ; all future treatment of social science 
will be upon the foundations laid by him and 
along the lines which he pursued. He made 
that clear and logical connection between the 
social life of humanity and the kingdom of 
God which has always been felt to exist but 
which had not been put into scientific form. 
He showed that Christianity is the order of 
the world and that its laws are the laws of so- 
ciety,— truths long well understood and often 
asserted, but not before wrought into the de- 
tails of a theory of social science. It is a book 
that could not have been written at an earlier 
period ; it was inevitable that it should have 
been written when it was. Dr. Mulford simply 
transcribed the evolution — or rather, revela- 
tion — of society as he beheld it. ‘The ideal of 
the nation had been unfolded on this continent; 
the war for the Union was the seal of its divine- 
ness. It was given to him to see this ideal and 
to connect it with the life of humanity as re- 
vealed in the Christ. He had that endowment 
of profound thought and mental grasp, that pa- 
tience in research,-that divisive glance which 
separated the real from the unreal, that rare 
gift of accurately detecting law, that moral 
sense which made him responsive to the moral 
and the divine, that sure conviction that God 
is not absent from the world but is a living 
order within it, and that loftiness of nature 
which kept the great facts of human society 
before him as vital and moving realities ; — 
these qualities fitted and enabled him to fulfill 
the task set him by Providence. 

The fault of the book is that of style, and 
may be simply indicated as lack of clearness, 
This does not reach to the thought, but has 
its origin in excessive pondering and so of 
penetrating farther and farther into the ab- 
stract forms of the subject, and also in some 
mannerisms caught from the Germans and re- 
enforced by personal peculiarities. In dignity, 
majesty, and massiveness of expression, in 
occasional eloquence, it cannot well be sur- 
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passed. It is, with all its abstractness and far- 
awayness, still a most near and vital book, 
and bears as much trace of feeling and devo- 
tion as of thought. One lays it down querying 
whether one has been reading a book of politics 
or of theology, but with a dawning suspicion 
that they may possibly be one. This was 
exactly Dr. Mulford’s position. The nation is 
divine; theology is realized in organized hu- 
manity; the laws and methods of each are 
the same and run indistinguishably into each 
other. ‘Thus he says: “ The morality of a 
people, and so also its politics, will always 
correspond to its actual theology, and will 
be but the sequence of that.” 

The influence of this book has been great 
but peculiar. It can hardly be said to be pop- 
ular. Dr. Mulford had so great confidence in 
his thought, and such respect for the intelligence 
of the people, that he fancied its publication 
would influence the fall elections ; but its effect 
upon the masses was about that of the Beati- 
tudes upon a mob,— the exact truth needed, 
but not quite in moral range. It is a book for 
the leaders, and not for the rank and file. No 
one who legislates, or writes on political sci- 
ence, or speaks on social subjects can afford 
to pass it by; and one should hesitate long 
before one allows one’s self to conceive of 
human society as having any other basis or 
end than that here indicated, for the book 
simply presents the life of the nation as in- 
cluded within Christianity. So ably is this 
done, and so firmly is political life linked to 
the work of the Christ, that there could be no 
better book of Evidences than this. The skep- 
tic who doubts Christianity when looked at 
directly cannot fail to see in this picture of 
national life, which he cannot doubt, the full 
lineaments of essential Christianity. In a sec- 
ondary way the influence of the book has 
been marked. Many statesmen have pondered 
its great truths and baptized their principles 
afresh in its divine spirit. The abler editors 
have caught its meaning and now interpret 
the nation under its conception. Its under- 
tone may be heard in presidential messages 
and in the forms of legislation. It reénforces 
social reformers and guides them along safe 
and winning lines. It has helped to create a 
popular sentiment against those conceptions 
of society which are based on the hard analo- 
gies of physical science. But its chief office is 
to link the necessary life of the nation to the 
processes of Christianity, or to establish the 
identity of political action with Christian faith, 
or, in simpler words still, it presents the 
kingdom of God as coming in the order of 
human society. 

This book was the product of long and wide 
study and much brooding and rewriting. Dr. 
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Mulford fulfilled the Horatian maxim, and kept 
his work till the “ninth year” before giving 
it to the world. He was not insensible to the 
ambition of an author; still the book came 
from him like the message of a prophet, and 
almost as if without will of his own. 

In 1880 Dr. Mulfordremoved to Cambridge, 
where he became a lecturer on theology in 
the Episcopal School. No other position was 
ever offered him in the ecclesiastical world, 
and the recognition of a theological degree 
was carefully withheld; for it must be stated 
that he early fell under that suspicion of * un- 
soundness” which blasts so much of fresh and 
independent thought in this country. Why 
this suspicion should have fastened on him, it 
is hard to tell, unless it was occasioned by a 
disposition to ask questions within theological 
precincts — a habit which is never unobserved 
nor forgiven. It may also have been due to his 
undisguised sympathy with Maurice, who had 
come into prominence through the Jelf contro- 
versy and awakened an interest if not a follow- 
inginthis country while Mulford was in college. 
That this suspicion followed him even to the last 
with its mild but real defamation, shutting off 
all but a grudging and half-hearted recognition, 
illustrates the degree of intelligence and charity 
which still mark our theological world. One 
may deny the multiplication table with impu- 
nity, but if one intimates that efernal may not 
be synonymous with ever/asting, he is a heretic 
though he have all the graces of St. John; 
and when this suspicion once fastens on a 
man, musk is not so diffusive and persistent. 
While Dr. Mulford was conscious of the fact 
that he was suspected where he ought to 
have been understood, he seldom spoke of it, 
and was the farthest from courting such a repu- 
tation or meeting it ina bravado way; he was 
not keyed to such a spirit. He was no come- 
outer; the whole cast of his mind was pro- 
foundly conservative; there was in him noth- 
ing of the iconoclast; he was to the last fiber 
constructive. One searches in vain along 
his pages for denials except for the sake of 
definition; his sense of human society and 
of personal relation to it was such as to 
hold him off from eccentric thought and con- 
duct; he was nearly devoid of those qualities 
which usually belong to heretics, yet he bore 
most unjustly that imputation. His appeal 
from it was not to the right of private opinion 
or merely to intelligence and reason, but to 
the consensus of the centuries. Hence at the 
close of “The Republic of God” he prints the 
Nicene creed,—as though he would say, 
“See, I have said nothing new, but only 
this”; and most significantly he adds the two 
dates, “A. D. 381-1881.” 

This book, like “ The Nation,” was born, as 

















it were, by an impulse of its own. He was no 
self-determining maker of books or collabo- 
rator with publishers, but finding himself with 
a message, he had no rest till it was spoken. 
The history of such a mind in its relation to 
the religious thought of the age is worth heed- 
ing, if we can get at it. It is now quite the 
custom to regard special thought or belief as 
a matter of pedigree; if one puts an emphasis 
upon his faith or shows a lack, it must be 
traced to some other mind, and so back to 
some great final name like Coleridge or Hegel 
or Calvjn. But spiritual history cannot be so 
compassed ; it may be self-originating. Some 
event in personal history, some peculiarity of 
mind, some obscure and remote influence may 
indeed cause a rift in the frame-work of belief 
through which it all flows out to be remolded 
in a form consonant with later knowledge. 
The origin of doubt, or denial, or question, or 
protest in matters of religion is often obscure 
and unknown even to self, and is quite as 
likely to spring out of depths within or from 
seeming accident as from what is called the 
spirit of the age. On my first serious inter- 
change of thought with Dr. Mulford in 1856, 
I found him permeated with the influence of 
Maurice to a degree that suggested an absence 
of criticism, but I am now inclined to think 
that the main lines of his theology were fixed 
before the Jelf controversy made Maurice 
known here. In minds of the cast of Dr. Mul- 
ford’s the reaction against Calvinism comes 
early and with power. Some features of his life 
in college are to be regarded in the light of a 
transition from one form of faith to another; 
there was a seeming indifference which was 
the mask of agonizing doubt. It is probable 
that he had mainly thought himself clear be- 
fore he had opened a book of theology, and 
that his teachers then, as ever after, were the 
Bible, the masters in literature, and human 
life itself within and about him. But Maurice 
came to him like native air, the vast comple- 
ment of his own immature thought, and he 
reveled in him without limit or criticism. He 
never wavered nor lessened in his almost 
boundless regard for Maurice, but he came 
to quote and name him less frequently. He 
may be regarded as very early ceasing to sit 
at the feet of his master and soon coming to 
walk by his side, and at last as having as long 
and stout a stride. Both are now beyond the 
reach of human comparison, and so I may 
say that in the last few years of his life his in- 
tellectual grasp seemed stronger and his vis- 
ion clearer than that of his great teacher. He 
had not the saintliness of Maurice, nor did he 
trouble himself with such questions as subscrip- 
tion, which Maurice deemed important, nor 
did he enter upon so broad fields of study ; but 
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he thought subjects through which Maurice 
only touched, staid and toiled where Maurice 
simply alighted. Hence the two books that he 
produced cannot be matched by any in Mau- 
rice’s voluminous collection. It is also true 
that the tie was not more that of theological 
agreement than of sympathy with the intel- 
lectual temper and feeling of Maurice, with 
his general characteristics and attitude quite 
as much as with his specific opinions. I do 
not intend to convey the impression that Dr. 
Mulford was not responsive to the religious 
thought of the age. On the contrary, he was 
keenly alive to what is called the modern 
spirit in theology; but his part in it was not 
that of following, but leading. Follow indeed 
he seems to have done; but for the same rea- 
son and in the same way that he did original 
work in politics, so he would have done in 
theology had the subject come to him as 
freshly. Had there been no Coleridge and 
Thomas Erskine and Maurice and Bushnell 
and Robertson, Mulford would have been a 
theologian of the same general character as 
now. His work on “The Nation” shows his 
ability to grasp a great theme in an original 
way ; and the close alliance he discovered be- 
tween political science and Christianity would 
have led him to substantially the same theo- 
logical conceptions. Every page of “ The Re- 
public of God” may be read between the lines 
of “ The Nation.” It is sometimes said of him 
that he is vague, that he has nosystem and no 
formal logic; but it would be difficult to find an 
author whose years from first to last are linked 
together in such harmony, and whose posi- 
tions on all subjects are joined by so rigid 
and consistent a logic. 

While Dr. Mulford responded fully to the 
modern movement in theology, he was little 
affected by it as it appeared in New England. 
The protest made by him in Andover was total 
and fundamental. The strife in the always 
progressive theology of New England —and it 
was never more rapid in its onward movement 
than it was thirty years ago—was towards 
reasonableness and breadth, but it was without 
freedom. It must first be Calvinistic and then, 
if possible, in some way reasonable ; it must be 
broad and free, but always under some over- 
shadowing doctrine of divine sovereignty ; it 
was always paying out cable to the same old 
anchor and interpreting the larger swing as a 
voyage. Hence it did not succeed in prevent- 
ing, norlaterin counteracting, the Unitarian de- 
fection. It beat a path for Methodism and Uni- 
versalism. It grew more and more intellectual, 
but it never reached the end of its argument; 
and so, while protesting against rationalism, it 
became itselfa system of mere reason and formal 
logic with some wire-like attachments of bib- 
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lical texts. Dr. Bushnell broke away from 
the orthodoxy of the day — made indifferent to 
him by his genius and doubly indifferent by 
insight and breadth of vision. Dr. Mulford, 
though profoundly admiring Dr. Bushnell, 
never fell into his habit of thought. It is very 
significant and revealing that Bushnell, with 
his: superb rhetoric and spiritual insight and 
lofty freedom, made less appeal to the young 
Mulford than such an author as Thomas 
Erskine. ‘The reason is that in one there was 
a subordination of the logical sense to the im- 
agination, while the other struck straight to 
the heart of the Gospel with undivertible gaze. 
Dr. Bushnell often suggests the suspicion that 
he is trying to prove what he has already, by 
some other process, decided to be true; his 
way often lies through the air, and sometimes 
through the clouds. But Erskine and Maurice, 
whatever else may be said of them, were pitiless 
exegetes, with very slight regard for any sys- 
tems or methods or conclusions beyond what 
they found in the revelation of God, Mul- 
ford is often spoken of, as these men were, 
as vague and fanciful; but these impressions 
are caught from surface features of his style. 
His strongest quality — and few men ever pos- 
sessed it in a higher degree ~is a relentless 
logic ; but his logic is not that of dialectics. 
The modern movement in theology may be 
said to have two main features,— rationality 
and breadth; it consists with knowledge and it 
is larger than any system. These features are 
conspicuously illustrated in “ The Republic 
of God.” It begins by affirming that the con- 
sciousness of God comes into the conscious- 
ness of man through experience. Here is the 
appeal to life —a keynote that sounds through- 
out the book. The experience of the individ- 
ual, the family, and the nation in the life of 
humanity,— here is the revelation of God. 
This experience tends towards personality 
through freedom and morality, and so comes 
to a consciousness of God as personal and 
free and moral. As man becomes a person, 
he knows God as a person, and so comes into 
relations with God. Upon such a foundation 
—the denial and reverse of agnosticism and 
materialism — the author builds his fabric by a 
succession of statements, each one of which 
is the result of close reasoning, but is without 
its dialectic form. He is careful to show that 
personality does not involve limitation. The 
personality of man is grounded in the person- 
ality of God, and God is known through a 
realization of personality ; as man knows him- 
self he knows God, and so comes to a sense of 
freedom and morality and immortality. The 
most striking part of the book is that in which 
Dr. Mulford discusses the relations of Chris- 
tianity to religion and philosophy, shocking 
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his readers at first by his emphatic assertion 
that “ the revelation of and in Christ is not a 
religion and it is not a philosophy,” — regard- 
ing it as a universal or total under which these 
are specifics. Christianity is not a religion, 
but a revelation ; it is not one of ten great re- 
ligions, but is God revealed in the life of hu- 
manity. It is not a cu/tus nor a speculative 
system, but is the divine order of human so- 
ciety. The main part of the book is devoted 
to the revelation by Christ,—the central 
thought of which is Christ’s perfect oneness 
with the Father, and also with humanity ; the 
latter is personal and universal ; the history of 
Christ in death and resurrection and ascension 
andin the Holy Spirit is the history of human- 
ity ; the work of theSpirit in the conviction of sin 
and of righteousness and of judgment is the 
continuous revelation of God in and by Christ 
in the life of humanity. This is not a far-away, 
a future, a here-and-there and now-and-then 
process, but is a present, continuous, and uni- 
versal process. It is here that Dr. Mulford 
links the revelation in Christ to that sentiment 
of humanity now so prevalent, making the 
former inclusive of the latter. His treatment 
of eschatological subjects is under a concep- 
tion of eternity as a term of absoluteness, and 
not of time; the eternal world is here and now, 
not there and thereafter. He makes no dog- 
matic assertions as to destiny, but leaves such 
themes under the general spirit, scope, and 
trend of the Gospel as a redemption of the 
world, and so enveloped in an atmosphere of 
hope, but with an absolute and eternal em- 
phasis of condemnation upon sin. 

If it were asked in what the power of this 
book consists, or what is its peculiarity, the 
answer would be that it is not marked so much 
by originality as by thoroughness and inten- 
sity of vision from a certain standpoint,— 
namely, the living God. His point of view 
gives him his vision and scope, and his fidelity 
to it is his power. The book seems to be 
dogmatic —an appearance that passes away 
when it is seen that the assertions are a suc- 
cession of apprehensions or sights which when 
taken together form a self-supporting unity. 
As a whole, the book is the reverse of dog- 
matic and is profoundly scientific, presenting 
a view of theology in harmony with the hu- 
man mind and dealing with the problems of life 
in a satisfactory way. It is like a look from 
the sun at the solar system, which so becomes 
a simple and self-explaining thing — the point 
of view rendering needless the long and in- 
tricate calculations necessary if the view be 
taken from the earth. As astronomy is a 
simple science to one who stands in the sun, 
so theology is a plain matter to one who 
stands beside God. 














The larger synthesis which Dr. Mulford 
thus makes displaces smaller theories, and 
vindicates itself by its simplicity and large 
reasonableness. In other words, he sees his 
subject in “ the totality ofits relations.” When 
a writer does this, we do not accuse him of 
dogmatism, nor ask him to prove a point; if 
he will mount on his wings and tell us what he 
sees, we will accept his report. Still, while Dr. 
Mulford appeared simply to announce his 
thought, his discovery of it was by a slow, 
severe, plodding process and by exact logical 
stages. He spoke as a seer, but he was first a 
patient and careful thinker and student. His 
sympathy and imagination were large and 
active, but they never so gilded a sophistry 
that it dazzled his judgment. 

While “ The Republicof God” is eminently 
a fair and correct interpretation of Christianity, 
we value more highly the atmosphere of the 
book, and find here its greatest power and 
originality. It is the utterance of a great mind 
and bears its stamp. It is lofty beyond the 
usual sense of the word, It is passionless as 
to earthly feeling, but it is keyed to the fervency 
of heaven. It is world-wide apart from all the- 
ological strife; it makes no recognition of 
parties or schools, but is taken up and pos- 
sessed by the one thought of the revelation 
of God in and by Christ in the life of humanity. 
In form it has the loftiest dignity ; it shows 
no strife or struggle of words after emphasis, 
but has the calm of absolute conviction. The 
thought runs along the borders of poetry and 
sentiment, and one step aside would lead into 
the world of prophetic ecstasy. Indeed, the 
scriptural key to his theological and political 
thought would be found in the Apocalypse,— 
a book to him of intense reality and present 
meaning. His style is not at first an easy one 
to read; it presupposes too much in the 
reader; it gives the last stages only of a proc- 
ess of thought, and requires one’s assent to 
the whole; it is abstract and without empha- 
sis, but it has a charm fully realized only when 
his pages were read by himself. Then the 
rhythmic form of the sentences appeared,— 
falling from his deep and, as it were, distant 
voice like the breaking of waves on a sandy 
beach. 

I would thus, if possible, indicate the spirit 
in which this man wrote upon theology. Ifa 
hard dialectic; if casting down other systems 
and setting up one’s own; if a deft dove-tail- 
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ing of doctrines and texts; if outcry for a 
school or zeal for orthodoxy are the signs of 
a theologian,—then he was not one. But if 
unfolding the relation of Christianity to the 
world is the real work of a theologian, he 
was one. That he possessed a glorious im- 
agination; that he was awed almost into 
silence before eternal and infinite truth; that 
his thought trembled with deepest emotion 
and was always ready to burst into adoring 
ecstasy ; that his sense of humanity ensphered 
and colored the whole action of his mind,— 
these qualities serve to make him that sort of 
theologian now needed, and still more to be 
needed as Christianity is applied in the re- 
demption of society and comes to its own 
fullness. Dr. Mulford might be styled a social 
theologian. Theology has chiefly played about 
the individual; it needs no prophet to see 
that its field is to be humanity in a collective 
sense. It is henceforth to interpret the truth 
that “ God so loved the wor/d that he gave 
his only begotten Son.” Hence his work in 
some sense 1s prophetic in its nature; it pro- 
vides for the questions which are now rising into 
the consciousness of the age and pressing to 
the front. It is the gravest mistake to regard 
him as the exponent of certain minor questions 
of destiny; his indifference to the current dis- 
cussions of such questions was so great as to 
shut them out from even private conversation. 
Still, he allowed no inhuman theology or nar- 
row exegesis to blur the glory and the reality 
of Redemption. 

The true field of his life and activity isin the 
future. As the nation unfolds its life and dis- 
closes the divine plan on which it is built, it 
will be seen that this young scholar traced its 
lines and revealed its secret. And so also as 
humanity moves on in fulfillment of the re- 
demptive purpose of God, it will be seen that 
the same hand has traced its mighty move- 
ment,— if not with absolute correctness, yet so 
near that he may be counted among the 
prophets and teachers sent from God. ° His 
character and his work have been well set 
down in the lines which Whittier addressed 
to his memory : 

Unnoted as the setting of a star 

He passed ; and sect and party scarcely knew 
When from their midst a sage and seer withdrew 

To fitter audience, where the great dead are 

In God’s republic of the heart and mind, 

Leaving no purer, nobler soul behind. 


7. 7: Munger. 








MARSE PHIL. 


\V ELL, well, you is Marse Phil’s son — yo’ favor ’m might’ly too ; — 
We wuz like brothers, we wuz —me an’ him; 

You tried to fool d’ ole nigger, but, marster, ’t would n’ do — 
Not ef you is done growed so tall an’ slim. 


Hi! Lord! I’se knowed you, honey, sence long befo’ you born — 
I mean, I’se knowed de fambly dat long ; 

An’ dee’s all white-folks, marster, dee hands white as young corn ; 
An’ ef dee want to— could n’ do no wrong. 


You’ gran’pa buyed my mammy at Gen’l Nelson’s sale ; 
An’ Deely she come out de same estate ; 

An’ blood is jes like pra’r is, hit tain’ gwine nuver fail — 
Hit ’s sutney gwine to come out soon or late. 


When I was born, you’ gran’pa gi’ me to young Marse Phil, 
To be his body-servent like, you know ; 

An’ we growed up togerr, like two stalks in one hill, 
Bofe tasslin’ an’ den shootin’ in de row. 


Marse Phil was born in harves’, an’ I dat Christmas-come, 
My mammy nussed bofe on we de same time ; 

No matter what one got, suh, de urr one sho git some, 
We wuz two fibe-cent pieces in one dime. 


We cotch ole hyahs togerr, an’ possums, him an’ me ; 
We fished dat mill-pawn over night an’ day, 

Rid horses to de water, treed coons up de same tree ; 
An’ when you see one, turr warn’ fur away. 


When Marse Phil went to college, ’t wuz, “Sam —Sam’s got to go”— 
Ole marster say, “ Dat boy ’s a fool ’bout Sam.” 

Ole Mistis jes say, “ Dear, Phil wants him.” An’, you know, 
Dat Dear hit use’ to sooth’ him like a lamb. 


So we all went to college, way down to Williamsbu’g, 
But ’t warn’ much larnin’ out o’ books we got; 

Dem urrs warn’ no mo’ to him ’n a’ ole wormy lug — 
Yes, suh, we wuz de ve’y top de pot. 


An’ ef he did n’t study dem Latins an’ sich things 
He wuz de popularitest all de while; 

De ladies use’ to call him a’ “ angel widout wings,” 
An’ when he come I lay, dee use’ to smile! 


You see he wuz ole marster’s on’y chile — besides, 
He had a body-servent at he will; 

An’ wid dat big plantation dee ’d all like to be brides, 
Dat is, ef dee could have de groom Marse Phil. 


*T wuz dyah he meet young mistis,— she is you’ ma, of co’se! 
I disremembers now which mont’ it wuz; 

One night he come, an’, says he, “ Sam, I need new clo’es”; 

An’ I says, “ Marse Phil, yes, suh, so you does.” 








Well, suh, he made dat tailor meck ev’ything bran’ new ; 
He would n’ wear one stitch he had on han’— 


Marse Phil, I tell you, wuz a gentleman ! 

So Marse Phil cotes de mistis, an’ Sam he cotes de maid — 
We al’ays sot we traps upon one parf; 

An’ when ole marster hear we bofe wuz gwine, he say’d, 


“ All right; we ’ll have to kill de fatted calf.” 


An’ dat wuz what dee did, suh; de Prodigal was home ;— 
Dee put de ring an’ robe upon you’ ma ; 


An’ den de darkness settled from afar. 
De war,— you’ pa,— he’s sleep dyah on de hill; 

An’ dough I know, young marster, de war hit sot me free, 
I jes says, “ Yes, but tell me, whar’s Marse Phil?” 


—“A dollar”— thankee, marster, you sutney is his son ; 
His ve’y spi’t-an’-image, I declar’! 


You favors, honey, bofe you’ Pa an’ Ma! 


VoL. XXXV.— 122. 











Jes th’owed ’em in de chip-box, an’ says, “Sam, dem’s for you ”— 


Den you wuz born, young marster, an’ den de storm hit come 


De storm hit comed, an’ wrenchted de branches from de tree, 


What say, young marster? Yes, suh, you say, it’s “ de, not one’ 


Thomas Nelson Page. 
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THE NATIONAL UPRISING. 
i ig guns of the Sumter bombard- 
ment awoke the country from 
the political nightmare which had so 
long tormented and paralyzed it. 
The lion of the North was fully 
roused, Betrayed, insulted, outraged, 
the free States arose as with a cry of 
pain and vengeance. War sermons 
from pulpits; war speeches in every 
assemblage; tenders of troops; offers 
of money; military proclamations and 
orders in every newspaper; every 
city radiant with bunting; every vil- 
lage-green a mustering-ground; war 
appropriations in every legislature 
and in every city or town council; 
war preparations in every public or 
private workshop; gun-casting in the 
great foundries; cartridge-making in 
the principal towns ; camps and drills 
in the fields; parades, drums, flags, 
and bayonets in the streets; knitting, 
bandage-rolling, and lint-scraping in 
nearly every household. Before the 
lapse of forty-eight hours a Massachu- 
setts regiment, armed and equipped, 
was on its way to Washington; within 
the space of a month the energy and intelli- 
gence of the country were almost completely 
turned from the industries of peace to the ac- 
tivities of war. The very children abandoned 
their old-time school-games, and played only 
at soldiering. 

From every governor of every free State to 
whom the President’s proclamation and the 
requisition of the Secretary of War were ad- 
dressed, most gratifying and loyal answers 
were promptly returned. ‘They not only prom- 
ised to obey the call and furnish the regi- 
ments asked for, but in their replies reflected 
the unanimity with which their people rallied 
to the defense of the assaulted Union, “ ‘The 
governor’s call was published on yesterday, and 
he has already received the tender of forty com- 
panies,” ¢ said Illinois. “ Our citizens through- 
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out the State will respond with great enthusi 
asm to any call for sustaining the Government 
against the designs of the conspirators,” { said 
Vermont. “ ‘Ten days ago we had two parties 
in this State; to-day we have but one, and that 
one is for the Constitution and Union uncon- 
ditionally,” § said Iowa. The war spirit rose 
above all anticipation, and the offer of volun- 
teers went far beyond the call, “ We have 6000 
men in camp here and will have 8000 men by 
to-morrow night. I havealso made a ten- 
der of six additional regiments to which I have 
received no answer. [ shall put the six addi- 
tional regiments in camp and under discipline, 
and hold them subject to the Government’s 
order at least for a time.” || Such was the 
greeting from Indiana. A no less inspiring re- 
port was made by her sister State. “I find 

§ Governor Kirkwood to Cameron, April 18, 1861. 
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that I have already accepted and have in 
camp, or ready to march instantly to it, a 
larger force than the thirteen regiments named 
as the contingent of Ohio under the late req- 
uisition of the President. Indeed, without 
seriously repressing the ardor of the people, I 
can hardly stop short of twenty regiments.” * 
The telegrams and letters here quoted from 
are fair samples of the language and spirit, 
the promptness and devotion, with which the 
people of the North answered the President’s 
official summons. Especial mention deserves 
to be made of the untiring zeal and labors of 
the various executives of the free States in or- 
ganizing and equipping troops, which earned 
for them the popular and honorable title of 
the “‘ war governors.” 

If we would catch a glimpse of the dramatic 
forms in which popular fervor manifested it- 
self in the President’s own State, we need but 
read how the town of Quincy, Illinois, sent 
away her first company : 


Yesterday, Sunday, Captain Prentiss left with his 
command for Springfield. At 12 M, all the pastors of 
the city, with their congregations, met the gallant cap- 
tain and his loyal company in Washington Square, to 
give them a parting benediction, Six or seven thousand 
persons were present. A banner was presented, a hymn 
was sung, prayer was made, and the soldiers addressed 
by one of the clergymen and myself. We then marched 
with them to the depot, where the “ Star Spangled Ban- 
ner”’ was sung, many thousands joining in the chorus. 
The scene altogether was the most solemn and im- 
pressive I have ever witnessed, and showed unmistak- 
ably how intensely the fires of patriotism are burning 
in the hearts of our people.t 


In the Gulf States the revolutionary excite- 
ment rose to a similar height, but with contrary 
sentiment. All Union feeling and utterance 
instantly vanished; and, overawed by a terror- 
ism which now found its culmination, no one 
dared breathe a thought or scarcely entertain 
a hope for the old flag. ‘The so-called Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States, finally con- 
vinced that it must at length confront actual 
war, made such haste as it could to put an 
army in the field, manifesting meanwhile an 
outward gayety at the prospect which its mem- 
bers could hardly have felt at heart. Mont- 
gomery telegrams stated that the cabinet of 
the Confederate States read President Lin- 
coln’s proclamation “amid bursts of laugh- 
ter."{ Mr. A. H. Stephens was reported as 
saying in an Atlanta speech that it would re- 
quire 75 times 75,000 men to intimidate the 
South. In addition to the 21,000 volunteers 
conditionally asked for on April 8, the rebel 


* Governor Dennison to Cameron, April 22, 1861. 
War Records. 
t Browning to Lincoln, April 22, 1861. Unpublished 


t Press telegrams. 
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Secretary of War notified the governors of the 
seven cotton-States that 32,000 more must be 
immediately got ready to take the field,§ and 
also asked that the forts and military posts in 
their limits be formally turned over to the con- 
trol of the Montgomery authorities. || Arkan- 
sas and Tennessee not yet being members of 
the Confederacy, permission was asked of their 
executives to plant batteries to blockade the 
Mississippi.{] Spare guns from the captured 
Charleston forts were sent South, and extraor- 
dinary efforts were made to concentrate an 
army at Pensacola for the reduction of Fort 
Pickens. 

It was at this time (April 17) that Jefferson 
Davis issued a proclamation, inviting applica- 
tions for letters of marque and reprisal, under 
which privateers were offered the opportunity 
to roam the high seas and ravage the com- 
merce of the United States “under the seal 
of these Confederate States.” The final hope 
of the rebel leaders was in cotton and free 
trade; and they believed that privateering was 
the easy stepping-stone to European interven- 
tion. ‘The reasoning was plausible, and the 
time not ill-chosen; but the proclamation 
found itself confronted by the prompt precau- 
tionary act of the United States Government. 
Two days later (April 19) President Lincoln 
issued a counter-proclamation, setting on foot 
a blockade of the rebel ports “in pursuance 
of the laws of the United States and of the 
laws of nations,” and declaring that offenders 
under the pretended letters of marque would 
be held amenable to the laws against piracy. 

Thus sixteen States in the North and seven 
States in the South stood opposed in the atti- 
tude and preparation of war. Between these 
two extremes of sentiment lay the debatable 
land of the border slave-States, the greater 
portion of their citizens tormented with anxi- 
ety, with doubt, with their affections evenly 
balanced between the Union on one hand and 
slavery on the other; with ties of consanguin- 
ity permeating alike the North and the South ; 
with the horrible realization that in the im- 
pending conflict they were between the upper 
and the nether millstones. ‘To a certain extent 
the governors of these States had hitherto pro- 
fessed to share the irresolution of their people. 
Openly they had still expostulated with the 
cotton-States against precipitate disunion, and 
urged instead that all the slave States should 
join in a convention and demand constitu- 
tional guarantees from the North, All this, 
however, was largely a mere pretext, because 


§ Walker to the governors, April 16, 1861. War 
Records. 
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they very well knew that the extreme demands 
which they formulated would not be granted. 
Secretly, most of them were in the revolution- 
ary plot; and when, by the assault on Sumier 
and President Lincoln’s call for troops, they 
were compelled to take sides, all save two im- 
mediately gave their voice and help more or 
less actively in aid of rebellion. 

This course they began by refusing the regi- 
ments called for under the President’s procla- 
mation. “ Kentucky will furnish no troops for 
the wicked purpose of subduing her sister 
Southern States,” answered Governor Ma- 
goffin. “I can be no party to this wicked 
violation of the laws of the country, and to 
this war upon the liberties of a free people. 
You can get no troops from North Caro- 
lina.” So ran the response from Governor 
Ellis. “ The people of this commonwealth are 
freemen, not slaves, and will defend to the 
last extremity their honor, lives, and property 
against Northern mendacity and usurpation,” 
was the reply from Governor Rector of Ar- 
kansas. “ In such unholy crusade no gallant 
son of Tennessee will ever draw his sword,” 
wrote Governor Harris. “ Your requisition, in 
my judgment, is illegal, unconstitutional, and 
revolutionary in its object, inhuman and dia- 
bolical, and cannot be complied with,” said 
Governor Jackson of Missouri. 

Chief among the plotting border-State ex- 
ecutives was Governor Letcher of Virginia. 
A former chapter has set forth the drift of 
that State towards revolution under his lead- 
ership and inspiration. The apparent Union 
majority in the Virginia convention had some- 
what restrained and baffled him and his coad- 
jutors ; but now they adroitly turned the fresh 
war excitement to their own advantage. The 
Virginia Unionists, like those of the other 
border States, had illogically aided secession 
by clamoring for the unconditional evacuation 
of Sumter and other forts. Now that the Gov- 
ernment and the North resolved to repel force 
by force, the ground necessarily sank from 
under them. They were overwhelmed with ar- 
guments and reproaches. One or two vainly 
essayed to stem the tide. But when Ander- 
son’s flag went down even their measured and 
conditional patriotism withered in Richmond 
like Jonah’s gourd. There was nothing more 
but brass-bands, meetings, war speeches, and 
torchlight processions. The Virginia com- 
missioners reported Lincoln’s answer to the 
convention without comment, and shrinking 
Unionists admitted that “if the President 
meant subjugation of the South, Virginia had 


* Letcher to Cameron, April 16, 1861. War Records. 

t It would seem from the following that Delaware 
was not altogether free from the taint of rebellion: 

“I sent to New Castle a regiment with which I de- 
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but one course to pursue.” Governor Letcher 
did not need any stronger hint. With a dra- 
matic affectation of incredulity and delibera- 
tion, to impress not only public opinion, but 
especially the wavering, dissolving majority, 
he waited a day before telegraphing his re- 
fusal to furnish troops — repeating the staple 
phrase about “ subjugation.” Then, in the face 
of his own avowed project to capture Fort 
Monroe, and with the assaulting guns of 
Beauregard still ringing in his ears, he replied 
to Cameron, “ You have chosen to inaugurate 
civil war.” * 

Meanwhile, the fever heat of the populace 
communicated itself to the convention. An 
outside “ States Rights” assemblage of promi- 
nent Virginia politicians, which thronged into 
Richmond at this juncture, added its not in- 
considerable tribute of pressure to the sweep- 
ing tide of treason. Under such impulses 
the convention went into secret session on 
Wednesday, April 17, and by a vote of 88 to 
55 passed an ordinance of secession — or, as 
they softly phrased it, “ An ordinance to re- 
peal the ratification of the Constitution of the 
United States.” On the same day Governor 
Letcher signed a proclamation announcing 
the dissolution of the Union and the exist- 
ence of the rebel Provisional Government, and 
calling on all the armed regiments and com- 
panies of volunteers in the State to hold them- 
selves in readiness for orders. Nor did his zeal 
confine itself to paper edicts. Under his in- 
structions, doubtless matured and prepared in 
advance, seizures of the custom-house and 
Government buildings in Richmond, of a pri- 
vate powder depot in Lynchburg, and of a 
number of steamers in the James River were 
hurriedly made, and military movements set 
on foot to capture the United States arsenal 
at Harper’s Ferry and the United States navy 
yard at Norfolk. 

Of the two remaining border slave-States, 
Delaware lay in such an isolated geographical 
position, and had withal so few slaves within 
her limits, that she was practically a part of 
the North, though still dominated in her local 
politics by pro-slavery influence.t Allied to 
the South rather by tradition than by pres- 
ent interest, her executive took refuge in a 
course of inaction. He replied by saying that 
the laws of Delaware gave him no authority 
to comply with the requisition of the Secretary 
of War, and that the organized volunteer com- 
panies of the State might at their option ten- 
der their services to the United States;{ and 
to this effect he issued his official proclama- 


sign seizing the arms of four companies of secession- 
ists now drilling in that place and Wilmington.” — Pat- 
terson to Townsend, May 27, 1861. War Records. 

t Burton to Cameron, April 25, 1861. War Records. 
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tion.* The people took him at his word, and 
by their own action bore a patriotic and hon- 
orable part in the dangers and achievements 
of the Union army. 

Of more immediate and vital importance, 
however, than that of any other border slave- 
State, was the course of Maryland in this cri- 
sis. Between that State and Virginia lay the 
District of Columbia, originally ten miles 
square of Federal territory, containing the 
capital, the Government, and the public 
archives. In her chief city, Baltimore, cen- 
tered three of the great railroad routes by 
which troops must approach Washington. It 
was a piece of exceptional good fortune that 
the governor of Maryland was a friend of the 
Union, though hardly of that unflinching 
fearlessness needed in revolutionary emergen- 
cies. Whatever of hesitancy or vacillation he 
sometimes gave way to resulted from a con- 
stitutional timidity rather than from a want of 
patriotism’; and, with brief exceptions, to be 
more fully narrated, he was active and ener- 
getic in behalf of the Government. The pop- 
ulation of the State was divided by a sharp 
antagonism, the Unionists having the larger 
numbers, the secessionists the greater persist- 
ence and daring. The city of Baltimore was 
so far corrupted by treasonable influences 
that Wigfall had established a successful re- 
cruiting office there for the rebel armies.t As 
yet, disunion was working secretly; but this 
for the present increased rather than dimin- 
ished its effectiveness. 

Like the other border-State executives, 
Governor Hicks had urged concession, com- 
promise, peace, and joint border-State action 
to maintain the Union, In this, while his col- 
leagues for the greater part merely used such 
talk to cover their meditated treachery, he 
was entirely sincere and patriotic. When Lin- 
coln’s call for troops reached him, he had no 
thought of refusing or resisting, but neverthe- 
less hurried over to Washington to deprecate 
civil war, and to ask that Maryland soldiers 
should not be sent to subjugate the South.{ 
Since the President had never entertained 
any purpose of “subjugation,” he readily 
promised that the Maryland regiments should 
be employed to defend Maryland itself and 
the Federal district and capital. The gover- 
nor thereupon wrote to the Secretary of War: 
“ The condition of affairs in this State at this 
time requires that arms shall be placed in 
the hands of true men and loyal to the Uni- 
ted States Government alone,” and requested 
arms “ for arming four regiments of militia for 
the service of the United States and the Fed- 


* Burton, April 26, 1861. “ Rebellion Record.” 
t War Records. 
t Hicks to Lincoln, April 17, 1861. War Records. 
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eral Government.” § Other prominent Mary- 
landers were already combining for demon- 
strative action to sustain the Government. A 
congressional election in the State was near 
at hand. On the day of the President’s proc- 
lamation Henry Winter Davis announced 
himself, in a Baltimore evening paper, as a 
candidate for Congress “ upon the basis of the 
unconditional maintenance of the Union.” 
But the official announcements and the excit- 
ing rumors with which the newspapers were 
filled had also stirred the disunion elements 
of Maryland into unwonted activity, and the 
pressure of sentiment hostile to Federal au- 
thority was quickly brought to bear on Gov 
ernor Hicks, and developed the timid and 
‘esitating qualities of his character. He issued 
his proclamation April 18, containing, amoi.;* 
many sage counsels in behalf of quiet and 
peace, two paragraphs doubtless meant by him 
for good, but which were well calculated to 
furnish the disunionists hope and encourage- 
ment : 


I assure the people that no troops will be sent from 
Maryland, unless it may be for the defense of the 
national capital. . The people of the State 
will in a short time have the opportunity afforded 
them, in a special election for members of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to express their devotion 
to the Union, or their desire to see it broken up. || 


With this outline view of the political con- 
dition of the country at large, and especially 
of the border States of Virginia and Mary- 
land, let us follow events at the Federal cap- 
ital as recorded in the daily reports of General 
Scott to the President. On April 15, the day 
on which Lincoln issued his first call for 75,000 
troops, the general says, in his report No. 13: 


I have but little of special interest to report to-day, 
except that Colonel Smith, the commander of the De- 
partment of Washington, like myself, thinks our means 
of defense, with vigilance, are sufficient to hold this 
city till reénforcements arrive. I have telegraphed 
the commander at Harper’s Ferry armory to say 
whether he can station, to advantage, for the defense 
of that establishment, additional recruits from Carlisle. 
The ground about the armory is very contracted and 


rocky. 


General Scott’s daily report, No. 14, April 
16, then proceeds: 


For the President. He has no doubt been infor- 
mally made acquainted with the reply of the officer 
commanding at Harper’s Ferry, yesterday, viz.: that 
he wants no reénforcement. Nevertheless, as soon as 
the capital, the railroad to the Delaware at Wilming- 
ton, and Fort Monroe are made secure, my next ob- 
ject of attention will be the security of Harper’s Ferry 
— proposing, in the mean time, or rather suggesting 
that the spare marines from the navy yards of Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, and Boston be promptly sent to 
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the Gosport navy yard. This relief may serve, by 
compelling the secessionists to enlarge their prepara- 
tions, to give us time to send a regiment of volunteers 
to that important point, in advance of any formidable 
attack upon it. With the authority of the Secretary 
of War we are engaged in mustering into the service 
eight additional companies of District volunteers. 
These, I think, place the capital a little ahead of im- 
pending dangers, and we will maintain, at least, that 
advantage, till by the arrival (in a week) of regulars 
and abundant volunteers our relative advantage will, I 
trust, be more than doubled.* 


General Scott’s daily report, No. 15, April 
17, 1861: 


I repeat in writing some details which I had the 
honor to submit verbally to the President this fore- 
noon. Three or four regiments from Massachusetts 
(believed to be the first ready under the recent call) 
may be expected (three of them) to arrive here, and 
(one of them) at Fort Monroe in two or three days. 
One of the three may, I think, be safely spared for 
Harper’s Ferry, if the danger there (and I shall know 
to-morrow) shall seemimminent. Captain Kingsbury, 
a most capable officer of the Ordnance Department, 
goes up this afternoon for that purpose, and to act a 
ew days as superintendent; that is, till a new ap- 
pointment (of a civilian) can be made. Two of the 
Massachusetts regiments are needed here; one of 
them I shall endeavor to intercept at Baltimore and 
direct it to Harper’s Ferry. As soon as one of the 
four reaches Fort Monroe, it paw may be safe to 
detach thence for the Gosport Navy Yard two or three 
companies of regulars to assist in the defense of that 
establishment. By to-morrow, or certainly the next 
day, we shall have Colonel Delafield here, an excel- 
lent engineer, to send to Gosport (with a letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy giving the necessary author- 
ity) to devise, in conjunction with the naval commander 
there, a plan of defense. Colonel Delafield will take 
instructions to call for the two or three’ companies of 
regulars as mentioned above. Excepting the reén- 
forcement of marines suggested yesterday, and until 
the arrival of more volunteers, I know not what else 
can be done for the security of the Gosport Navy 
Yard. To-night all the important avenues leading into 
Washington shall be well guarded.# 


General Scott’s daily report, No, 16, April 
18, 1861, shows how the undefined yet thick- 
ening dangers made themselves felt at head- 
quarters : 


For the President. I am (placed between many fires, 
Fort Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, Gosport Navy Yard, 
etc., etc.) much embarrassed by the non-arrival of 
troops. Monday, the 15th instant, Senator Wilson 
had the quota of Massachusetts doubled, and on the 
ground of being entirely ready (as I understood) got 
permission that it should be at once pushed (farthest) 
to the South. Though equal to any volunteers in the 
world, the preference of being in the advance must 
have been given on that ground. In reply to Gov- 
ernor Andrew’s telegram, 1 said (Tuesday night, the 
16th) “Send first regiment which is ready by rail 
here. The second by rail or sea, as you prefer, 
to Fort Monroe.” (I had but an hour bebore pointed 
out the route via Baltimore and the Chesapeake.) 
When I sent those telegrams (late in the night) I did 
not know that the War Department had already tele- 





* Unpublished MS. 
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graphed the governor for one of his regiments to take 
a fast steamer to Fort Monroe and to send the other 
three here by rail. 

Two and a half o’clock p. M. I have not heard 
anything further respecting the Massachusetts quota. 
At this instant the War Department has a telegram 
from Philadelphia saying that “ The Massachusetts 
troops are here this afternoon. Leave to-morrow 
(Friday) morning early.’”’ Also another telegram to 
this effect: “Tell General Cameron [we] think that 
troops must go through from here to Washington, by 
day, in numbers of about 2000 at a time, so as to be 
re to meet any emergency on the way.’’ The Phila- 
delphia [dispatch] does not say whether three or four 
regiments are there. I hope but three, and that the 
fourth will be to-night in Fort Monroe. 

Last night I received a telegram from Major-Gen 
eral Sandford (of the city of New York) saying that 
“Under the orders of the governor, the 7th regiment 
(a crack corps) is ready to report to me. How shall 
it be sent?” I instantly replied, by rail, and added, 
“Telegraph me the hour of departure.” I have as yet 
heard nothing further from Gen. S. 

In respect to Harper’s Ferry and the Gosport Navy 
Yard, both of which are in great peril, I can do noth- 
ing before the arrival of troops, beyond the instruc- 
tions given this morning to send the third regiment that 
might arrive at Baltimore to Harper’s Ferry — the first 
al second to continue on to Washington. 

(Here a report reaches me that the railroad bridge 
over the Gunpowder, 28 miles beyond Baltimore, has 
been burned, t) 

Colonel Delafield, whom I intended to send to Fort 
Monroe and the Gosport Navy Yard, has not arrived. 
If he comes to-night I shall send him to-morrow, 
hoping that he will find a Massachusetts regiment in 
position. 

If land batteries should be planted on the Potomac 
to cut off our water communication, we must send an 
expedition and capture them.” 


The current demoralization of politics in the 
country had infected the army and the navy ; 
deadened the energy of Anderson, misdirected 
the zeal of Adams, caused the dishonor of 
Twiggs; had struck high and low —in New 
Orleans as in Charleston, in Texas as in Wash- 
ington, carrying off now a paymaster or a 
lieutenant, now the quartermaster-general and 
the adjutant-general of the army. Among 
these victims of the States Rights heresy was 
yet another individual destined to a melan- 
choly prominence in the rebellion, whom a 
pitiless fate called to the maintenance of a 
principle and a policy, not only of itself false 
and monstrous, but by him so recognized and 
acknowledged. ‘This was Robert E. Lee, a 
West Point graduate, an accomplished and 
experienced soldier, frequently recognized 
and promoted, the captor of John Brown at 
Harper’s Ferry, and recently (March 16, 1861) 
made colonel of the First Cavalry by the 
Lincoln administration ; of fine presence, ripe 
judgment, and mature manhood, being then 
about two years older than President Lincoln. 
Lee was a favorite of Scott: under the call 
for troops the General-in-Chief at once se- 
lected him in his own mind as the most capa- 
ble and promising officer in the service to— 
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become the principal commander in the field ; 
and of this intention he spoke at the time to 
many without reserve, having no misgiving as 
to his loyalty. 

Scott’s confidence proved to be sadly mis- 
placed. Repeated resignations and defections 
had very naturally engendered in the minds 
of President and Cabinet a distrust of every 
officer of Southern birth. Lincoln therefore 
requested F. P. Blair, senior, an intimate friend, 
to ascertain Lee’s feelings and intentions. On 
the 18th of April, the third day after the Presi- 
dent’s call for troops, the day after Virginia’s 
secret secession ordinance, and the day be- 
fore the Baltimore riot, Mr. Blair invited Lee 
to an interview, informed him of the promo- 
tion and duties to which he was soon likely 
to be called, and thus unofficially offered him 
the command of the Union army. A flat con- 
tradiction exists as to the character of Lee’s 
answer. Cameron, then Secretary of War, says 
he accepted the offer.* Montgomery Blair, 
then Postmaster-General, says he was unde- 
cided what he would do.t Both these gen- 
tlemen apparently derived their information 
from the elder Blair. On the other hand, Lee 
himself asserts that he declined the proposi- 
tion, because, “though opposed to secession 
and deprecating war, I could take no part in 
an invasion of the Southern States.”{ He 
further explains his motive to have been an 
unwillingness to “take part against my native 
State,” or to “raise my hand against my re- 
latives, my children, my home.”§ But in his 
interview with Blair he also affirmed that se- 
cession was anarchy; that if he owned the 
whole four million slaves of the South he 
would sacrifice them all to the Union; and 
he appears to have substantially repeated the 
sentiment written to his son a few weeks be- 
fore, as follows: 

Secession is nothing but revolution. The framers 


of our Constitution never exhausted so much labor, 
wisdom, and forbearance in its formation, and sur- 





* General Lee called on a gentleman who had my 
entire confidence, and intimated that he would like to 
have the command of the army. He assured that gen- 
tleman, who was a man in the confidence of the Ad- 
ministration, of his entire loyalty, and his devotion to 
the interests of the Administration and of the country. 
I consulted with General Scott, and General Scott ap- 
proved of placing him at the head of the army. The 
place was offered to him unofficially with my approba- 
tion, and with the approbation of General Scott. It 
was accepted by him verbally, with the promise that 
he would go into Virginia and settle his business, and 
then come back to take command.—[Hon. Simor 
Cameron, debate in U. S. Senate, Feb. 19, 1868. ] 

t General Lee said to my father when he was sounded 
by him, at the request of President Lincoln, about tak- 
ing command of our army against the rebellion, then 
hanging upon the decision of the Virginia convention, 
“Mr. Blair, I look upon secession as anarchy. If I 
owned four millions of slaves in the South, I would 
sacrifice them all to the Union; but how can I draw 
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rounded it with so many guards and securities, if it 
was intended to be broken by every member of the 
confederacy at will. It was intended for “ Perpetual 
Union,” so expressed in the preamble, and for the es- 
tablishment of a government, not a compact, which 
can only be dissolved by revolution, or the consent of 
all the people in convention assembled. It is idle to 
talk of secession. Anarchy would have been estab- 
lished, and not a government, by Washington, Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, and the other patriots of the 
Revolution. || 


Under a liberal interpretation, Lee’s person- 
al denial must be accepted; but the times, 
the circumstances, his qualifying declara- 
tions, and the strong statements of Cameron 
and Blair clearly reveal his, hesitation and in- 
decision. After his interview with Blair, Lee 
sought an interview with Scott, where the 
topics which filled men’s hearts and occupied 
men’s lips — Union, secession, Virginia, sub- 
jugation, duty and honor, defection and trea- 
son— were once more, we may be quite sure, 
thoroughly discussed. It is morally certain 
that Scott, alsoa Virginian, gave Lee a lesson 
in patriotism; but he caught no generous 
emulation from the voice and example of his 
great chief. From Scott’s presence Lee seems 
to have retired to his home and family at Ar- 
lington, to wrestle with the haunting shadows 
of duty. Pregnant news came to him, thick 
and fast. The secession of Virginia was veri- 
fied in Washington that same evening. The 
next evening the Massachusetts 6th marched 
in mingled pride and sorrow to the Capitol, 
having an immortal record of service to their 
country. Here were new and important ele- 
ments to influence his decision. Virginia 
seceded, Maryland in revolt, Washington 
threatened, Sumter lost, the border States de- 
fiant, the Confederate States arming, and ut- 
tering a half-official threat that the rebel flag 
should float over the Capitol by the 1st of 
May. If the walls of Arlington heard secret 
or open conferences with conspirators from 
Washington, or conspirators from Richmond, 


my sword upon Virginia, my native State ?’’ He could 
not determine then; said he would consult with his 
friend General Scott, and went on the same day to 
Richmond, probably to arbitrate difficulties; and we 
see the sonia len. Montgomery Blair to Bryant, 
“ National Intelligencer,’ August 9, 1866. ] 

t I never intimated to any one that I desired the com- 
mand of the United States army, nor did I ever have 
a conversation but with one gentleman, Mr. Francis 
Preston Blair, on the subject, which was at his invita- 
tion, and, as I understood, at the instance of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. After listening to his remarks, I de- 
clined the offer he made me, to take command of the 
army that was to be brought into the field, stating, as 
candidly and as courteously as I could, that, though 
opposed to secession and deprecating war, I could take 
no part in an invasion of the Southern States.— [Lee 
to Reverdy Johnson, Feb. 25, 1868. Jones, “ Life of 
Lee,” p. 141. ] 

§ Lee to his sister, April 20, 1861. Ibid., p. 139. 

|| Lee to his son, Jan. 23, 1861. Ibid., p. 137. 
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no record of them has come to light ; but Sat- 
urday, April 20, Lee wrote to his old com- 
mander : 

GENERAL: Since my interview with you on the 18th 
instant, I have felt that I ought not longer to retain 
my commission in the army, I therefore tender my 
resignation, which I request you will recommend for 
acceptance. It would have been presented at once, but 
for the struggle it has cost me to separate myself from 
a service to which I have devoted all the best years of 
my life and all the ability I possessed. . . . Save in 
defense of my native State, I never desire again to 
draw my sword. 

Lee was at the time, in military phrase, “ on 
leave of absence”; and without waiting to 
hear whether his resignation had been accept- 
ed, or even recommended for acceptance, as 
he himself had urged — without awaiting fur- 
ther orders, or permission, or discharge, or 
dismissal from service, on the 22d of April 
he was, by the governor and the convention 
of Virginia, appointed to, and on the 234d, in 
Richmond, publicly invested with, chief com- 
mand of the Virginia Confederate forces under 
the secret secession ordinance and Letcher’s 
revolutionary proclamation, with all his mili- 
tary obligations to the United States intact 
and uncanceled ; thus rendering himself guilty 
of desertion and treason.* No danger what- 
ever menaced his “ native State” — the Presi- 
dent had positively disclaimed all intention 
to invade it. In due course of events we find 
him not alone defending his native State, to 
which he owed nothing, but seeking to destroy 
the Union, which had done everything forhim; 
opposing war by promoting “ revolution,” and 
redressing grievances by endeavoring to estab- 
lish “ anarchy.” 

In instructive contrast with the weakness 
and defects of Lee, we have the honorable 
conduct and example of General Scott. He, 
too, was a Virginian who loved hisnative State. 
He, too, was opposed to secession and depre- 
cated war. He, too, as officer, commander, 
diplomatist, and statesman, had learned from 
books and from men the principles and prac- 
tice of loyalty, and perhaps better than any 
American exemplar was competent to inter- 
pret a soldier’s oath, a soldier’s duty, a sol- 
dier’s honor. His sympathies were at least as 
earnestly with the South as with the North. 


* The Army Regulations of 1857, having the author- 
ity and force of law, contained the following provisions : 

“24. No officer will be considered out of service on 
the tender of his resignation, until it shall have been 
duly accepted by the proper authority. 


“28, In time of war, or with an army in the field, 
resignations shall take effect within thirty days from 
the date of the order of acceptance.” 

For the offense thus defined by the Regulations of 
1857, the Act of August 5, 1861, provided specific pun- 
ishment, as follows: 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any com- 
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To avoid bloodshed he had declared his indi- 
vidual willingness to say to the seceded States, 
“ Wayward sisters, depart in peace.” But un- 
derneath pride of home, affection of kindred, 
and horror of war, on the solid substratum of 
consistency and character, lay his recognition 
of the principle of government, his real, not 
simulated, veneration of the Constitution, his. 
acceptance of the binding force of law, his un- 
swerving fidelity to his oath, his undying devo- 
tion to his flag. The conspirators had long 
hoped for the assistance of his great name 
and authority. They filled the air with rumors 
of his disaffection. Since its abrupt secession 
ordinance, the Virginia convention had sat with 
closed doors; but through a responsible wit- 
ness, we know that on the day on which Lee 
wrote his resignation (April 20) a committee of 
that convention called on General Scott to 
tempt him with the offer of the command 
of the Virginia forces. Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas, on his way home to arouse the 
great West in aid of Lincoln’s proclamation, 
told the circumstance in graphic language to 
excited listeners: 


I have been asked whether there is any truth in the 
rumor that General Scott was about to retire from the 
American army. It is almost profanity to ask that ques- 
tion. I saw him only last Saturday. He was at his 
desk, pen in hand, writing his orders for the defense 
and safety of the American capital, Walking down the 
street I met a distinguished gentleman, a member of 
the Virginia convention, whom I knew personally, and 
had a few minutes’ conversation with him. He told 
me that he had just had an interview with Lieutenant- 
General Scott; that he was chairman of the committee 
appointer! by the Virginia convention to wait upon 
General Scott and tender him the command of the forces 
of Virginia in this struggle. General Scott received 
him kindly, listened to him patiently, and then said to 
him, “ [have served my country under the flag of the 
Union for more than fifty years, and as long as God 
permits me to live I will defend that flag with my 
sword, even if my own native State assails it.” 


Other eye-witnesses report that the rebuke 
contained an additional feature of unusual 
impressiveness. When the spokesman of the 
committee, a man of venerable years and 
presence, had vaguely and cautiously so far 
unfolded the glittering lure of wealth and 
honor which Virginia held out that the gen- 
eral could catch the drift of the humiliating 


missioned officer of the army, navy, or marine corps, 
who, having tendered his resignation, shall, prior to 
due notice of acceptance of the same by the proper au- 
thority, and, without leave, quit his post or proper 
duties with the intent to remain permanently absent 
therefrom, shall be registered as a deserter, and pun- 
ished as such.” 

If it be contended that Lee’s offense was committed 
prior to this last statute, the answer is that his trans- 
gression was a much graver one, for he not only ab- 
sented himself with intent to remain, but immediately 
entered into hostile service, an act punishable under - 
the broad principles of general military law. 
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proposal, Scott held up his hand and said 
emphatically, “Friend Robertson, go no 
farther. It is best that we part here before 
you compel me to resent a mortal insult.” * 
That same afternoon Scott also telegraphed 
to Senator Crittenden, in response to an 
anxious inquiry based on the false rumors 
set afloat about him, “I have not changed. 
I have not thought of changing. Always 
a Union man.” And in that unshaken mood 
of sublime patriotism he lived and died, 
beloved of his country, and honored by the 
world. 

The Virginia secession ordinance, though 
secretly adopted on the 17th, became quickly 
known to the people of Richmond. It was 
immediately announced to the States Rights 
convention in session in another hall, and 
Governor Letcher, Senator Mason, ex-Presi- 
dent Tyler, and ex-Governor Wise, from 
the convention, soon appeared there and 
glorified the event with speeches — the latter 
lamenting the “blindness which had pre- 
vented Virginia from seizing Washington be- 
fore the Republican hordes got possession of 
it.” Nevertheless, an effort was still made to 
prevent the news from going North.t But that 
evening some of the unconditional Union 
delegates from West Virginia—then yet a 
part of the Old Dominion — deemed it pru- 
dent to shake the Richmond dust from their 
feet and secure their personal safety by 
prompt departure. Delegates Carlisle and 
Dent were in Washington on the 18th, and 
in all probability informed Mr. Seward and 
the President how irretrievably Virginia was 
committed to rebellion, even if Governor 
Letcher’s reply and proclamation had left any 
doubt on that point. Ominous rumors came 
from Harper’s Ferry, and also (as we have 
seen) a premature report of the burning of 
the railroad bridges beyond Baltimore. On 
that day, too, a detachment of 460 Pennsy]l- 
vania volunteers, “almost entirely without 
arms,” and a company of regulars from Min- 
nesota had been hurriedly forwarded from 
Harrisburg to Washington.{ The unruly ele- 
ments of Baltimore were already in commo- 
tion, the cars containing these men being in 
their passage through that city cheered by the 
crowd at some points and hooted and stoned 
at others, though no casualties occurred. § 
Noting all these rumors and acts of hostility, 
Secretary Cameron telegraphed to Governor 
Hicks that “the President is informed that 
threats are made and measures taken by un- 
lawful combinations of misguided citizens of 
Maryland to prevent by force the transit of 
United States troops across Maryland on 
their way, pursuant to orders, for the defense 
of this capital” — and strongly intimated to 
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the governor that the loyal authorities of 
Maryland ought to put them down.|| 

The events of the week—the daily mus- 
tering of volunteers, the preparations for de- 
fense, the telegrams from the various State 
capitals —had thrown Washington into a 
military fever. All the social sympathies of 
the permanent population of Washington, and 
especially of its suburbs, Georgetown and 
Alexandria, were strongly Southern; but the 
personal interests of its inhabitants and prop- 
erty holders were necessarily bound up with 
the course and fate of the existing Govern- 
ment. The Union manifestations were for 
the moment dominant, and volunteers came 
forward readily, even somewhat enthusi- 
astically, to fill up the District quota. The 
city was also yet full of office-seekers from 
various States north and west. Cassius M. 
Clay of Kentucky, and Senator-elect James 
H. Lane of Kansas, both men of mark and 
courage, after an evening or two of flaming 
speech-making, organized them into respect- 
ively the “ Clay Battalion ” and the “ Frontier 
Guards.” These companies, of from thirty to 
sixty men each, were what might be called ir- 
regular volunteers—recruits from East and 
West, of all ranks in the great -army of poli- 
tics, who came forward to shoulder a musket 
without enlistment, commission, paymaster, 
or commissariat. By this time the danger had 
become so threatening that every scrap and 
show of military force was welcome and really 
useful. The Government furnished them arms, 
and gave them in charge of Major (after- 
wards General) David Hunter, who, on the 
evening of the 18th, stationed Clay’s company 
in Willard’s Hall, with orders to patrol the 
streets, and took Lane’s Frontier Guards to 
the post of honor at the Executive Mansion. 
At dusk they filed into the famous East 
Room, clad in citizens’ dress, but carrying 
very new, untarnished muskets, and following 
Lane, brandishing a sword of irreproachable 
brightness. Here ammunition-boxes were 
opened and cartridges dealt out; and after 
spending the evening in an exceedingly rudi- 
mentary squad drill, under the light of the 
gorgeous gas chandeliers, they disposed them- 
selves in picturesque bivouac on the brilliant- 
patterned velvet carpet —perhaps the most 
luxurious cantonment which American soldiers 
have ever enjoyed. Their motley composition, 
their too transparent motive, their anomalous 
surroundings, the extraordinary emergency, 
their mingled awkwardness and earnestness, 


* Townsend, “Anecdotes of the Civil War,” p. 5. 
t Jones, “* Rebel War Clerk’s Diary,” Vol. I., p. 23- 
¢ J. D. C. to Cameron, April 18, 1861. 

§ Scharf, “ History of Maryland.” 

|| Cameron to Hicks, April 18, 1861. War Records. 

















rendered the scene a medley of bizarre con- 
tradictions,— a blending of masquerade and 
tragedy, of grim humor and realistic serious- 
ness,— a combination of Don Quixote and 
Daniel Boone altogether impossible to de- 
scribe. However, their special guardianship 
of the East Room lasted only for a night or 
two, until more suitable quarters could be ex- 
temporized; and for many days they lent an 
important moral influence in repressing and 
overawing the lurking treason still present in 
a considerable fraction among the Washing- 
ton inhabitants, 

The graphic pen of Bayard Taylor, who 
happened to be in Washington on this same 
afternoon of April 18, has left us a sharp 
and strong historical picture of the city at 
the time : 


Everywhere around me the flag of the Union was 
waving ; es were patrolling the streets, and yon- 
der the watchful Marshal Lamon was galloping on the 
second horse he had tired out since morning, Every- 
body seemed to be wide awake, alert, and active. On 
reaching Willard’s Hotel, the scene changed. The 
passages were so crammed that I had some difficulty 
in reaching the office. —To my surprise, half the faces 
were Southern — especially Virginian — and the con- 
versation was carried on in whispers. Presently I was 
hailed by several Northern friends, and heard their 
loud, outspoken expressions of attachment to the Un- 
ion. The whisperers near us became silent and lis- 
tened ele. I was earnestly questioned as to 
whether the delay of the mails was occasioned by rails 
being torn up or bridges destroyed. Every one seemed 
to suspect that a treasonable demonstration had taken 
place in or near Baltimore. The most exciting rumors 
were afloat. Harper’s Ferry was taken — Virginia 
had secretly seceded — Wise was marching on Wash- 
ington — always winding up with the impatient ques- 
tion, “ Why don’t the troops come on?” 


From Willard’s Bayard Taylor went to the 
State Department, and afterwards to make a 
call on Lincoln. He continues: 


I need not describe the President’s personal ap- 
pearance, for nearly everybody has seen him. Hon- 
esty, firmness, and sound common sense were the 
characteristics with which personally he impressed me. 
I was very glad to notice the tough, enduring vitality 
of his temperament — he needs it all. He does not 
appear to be worn or ill, as I have heard, but, on the 
contrary, very fresh and vigorous. His demeanor was 
thoroughly calm and collected, and he spoke of the 
present crisis with that solemn, earnest a 
which is the sign of a soul not easily perturbed. I 
came away from his presence cheered and encouraged. 


BALTIMORE. 


BALTIMORE, in 1861, was the great gateway 
of military approach from the Northern States 
to Washington. Lying at the head of the 
magnificent Chesapeake Bay, impossible to 
close by forts, it was also the common cen- 
ter and terminus of three principal railroad 


“Cameron to Thomson, April 17, 1861. War Rec- 
ords. 
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routes — respectively, from the Ohio River and 
the west; from Harrisburg and the lake region 
northward; from Philadelphia, covering New 
York and New England. With the South in 
rebellion, Washington had but two established 
routes of transportation left her—the Potomac 
River, afine water highway, but flowing through 
hostile territory, and liable to be quickly ob- 
structed by land batteries at narrow points; 
anda single line of railway, a distance of forty 
miles to Baltimore, subject entirely to the will 
or caprice of that great city of overtwo hundred 
thousand inhabitants, somewhat notorious for 
disorderly tendencies. It is therefore no mar- 
vel that the authorities, both State and Fed- 
eral, watched the temper of her people with 
anxious solicitude. Two days after the Presi- 
dent’s call, Cameron asked the president of 
the great Pennsylvania road to take charge 
of the military transportation,* who, going 
personally to Baltimore, reported the seces- 
sion feeling very strong, and expressed fears 
lest the secession of Virginia might carry 
Maryland with her.t 

The Massachusetts men were the first un- 
der arms. Governor Andrew of that State had 
quietly organized and equippeda few regiments 
of militia in view of possible emergencies. 
The President’s proclamation was published 
in the Boston morning papers on Monday, 
April 15; on ‘Tuesday forenoon the 6th Mas- 
sachusetts began mustering on Boston Com- 
mon; on Wednesday evening, April 17, the 
completed regiment, with new rifles and filled 
cartridge-boxes, with benedictions on the regi- 
mental flag and amid the silent blessings of the 
multitude, embarked in railroad cars, As they 
sped southward they witnessed the manifesta- 
tion of the popular uprising in the New Eng- 
land towns, the literally packed streets and the 
demonstrations of honor in New York, and the 
crowning enthusiasm in Philadelphia, where 
they arrived on the evening of the 18th. Here 
Colonel Jones, commanding the regiment, 
found General Robert Patterson organizing 
the Pennsylvania militia, and received from 
the military and railroad officers warning of 
apprehended danger in Baltimore; but, in 
obedience to what he deemed imperative or- 
ders from his governor, he determined to go 
forward —only delaying his progress that his 
somewhat wearied men might bivouac until 
after midnight, which arrangement would also 
permit them to pass through Baltimore by day. 
Before daylight the men were roused, and 
the train started from Philadelphia. Reach- 
ing the Susquehanna River, it overtook a 
corps of Pennsylvania volunteers — Small’s 
brigade, over a thousand men— which, by 

+t Thomson to Cameron, April 17, 1861, War Rec- 
ords. F 
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some neglect or disobedience of orders, had 
started for Washington without uniforms or 
arms. This corps was also attached to the 
train, which thus numbered more than thirty 
cars. The railroad officials, to guard against 
accident or treachery, sent a pilot engine ahead, 
and had arranged an interchange of cipher 
messages with their Baltimore office, from 
which, at succeeding stations as the train 
safely approached the city, repeated assur- 
ances were reccived that all was quiet, and 
no trouble need be feared. Nevertheless, with 
due soldierly caution, Colonel Jones made 
deliberate preparation; his command loaded 
and capped their rifles, while he went per- 
sonally through the cars and issued the fol- 
lowing explicit order: 

The regiment will march through Baltimore in col- 
umn of sections, arms at will. You will undoubtedly 
be insulted, abused, and perhaps assaulted, to which 
you must pay no attention whatever, but march with 
your faces square to the front, and pay no attention to 
the mob, even if they throw stones, bricks, or other 
missiles; but if you are fired upon, and any one of you 
is hit, your officers will order you to fire. Do not fire 
into any promiscuous crowds; but select any man 
whom you may see aiming at you, and be sure you 
drop him. 


This order clearly contemplated a march 
through the city by the regiment in a body, 
which by some misunderstanding or change of 
plan on the part of the railroad managers was 
not carried out. 

The train arrived at the Philadelphia or 
President street station, and the troops were 
again to take cars for Washington at the 
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CAMDEN STATION 
(WASHINGTON DEPOT) 


FROM THE PHILADELPHIA TO THE CAMDEN STATION. 


Washington or Camden station. The two de- 
pots were perhaps a mile apart, the track con- 
necting them running for the greater distance 
straight westward along Pratt street, excepting 
a short bend to the north at the beginning, and 
a corresponding short bend to the south near 
the end. It seems at the last moment to have 
been decided to follow the ordinary method of 
hauling the loaded cars from the Philadelphia 
depot to the Washington depot with horses, 
and to make the troops change cars at the 
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latter station. Accordingly, it was at this point 
that danger was apprehended, and protection 
of the police had been asked. The Baltimore 
authorities assert that, though they only re- 
ceived about half an hour’s notice, they re- 
sponded promptly, and the mayor, chief of 
police, and a considerable force were on hand 
and rendered effective service in protecting 
the transfer of the troops at the Washington 
station, 

When, therefore, the train first halted at the 
Philadelphia or President street station on its 
arrival, Colonel Jones, instead of being noti- 
fied to form his regiment for a march, as he 
expected, was astonished to find the first few 
cars drawn rapidly and separately through the 
streets by horses, which had been attached be- 
fore he was well aware of what was going on. 
His own and seven or eight succeeding cars 
thus made the transit safely, and arriving at 
the Washington station the troops began to 
change cars. Here an immense crowd was 
gathered, and demonstrations of hostility im- 
mediately began. Says a newspaper account : 

The scene, while the troops were changing cars, 
was indescribably fearful. ‘Taunts clothed in the most 
outrageous language were hurled at them by the pant- 
ing crowd, who, almost breathless with running, pressed 
up to the car windows, presenting knives and revolvers, 
and cursed up into the faces of the soldiers. The police 
were thrown in between the cars, and forming a bar- 
rier, the troops changed cars, many of them cocking 
their muskets as they stepped on the platform. * 

The peaceful passage of the cars through 
the streets was not, however, of long duration. 
When the nintht car, containing the seventh 
company, issued 
from the Philadel- 
phia depot, it was 
greeted with riotous 
insults by the crowd 
which had, during 
the unavoidable de- 
lay, rapidly gath- 
ered; and while pass- 
ing over a portion of 
Pratt street, where 
certain street  re- 
pairs were going on, 
the mob gathered 
up a pile of loose 
paving-stones which they hurled at the car, 
smashing in the windows and blinds, and 
adding to this method of assault an occa- 
sional shot from a pistol or a gun, Says a 
trustworthy account: 
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The men were very anxious to fire on their assailants, 
but Major Watson forbade them. One or two soldiers 





* “Baltimore Sun,” April 20, 1861. , 
t There are discrepancies between the different 
accounts. 

















were wounded by paving-stones and bricks, and at 
length one man’s thumb was shot, when, holding up 
the wounded hand to the major, he asked leave to fire 
in return. Orders were then given to lie on the bot- 
tom of the car and load, and rising to fire from the 
windows at will. These orders were promptly obeyed. * 


Three times during the passage obstruc- 
tions were laid on the track, requiring the car 
to be stopped till they could be removed. 
Under such repeated attacks this car reached 
the Washington depot. It had been a fight 
at long range, and in the shelter of the car 
no death had resulted to the troops. It is 
apparently at this juncture that the various 
authorities at the Washington depot became 
aware of the serious character of the riot. 
Colonel Jones was informed by the railroad 
superintendent that cars could no longer be 
hauled across the city, and he hurriedly wrote 
an order to the missing companies to join him 
by a forced march,* 

Mayor Brown started immediately on foot 
for the scene of the disturbance. Marshal 
Kane, Chief of Police, devolved his command 
on a subordinate, and, collecting as many po- 
licemen as could be spared, also hastened east- 
ward to join the mayor. 

Exciting scenes were meanwhile enacted 
about the Philadelphia depot. The car of 
the seventh company having escaped their 
clutches as described, the rioters bethought 
themselves of permanently breaking communi- 
cation between the two stations. Certain street 
repairs were at the time in progress along a 
portion of Pratt street. They seized the la- 
borers’ picks and shovels and tried to pry up 
the rails, but without success. Then they piled 
loose stones, and at another place a load of 
sand, on the track. Elsewhere they laid on 
the rails a number of heavy anchors dragged 
from a neighboring wharf. At still another 
place, they partly tore up a bridge. While 
the remaining four companies were waiting 
their turn to proceed, two of the railroad men 
informed them of the condition of affairs. Col- 
onel Jones’s order had failed to reach them ; 
but the officers consulted together and, plac- 
ing Captain Follansbee in command, resolved 
to go forward. The companies filed out of 
their cars, formed deliberately on the side- 
walk, and, calling a policeman to lead the way, 
started-on the perilous march. Almost at the 
very outset they encountered a hastily impro- 
vised procession, following a secession flag and 
marching directly towards them, which refused 
to yield the way. In an instant there were 
crowding, hustling, confusion, groans, hooting, 

* Hanson, “ The Sixth Massachusetts Regiment.” 

t Mayor’s message, July 11, 1861. War Records. 
” tIn his volume, “ Baltimore and the 19th of April, 
1861,” published in 1887, ex-Mayor Brown says (p. 
51): “The statement in Colonel Jones’s report that 
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cries of “nigger thieves,” and a struggle for the 
capture and possession of the rebel flag. ‘The 
soldiers pushed doggedly ahead, and, thinking 
to pass the crowd, broke into a double-quick. 
This encouraged the rioters, who took it as a 
sign of fear. ‘They redoubled their yells, called 
them cowards, and followed them with showers 
of clubs and stones. After two or three blocks 
of such progress the soldiers reached the torn- 
up bridge. “ We had to play ‘Scotch-hop’ to 
get over it,” says Captain Follansbee. “ As 
soon as we had crossed the bridge, they com- 
menced to fire upon us from the street and 
houses. I ordered the men to protect them- 
selves, and then we returned their fire and laid 
a great many of them away.” At this point 
Mayor Brown met the advancing column. 
He writes: 

An attack on them had begun, and the noise and 
excitement were great. I ran at once to the head of 
the column, some persons in the crowd shouting as 
I approached, “ Here comes the mayor.” I shook 
hands with the officer in command, saying, as I did 
so, “I am the mayor of Baltimore.” I then placed 
myself at his side and marched with him as far as the 
head of Light street wharf, doing what I could by my 
presence and personal efforts to allay the tumult. The 
mob grew bolder and the attack became more violent. 
Various persons were killed and wounded on both 
sides. The troops had some time previously begun to 
fire in self-defense; and the firing, as the attack in- 
creased in violence, became more general. t 

Captain Follansbee confirms this statement : 


The mayor of the city met us almost half-way. He 
said there would be no trouble, and that we could get 
through, and kept with me for about a hundred yards ; 
but the stones and balls whistled too near his head, and 
he left. . That was the last I saw of him.* 


The mayor’s separation from the troops 
was probably caused by an important diversion 
which occurred at this point in their progress. 
Marshal Kane, hurrying to the rescue at the 
head of about fifty policemen, met the strug- 
gling and fighting column of soldiers, with 
Captain Follansbee and Mayor Brown at their 
head ; and, taking in the situation and remedy 
at a glance, executed a movement which was 
evidently the turning-point in the affray. By 
his order the line of policemen opened their 
ranks, and, having allowed the column of 
troops to pass through, immediately closed 
again behind them, forming a firm line across 
the street. The marshal directed his men “to 
draw their revolvers and shoot down any man 
who dared to break their line.” § This opposed 
an effectual barrier to the farther advance of 
this portion of the mob, which the police con- 
tinued to hold in check, while the column of 
I seized a musket and killed one of the rioters is en- 
tirely incorrect.”’ 

§ Report of Marshal Kane, May 3, 1861. “Con- 
gressional Globe,” July 18, 1861. 
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troops pursued its way tothe Washington de- 
pot with only one or two further attacks. 
Arrived there, the four companies were hurried 
into cars. The trouble, however, was not yet 
over. The immense crowd gathered here man- 
ifested a dangerous turbulence. Their savage 
temper had only grown during the delay, the 
. receipt of news and rumors, and by the final 
arrival of the harried rear-guard. More threat- 
ening than all, the crowd repeatedly rushed 
ahead of the standing train and piled heavy 
stones, telegraph poles, and other objects on 
the track, which the police as often succeeded 
in removing. Colonel Jones and his officers 
had their men well under control; they kept 
them still, the blinds of the cars well drawn 
down, and thus prevented any unnecessary 
challenge or irritation to the mob, All being 
at length ready, the train moved slowly and 
cautiously away ; but as it did so, a discharge 
of muskets blazed from a window of the rear 
car, and a prominent citizen of Baltimore fell 
dying to the ground. The bystanders declared 
the act was without provocation ; the soldiers 
and their officers maintained that it was in re- 
sponse to a volley of stones or a shot. ‘The 
total casualties of the day were never accu- 
rately ascertained or published. The soldiers 
lost 4 men killed and 36 wounded ; the citizens 
perhaps two or three times that number. ‘The 
single death which thus occurred as the train 
moved out, however, created more subsequent 
excitement in Baltimore than the scores who 
were slain and wounded in the mélée on 
Pratt street. 

Marshal Kane, having stopped the prog- 
ress of the mob along Pratt street, had 
marched his policemen back to the Washing- 
ton depot, where he learned that the train 
was gone; and, supposing that all danger was 
at last over, dismissed his force and was pro- 
ceeding to his office when he was notified 
that there were yet other troops at the Phil- 
adelphia depot. These proved to be the reg- 
imental band of the Massachusetts men, and 
Small’s Pennsylvania brigade, all unarmed. 
It is ‘probable that the great length of the 
train had compelled the halting, at a consid- 
erable distance from the depot, of the cars in 
which they were, and that they had remained 
in ignorance of the occurrences described. 
When Marshal Kane arrived there, he found 

* Report of Marshal Kane, May 3, 1861. 

t In response to a request from Governor Andrew, 
of Massachusetts, the mayor and authorities of Balti- 
more took immediate steps to care for the wounded 
and to pay respect to the dead of the Massachusetts 
regiment, a courtesy which was properly acknowl- 
edged. One year later the legislature of Maryland 
sapenptinted $7000 for the families of Massachusetts 
soldiers killed or disabled by wounds in the riot. 

t “ Baltimore Sun,” April 20, 1861. The “ Baltimore 
American” gives a slightly different version of the 
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that the members of the band were already 
driven from their car and dispersed, and that 
the Pennsylvania men were just coming into 
the depot. “Some of these troops,” he says, 
“commenced jumping from the train just as 
I got there, and were immediately set upon 
by an infuriated populace. I fought hard for 
their protection; at first almost alone, but 
soon had the assistance of a part of my force 
who hurried from the neighboring beats.” * 
Meanwhile the railroad officials at Philadel- 
phia were hastily consulted by telegraph, and 
orders soon came to have the remainder of 
the train and troops withdrawn from Balti- 
more without unloading, and carried back on 
the railroad towards Philadelphia as far as 
the Susquehanna River. The dispersed mem- 
bers of the band and other stragglers for the 
most part found sympathy, shelter, and con- 
cealment among humane Baltimoreans not 
engaged in the riot, until rescued and sent 
home by the police. t 

All this rioting occurred in the forenoon 
between 10 and 12 o’clock. During the re- 
mainder of the day mob feeling, if not mob 
violence, controlled the city of Baltimore. The 
military companies were ordered out, and a 
mass meeting called to meet at 4 o'clock 
in Monument Square, At the appointed time 
a huge gathering assembled: the speakers, for 
the greater part, delivered strong anti-coercion 
speeches; instead of the national banner, a flag 
was displayed bearing the arms of Maryland. 
In substance, the occasion was a great seces- 
sion meeting. Mayor Brown and Governor 
Hicks were called to the rostrum and made 
professions and promises in the prevailing tone, 
the governor declaring that he bowed in sub- 
mission to the people. “ I am a Marylander,” 
said he, “and I love my State, and I love the 
Union; but I will suffer my right arm to be 
torn from my body before I will raise it to 
strike a sister State.”{ How completely the 
city was in revolt is told by Governor Hicks 
in a dispatch sent on the following day to 
Secretary Cameron: 

Up to yesterday there appeared promise, but the 
outburst came; the turbulent passions of the riotous 
element prevailed; fear for safety became reality; what 
they had endeavored to conceal, but what was known 
to us, was no longer concealed, but made manifest ; the 


rebellious element had the control of things. We were 
arranging and organizing forces to protect the city and 


governor’s remarks. It is probable that both reports 
are somewhat inaccurate : 

The Union was now apparently broken, but he 
trusted that its reconstruction may yet be brought 
about [cries of “ Never”’]. Resuming, he said: “ But if 
otherwise, I bow in submission to the mandate of the 
people. If submit we must, in God’s name let us sub- 
mit in peace; for I would rather this right arm should 
be separated from my body than raise it against a 
brother.””— [ Speech of Governor Hicks, April 19, 1861, 
as reported in the “ Baltimore American ” of April 20. ] 




















preserve order, but want of organization and of arms 
prevented success. They had arms; they had the prin- 
cipal part of the organized military forces with them ; 
and for us to have made the effort, under the circum- 
stances, would have had the effect to aid the disorderly 
element. They took possession of the armories, have 
the arms and ammunition, and I therefore think it 
prudent to decline (for the present) responding affirm- 
atively to the requisition made by President Lincoln 
for four regiments of infantry.” 


This temporary bending before the storm 
of riot by the powerless authorities might have 
been pardoned under the emergency ; but now 
they proceeded to stultify their courageous 
conduct of the forenoon by an act, if not of 
treason, at least of cowardice. At midnight 
Mayor Brown, Marshal Kane, and the Board 
of Police, and, as these assert, also Governor 
Hicks, consulted together, and deliberately 
ordered the destruction of the railroad bridges 
between Baltimore and both Harrisburg and 
Philadelphia.t Two strong parties of men were 
sent out, one of them headed by Marshal Kane, 
who before daylight burned the bridges at Mel- 
vale, Relay House, and Cockeysville on the 
Harrisburg road, and over the Bush and Gun- 
powder rivers and Harris Creek on the Phila- 
delphia road. Governor Hicks soon after 
totally denied his consent to, or complicity 
in, the business, while the others insist that he 
was equally responsible with themselves.t The 
fact remained that the authorities had, by an 
act of war, completely cut off the national 
capital from railroad communication with the 
North. 

The authors of this destruction attempt to 
justify their conduct by the excuse that they 
were informed of the approach of another 
large body of Northern troops, and they feared 
that under prevailing excitement the troops 
would wreak vengeance on the city for that 
day’s attack on the Massachusetts 6th. They 
however cite nothing in the form of such a 
threat reaching them before their order, ex- 
cept a telegram from the railroad officer at 
Philadelphia, “ that it was impossible to pre- 
vent these troops from going through Balti- 
more; the Union men must be aroused to 
resist the mob.” Angry and ugly threats did 
soon come from the North; but not till after 
the burning, and largely excited by that act 
itself. It is impossible to resist the convic- 
tion that Mayor Brown and Marshal Kane 
were secessionists at heart; and while they 
were too sagacious to have prompted or en- 
couraged the mob of April 19, they were quite 
ready to join in any sweeping popular move- 

* Hicks to Cameron, April 20, 1861. War Rec- 
ords. 

tMayor’s message, Report of Marshal Kane, and 
Report Board of Police, May 3, 1861; War Rec- 
ords. Also Brown, “ Baltimore and the 19th of April, 


1861.” 
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ment to precipitate Maryland into rebellion, 
even if they were not actually then in a secret 
conspiracy to that end. While on his way to 
burn the bridges, Marshal Kane sent a tele- 
gram to a kindred spirit, which leaves no 
doubt of his then treasonable intent: 


Thank you for your offer. Bring your men in by 
the first train,and we will arrange with the railroaé 
afterwards. Streets red with Maryland blood. Send 
expresses over the mountains and valleys of Maryland 
and Virginia for the riflemen to come without delay. 
Fresh hordes will be down on us to-morrow (the 
20th). We will fight them, and whip them or die. § 


General Scott’s report and Cameron’s dis- 
patch of the 18th, quoted in the last chapter, 
show the already serious apprehensions of the 
Administration about the condition of Mary- 
land, and particularly Baltimore. The rumors 
and news received on the 19th made the out- 
look still worse. It was definitely ascertained 
in the forenoon that Harper’s Ferry had been 
so threatened by the Virginia rebels as to in- 
duce Lieutenant Jones to burn the arsenal and 
armory and retreat into Maryland with his 
little handful of soldiers. Other news con- 
vinced the authorities that there was no rea- 
sonable prospect of saving the Gosport navy 
yard at Norfolk, Virginia; and that night the 
war steamer /vwzee was started on her mis- 
sion, with discretionary authority to destroy 
that immense establishment with its millions’ 
worth of Government property. Shortly after 
noon there came, both by telegraph and mes- 
senger, the dreaded dispatch from Governor 
Hicks and Mayor Brown: 


A collision between the citizens and the Northern 
troops has taken place in Baltimore, and the excitement 
is fearful. Send no more troops here. We will en- 
deavor to prevent all bloodshed. A public meeting of 
citizens has been called, and the troops of the State 
and the city have been called out to preserve the peace. 
They will be enough. 


Carefully scrutinized, this dispatch was 
found to be, like an ancient oracle, capable 
of a twofold meaning. The President and 
part of the Cabinet supposed Hicks meant to 
say he needed no troops to put down the riot. 
On the other hand, General Scott and Mr. 
Seward, usually so hopeful, thought they could 
read between the lines that it was desired no 
more troops should be passed through Balti- 
more. The arrival of the assaulted Massachu- 
setts 6th about 5 o’clock added nothing to 
the current information except to demon- 
strate the seriousness of the day’s occurrences, 
A crowd of five thousand people received the 


¢t Mayor Brown to the Maryland legislature, May 
10, 1861. War Records. 

§ Kane to Johnson, April 19, 1861. Marshal Kane, 
in his official report of May 3, 1861, admits the lan- 
guage of the dispatch, and offers no explanation of Jit 
but undue excitement. 
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regiment at the depot with enthusiastic cheers 
of welcome, and escorted its march to the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol, whence it went to quar- 
ters in the Senate Chamber. After tea that 
evening special messengers came from Goy- 
ernor Hicks to say that the Pikesville arsenal, 
eight miles from Baltimore, having been aban- 
doned by the army officer in charge, the 
governor had caused it to be occupied and 
protected for the United States. The President 
showed them the dispatch; but they could 
give no explanation beyond reiterating the 
governor’s and their own loyalty. ‘The true 
interpretation soon came, though in a round- 
about way. The riot had thrown all the 
railroad companies into a panic. Hicks and 
Brown had advised, and the Board of Police 
ordered, all troops en route to be sent back 
towards Pennsylvania.* To its compliance 
with this advice and order the Baltimore and 
Ohio road added a refusal to undertake any 
further transportation; and to this refusal 
the Philadelphia and Wilmington road had 
also given its assent.t A few hours’ reflection 
showed the Philadelphia railroad officials the 
suicidal nature of such refusal, not only to 
the Government, but especially to their own 
business, and they now telegraphed to Wash- 
ington to know what was to be done — laying 
the blame rather more heavily than he deserved 
at the door of Governor Hicks. At Washing- 
ton the question was pretty fully debated by 
the President, Cabinet, and General Scott, and 
a sharp dispatch in cipher sent back to Phila- 
delphia : 

Governor Hicks has neither right nor authority to 
stop troops coming to Washington. Send them on, pre- 
pared to fight their way through, if necessary. § 


This decision having been reached, the Pres- 
ident and various officials sought their rest for 
the night, not by any means assured of a tran- 
quil sleep. ‘The possible contingencies of the 
hour are brie‘ly expressed in a memorandum 
made on the night of the Baltimore riot by an 
occupant of the Executive Mansion: 


We are expecting more troops here by way of Bal- 
timore, but are also fearful that the secessionists may 
at any hour cut the telegraph wires, tear up the rail- 
road track, or burn the bridges, and thus prevent their 
reaching us and cut off all communication. We have 
rumors that 1500 men are under arms at Alexandria, 
seven miles below here, supposed to have hostile de- 
signs pene this city ; cad an additional report that 
a vessel was late this evening seen landing men on 
the Maryland side of the river. All these things indi- 
cate that if we are to be attacked at all soon, it will 
happen to-night. On the other hand, we have some 
four to five thousand men under arms in the city, and 
a very vigilant watch outin all the probable directions 





*« Rebellion Record.” 

t Hicks, Brown, and Howard to Garrett, April 19, 
1861. Garrett, reply, April 19, 1861. 
¢ Felton to Hicks and Brown, April 19, 1861. 
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of approach. 


The public buildings are strongly 
guarded ; the Secretary of War will remain all night 
in his Department, and General Scott is within con- 


venient reach. I do not think any force could be 
brought against the city to-night which our men could 
not easily repel.|| 

Soon after midnight a special train brought 
a committee of Baltimoreans. ‘The authori- 
ties of that unhappy city were, first by the 
riot, and afterwards by the public meeting 
and the popular demonstrations in the streets, 
worked intoa high state ofexcitement. About 
an hour before their determination and order 
to burn the bridges, Mayor Brown wrote a 
request to the President to stop the transit of 
troops, saying, “It is my solemn duty to in- 
form you that it is not possible for more sol- 
diers to pass through Baltimore, unless they 
fight their way at every step.”4] Being by this 
time in one of his yielding moods, Governor 
Hicks concurred in the request by a written 
note.** It was too late to see the President 
when the committee bearing the letter arrived ; 
they therefore applied to Cameron at the War 
Department, who refused flatly to entertain 
their request, turning over on his sofa for an- 
other nap. From the chief clerk they learned 
that no troops were then actually on the way, 
and with this bit of relief they contented them- 
selves till daylight. 

Next morning (April 20) the President had 
just finished his breakfast when General Scott’s 
carriage stopped under the White House por- 
tico, The general was suffering from gout, 
which made it painful for him to mount to the 
Executive chamber; and to save him this ex- 
ertion, Lincoln came down to exchange a word 
with him atthe door, At the foot of the stair- 
case the President encountered the Baltimore 
committee, read their brief letter, and took 
them at once to General Scott’s carriage, 
where they rehearsed their errand, eloquently 
portraying the danger — nay, the impossibility 
—of bringing soldiers through Baltimore ; 
whereupon the general, looking solely to the 
extreme urgency of getting troops to the capi- 
tal, and perceiving no present advantage in 
fighting a battle in that city, suggested 
promptly, “ March them around” —thechange 
from the dispatch sent the previous evening 
to Philadelphia being purely one of expediency 
under an alleged state of facts. The commit- 
tee returned with the President to his office, 
where he wrote them a reply to Governor 
Hicks’s and Mayor Brown’s letters: 

For the future troops must be brought here, but I 


make no point of bringing them through Baltimore. 
Without any military knowledge myself, of course I 


§ Thomas to Felton, April 19, 1861. War Records. 
|| J. G. N., personal memoranda. Unpublished MS. 
{ Brown to Lincoln, April 19, 1861. War Records. 
** Hicks to Lincoln. War Records. 




















must leave details to General Scott. He hastily said 
this morning, in the presence of these gentlemen, 
“ March them around Baltimore, and not through it.” 
I sincerely hope the general, on fuller reflection, will 
consider this practical and proper, and that you will 
not object to it. By this a collision of the people of 
Baltimore with the troops will be avoided, unless they 
go out of the way to seek it.* 


This arrangement was, on being communi- 
cated to the governor, duly accepted by him. 
He wrote: 


I hoped they would send no more troops through 
Maryland; but as we have no right to demand that, 
I am glad no more are to be sent through Baltimore.t 


“ Give an inch, he’ll take an ell.” The prov- 
erb is especially applicable in times of revo- 
lution, when men act under impulse, and not 
on judgment. President Lincoln did not lose 
sight of this human weakness while dealing 
with the Baltimore committee. When about to 
write his letter for them, he said half playfully, 
“Tf I grant you this concession, that no troops 
shall pass through the city, you will be back 
here to-morrow demanding that none shall be 
marched around it.” They protested to the 
contrary; but the President’s words were lit- 
erally verified. When the committee returned 
to Baltimore, the alleged popular dread of in- 
vasion had already changed to extensive prep- 
aration for meditated but not yet avowed 
insurrection. So far from being thankful for 
their success in changing the march of Union 
troops, the incensed secessionists upbraided 
the committee for consenting to allow them 
to pollute the soil of Maryland. Two mem- 
bers of the legislature were sent back to the 
President § to formulate new demands. ‘This, 
with the governor’s withdrawal of his offer to 
furnish the four regiments, already cited, and 
the scattering sensational telegrams received, 
induced Lincoln, on the afternoon of Saturday, 
April 20, to telegraph to Governor Hicks and 
Mayor Brown to come by special train, as he 
desired to consult them “relative to preserv- 
ing the peace of Maryland.” The governor 
had gone to Annapolis, and after the inter- 
change of various messages, the mayor him- 
self was asked to come. 

So soon as the Baltimore route was closed 
by the riot of the 19th of April, the railroad 
authorities || at Philadelphia had with com- 
mendable energy devised and prepared a new 


* Lincoln to Hicks and Brown, April 20, 1861. 

t Hicks to Brown, April 20, 1861. War Records. 

tJ. G. N., personal memoranda, Unpublished MS. 

§ Scharf, “ History of Maryland.” 

|| Great credit is due to Mr. S. M. Felton, then 
president of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 
more Railroad, the same who devised the precautions 
at the time of Mr. Lincoln’s night journey through 
Baltimore. Mr. Felton, heartily seconded by J. Ed- 
gar Thomson, then president of the Pennsylvania 
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MAP OF THE APPROACHES TO WASHINGTON, 


route—by rail to Perryville on the Susque- 
hanna ; thence by water on Chesapeake Bay to 
Annapolis ; thence by railroad, or, if that were 
destroyed, common wagon-roads to Washing- 
ton. ‘This they suggested to General Scott on 
the 2oth, and he ordered it adopted the same 
day. That same forenoon Hon. David Wil- 
mot, making his way northward from Wash- 
ington as best he could, wrote back from 
Baltimore to the General-in-Chief, confrrming 
the rumor that some of the bridges of the 
Philadelphia road had been destroyed, the 
telegraph interrupted, and rapid communica- 
tion with the North cut off; and added, 
“Troops coming on your road [from Harris- 
burg to Baltimore] could leave it about three 
miles from Baltimore, and by a march of five 
miles reach the Washington road some two 


Railroad, by intimate knowledge and control of fa- 
cilities, railroad cars, and steam vessels, was able at 
once to order such new combinations on an extensive 
scale as were rendered necessary by the Baltimore 
riot and the requirements of the large numbers of 
troops hurrying to the defense of Washington. For this 
patriotic service the Secretary of War sent his official 
acknowledgment to these gentlemen, including also 
Mr. E. S. Sanford, president of the American Tele- 
graph Company. 
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and a half miles from the city.”* It was with 
some such idea that General Scott had first 
proposed the march around Baltimore ; and 
strengthened by Wilmot’s suggestion, he on 
the following day wrote to General Patterson, 
who held command in Philadelphia, that this 
Harrisburg and Baltimore route was perhaps 
the most important military avenue to Wash- 
ington, closing with the injunction, “ Give 
your attention in part to this line.”t The 
Washington authorities were, however, not 
long in finding that this assumption was a 
vital error, General Scott wrote: 


In my letter to you yesterday, I intended that the rail- 
road via Harrisburg and York towards Baltimore was 
more important, perhaps, for reénforcing Washington, 
than that from Philadelphia to Perryville, etc. That 
supposition was founded on the Secretary’s belief that 
the distance from a certain point on the Harrisburg 
railroad to the Relay House, eight miles this side of 
Baltimore, was but some seven miles by a good wagon 
road, whereas there is no good common road between 
the two railroads of less than thirty miles. This fact 
renders the railroad from Harrisburg to Baltimore of 
no value to us here, without a force of perhaps ten 
thousand men to hold Baltimore, to protect the rails 
and bridges near it.t 


Bearing in mind this change of view, let us 
return to the affairs of Baltimore. Through 
various delays it happened that Mayor Brown 
did not reach Washington until Sunday morn- 
ing, April 21, in obedience to Lincoln’s re- 
quest of the previous afternoon. The mayor 
brought with him two members of the first 
Baltimore committee, and besides these a 
prominent and active secessionist. Through 
all of Friday night and Saturday the secession 
feeling steadily rosein Baltimore ; the city, to 
the full extent of its ability, made ready to resist 
the further passage of troops by force; and to 
a considerable degree the same excitement, 
and the same resolve and preparation, spread 
like wild-fire to the country villages of Mary- 
land, Naturally, Mayor Brown and his com- 
mittee-men, while they carefully kept secret 
their own official bridge-burning, did not un- 
dercolor their description of this insurrection- 
ary mood of their people. The discussion 
was participated in by General Scott and 
the Cabinet, and took a wide range, lasting 
all Sunday forenoon (April 21). The Presi- 
dent insisted that troops must come. Gen- 
eral Scott explained that they could only 
come in one of three ways: First, through 
Baltimore ; second, by the Harrisburg route 
and a march round Baltimore; and third, by 
the Annapolis route. The last two routes were 
therefore agreed upon. 

General Scott said if the people would per- 


* Wilmot to Scott, April 20, 1861. War Records. 
t Scott to Patterson, April 21, 1861. War Records. 
t Scott to Patterson, April 22, 1861. War Records. 
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mit them to go by either of these routes un- 
interruptedly, the necessity of their passing 
through Baltimore would be avoided. If the 
people would not permit them a transit thus 
remote from the city, they must select their 
own best route, and, if need be, fight their 
way through Baltimore, a result which he 
earnestly deprecated. The President ex- 
pressed his hearty concurrence in the desire 
to avoid a collision, and said that no more 
troops should be ordered through Baltimore 
if they were permitted to go uninterrupted by 
either of the other routes suggested. In this 
disposition the Secretary of War expressed 
his participation. Mayor Brown agreed to 
this arrangement, and promised on his part 
“that the city authorities would use all law- 
ful means to prevent their citizens from leav- 
ing Baltimore to attack the troops in passing 
at a distance. § 

With this agreement the committee took 
their leave, and the President proceeded to 
other pressing business, when, to his aston- 
ishment, Mayor Brown and his companions 
once more made their appearance, between 2 
and 3 o’clock in the afternoon. ‘They brought 
a highly sensational telegram just received by 
them at the depot from Mr. Garrett, president of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which read: 


Three thousand Northern troops are reported to be 
at Cockeysville; intense excitement prevails ; churches 
have been dismissed, and the people are arming in 
mass. To prevent terrific bloodshed, the result of your 
interview and arrangement is awaited. || 


Cockeysville is on the Harrisburg route, 
fifteen miles from Baltimore; and because 
they had no previous notice of such approach, 
the committee now intimated that advantage 
had been taken of their presence in Washing- 
ton to bring these forces within striking dis-- 
tance of Baltimore. The Cabinet and Scott 
were again summoned, and the whole discus- 
sion was opened up anew. 

The President, at once, in the most decided way 
urged the recall of the troops, saying he had no idea 
they would be there to-day, and lest there should be 
the slightest suspicion of bad faith on his part in sum- 
moning the mayor to Washington, and allowing troops 
to march on the city during his absence, he desired 
that the troops should, if it were practicable, be sent 
back at once to York or Harrisburg.§ 


Orders were accordingly issued to this ef- 
fect, the President, however, notifying the com- 
mittee that he should not again in any wise 
interfere with the military arrangements. 

In this, as in his Sumter policy, Lincoln 
interposed his authority in pursuance of his 
constant exercise not alone of justice and firm- 


§ Mayor Brown, Report, April 21, 1861. “ Rebellion 
Record.”’ 
|| Scharf, “ Chronicles of Baltimore.” 




















ness, but of the very utmost liberality and for- 
bearance. He did not expect to appease the 
Maryland rebels, but to make them clearly 
responsible for further bloodshed, should any 
occur, and thereby to hold the Maryland Un- 
ionists; and the result vindicated his judgment. 
These were sufficient motives; and underlying 
them he had yet another, still more conclusive. 
All this examination of maps and discussion 
had brought the conviction to his quick pen- 
etration, in advance of any of his councilors, 
that the Harrisburg route was, in the present 
state of affairs, entirely impracticable and use- 
less, which fact General Scott so fully set forth 
on the following day in his already cited let- 
ter to General Patterson. 


WASHINGTON IN DANGER, 


THANKS to the preparations and prompt- 
ness of Governor Andrew, the Massachusetts 
8th was not far behind the 6th. It assem- 
bled on Boston Common on Thursday morn- 
ing, and was in Philadelphiaon Friday evening, 
April 1g, just in time to hear the authentic 
reports as well asthe multiplied and exagger- 
ated rumors of that day’s doings of the Balti- 
more mob, and the tragic fate of some of their 
comrades of the 6th. Massachusetts having 
agreed to double her quota, the four regiments 
thus to be received formed a brigadier-gen- 
eral’s command, and for this command Gov- 
ernor Andrew designated Benjamin F. Butler, 
who already held that office and rank under 
the State militia laws. He was a lawyer by 
profession, but possessed in an eminent degree 
the peculiarly American quality of ability to 
adapt himself to any circumstance or duty, 
with a quick perception to discover and a 
ready courage to seize opportunities. It must 
be noted in passing that he was a radical 
Democrat in politics, and could boast that he 
had voted fifty times in the late Charleston 
convention to make Jefferson Davis the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for President. But with the 
same positive zeal he denounced secession, 
and helped to prepare the Massachusetts reg- 
iments to join in suppressing it by the author- 
ity and with the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Arrived with the Massachusetts 8th 
at Philadelphia, General Butler that night 
telegraphed further news of the day’s disaster 
to Governor Andrew. 


I have reason to believe that Colonel Jones has gone 
through to Washington. Two killed only of the Mas- 
sachusetts men. We shall go through at once. The 
road is torn up through Baltimore. Will telegraph 
again. * 


* Butler to Andrew, April 19, 1861. 
t Lefferts to Cameron. April 20, 1861. War Rec- 
ords, 
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Later and more definite information caused 
him to modify his intention to press on: first, 
the Baltimore railroad refused to carry any 
more troops into that city ; secondly, the burn- 
ing of the bridges made it impossible for them 
to do so. In this dilemma, the Philadelphia 
railroad authorities had bethought them of a 
new route — that by Annapolis, previously de- 
scribed. This plan required not only much 
discussion, but great additional preparation ; 
and Friday night and a part of Saturday 
passed before it was pronounced even proba- 
bly feasible. By this time the 7th regiment of 
New York—the corps d’élite of the whole 
Union, which on Friday afternoon started its 
march down Broadway “through that tempest 
of cheers two miles long ”— had also reached 
Philadelphia, where it too, like the Massachu- 
setts 8th, was obliged seriously to study the 
further ways and means of getting to Wash- 
ington. ‘The various railroad and military 
officials of Philadelphia strongly advised the 
Annapolis route, and Colonel Lefferts, com- 
manding the New York 7th, telegraphed to 
Cameron asking orders to go that way.t There 
was long delay in transmitting the dispatch 
and awaiting a reply; and before the requested 
permission came, Colonel Lefferts changed his 
purpose, chartered a steamship, placed his regi- 
ment on board, and started for Washington via 
the Delaware river and bay and the Potomac 
River—this decision being apparently not a 
little hastened by certain military rivalries and 
jealousies which instantly sprang up between 
Colonel Lefferts and Brigadier-General But- 
ler, acting as yet under separate State au- 
thority, and being therefore independent of 
each other’s control. Scott’s reply to send 
troops by Havre de Grace and Annapolis,f 
as suggested, at length came through the 
somewhat deranged telegraph offices; and 
Lefferts being gone, the order was communi- 
cated to Butler.§ While the New York 7th, 
under Lefferts, was steaming down Delaware 
Bay on the transport Boston, the Massachu- 
setts 8th, under Butler, proceeded by cars to 
Perryville (opposite Havre de Grace), and, em- 
barking on the ferry-boat A/aryland, steamed 
down Chesapeake Bay, and by midnight was 
anchored off Annapolis. As events turned out, 
this division of forces proved an advantage, 
since neither of the boats was capable of con- 
taining both regiments; and twenty-four hours 
later, as we shall see, the Boston joined the 
Maryland at Annapolis before either regiment 
had disembarked. 

The small and antiquated town of Annapo- 
lis, the capital of Maryland and the seat of 


t Thomas to Patterson, April 20,1861. War Records. 
§ Patterson to Thomas, April 21,1861. War Ree- 
ords. 
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the United States Naval Academy, was for 
the moment in sympathy with secession. Gov- 
ernor Hicks had returned here from Baltimore, 
it being his official residence, to make ready 
for the coming special session of the Mary- 
land legislature, which, in one of his moments 
of timidity, he had been prevailed upon to call 
together on the 26th. The governor and the 
mayor of Annapolis both strongly urged But- 
ler not to land his men; to which he replied 
that he must land to get provisions, and in 
turn requested the governor’s formal consent. 
Pending this diplomatic small-talk, he found a 
piece of work todo. The old frigate Constitu- 
tion, of historic fame, was anchored off the 
grounds of the Naval Academy as a training- 
ship; a few boat-loads of Baltimore roughs 
might easily cut her out and convert her into 
a privateer. Commandant Blake, who, with 
the majority of his officers and cadets, remained 
loyal, asked Butler to help pull her farther out 
into the bay for better security against capture. 
In this enterprise the greater part of Sunday, 
the 21st of April, was spent. 

The two Sunday interviews of the mayor 
of Baltimore with President Lincoln, and the 
resulting arrangement that troops should 
hereafter come by the Annapolis route, have 
been detailed. The telegraph, in the mean 
time, was still working, though with delays 
and interruptions. As an offset to the disa- 
greeable necessity of ordering the Pennsyl- 
vania troops back from Cockeysville, the cheer- 
ing news of Butler’s arrival at Annapolis had 
come directly to hand. That same Sunday 
afternoon President Lincoln and his cab- 
inet met at the Navy Department, where they 
might deliberate in greater seclusion, and the 
culminating dangers to the Government un- 
derwent scrutinizing inquiry and anxious com- 
ment. The events of Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, as developed by the military reports 
and the conferences with the Baltimore com- 
mittees, exhibited a degree of real peril such 
as had not menaced the capital since the 
British invasion in 1814. Virginia was in arms 
on one side, Maryland on the other ; the rail- 
road was broken; the Potomac was probably 
blockaded; a touch would sever the telegraph. 
Of this occasion the President afterwards said: 

It became necessary for me to choose whether, using 
only the existing means, agencies, and processes which 
Congress had provided, I should let the Government 
fall into ruin, or whether, availing myself of the broader 
powers conferred by the Constitution in cases of insur- 


rection, I would make an effort to save it, with all its 
blessings, for the present age and for posterity.* 


Surveying the emergency in its remote as 
well as merely present aspects, and assuming 
without hesitation the responsibilities which 


* Lincoln, special message, May 27, 1862. 
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existing laws did not authorize, but which the 
needs of the hour imperatively demanded, 
Lincoln made a series of orders designed to 
meet, as well as might be, the new crisis in 
public affairs. A convoy was ordered out to 
guard the California steamers bringing heavy 
shipments of gold; fifteen merchant steamers 
were ordered to be purchased or chartered, 
and armed at the navy yards of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia for coast protection 
and blockade service; two million dollars 
were placed in the hands of three eminent 
citizens of New York, John A. Dix, George 
Opdyke, and Richard M. Blatchford, to be in 
their judgment disbursed for the public de- 
fense ; another commission of leading citizens 
of New York, George D. Morgan, William M. 
Evarts, Richard M. Blatchford, and Moses H. 
Grinnell, in connection with Governor Morgan, 
was empowered to exercise practically the 
full authority of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in organizing troops and forwarding 
supplies; two of the ablest naval officers were 
authorized each to arm two additional mer- 
chant vessels to cruise in the Potomac River 
and Chesapeake Bay, together with sundry 
minor measures and precautions. Before these 
various orders could even be prepared for 
transmittal, the crowning embarrassment had 
already come upon the Government. On that 
Sunday night (April 21) the telegraph operator 
at Baltimore reported that the insurrectionary 
authorities had taken possession of his office ; 
to which the Washington telegraph superin- 
tendent laconically added, “ Of course this 
stops all.” 

So the prospect closed on Sunday night. 
Monday forenoon brought, not relief, but 
rather an exaggeration of the symptoms of 
danger. Governor Hicks, influenced by his 
secession surroundings at Annapolis, neither 
having consented to Butler’s landing nor yet 
having dissuaded him from that purpose, now 
turned his appeals to the President. “I feel 
it my duty,” he wrote, “ most respectfully to 
advise you that no more troops be ordered or 
allowed to pass through Maryland, and that 
the troops now off Annapolis be sent else- 
where; and I most respectfully urge that a 
truce be offered by you, so that the effusion of 
blood may be prevented. I respectfully sug- 
gest that Lord Lyons be requested to act as 
mediator between the contending parties of 
our country.”+ The suggestion was not only 
absurd in itself, but it awakened painful appre- 
hension lest his hitherto friendly disposition 
might suddenly change to active hostility. 
This was a result to be avoided by all possible 
means; for, even in his present neutral mood, 
he was still an effective breakwater against 
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those who were striving day and night to 
force Maryland into some official act of insur- 
rection. Mr. Seward therefore wrote the gov- 
ernor a very kindly worded and yet dignified 
rebuke, reminding him of the days “ when a 
general of the American Union with forces 
designed for the defense of its capital was not 
unwelcome any where in the State of Maryland, 
and certainly not at Annapolis”; and sug- 
gesting at its close “that no domestic con- 
tention that may arise among the parties of 
this republic ought in any case to be referred 
to any foreign arbitrament, least of all to the 
arbitrament of an European monarchy.” * 

Meanwhile, as an additional evidence of 
the yet growing discontent, another large 
Baltimore committee found its way to the 
President —this time from one of the relig- 
ious bodies of that city, with a Baptist cler- 
gyman as its spokesman, who bluntly pro- 
posed that Mr. Lincoln should “recognize 
the independence of the Southern States.” 
Though such audacity greatly taxed his pa- 
tience, he kept his temper, and replied that 
neither the President nor Congress possessed 
the power or authority to do this; and to the 
further request that no more troops be sent 
through Maryland, he answered in substance: 

You, gentlemen, come here to me and ask for peace on 
any terms, and yet have no word of condemnation for 
those who are making war on us. You express great 
horror of bloodshed, and yet would not lay a straw inthe 
way of those who are organizing in Virginia and else- 
where to capture this city. The rebels attack Fort 
Sumter, and your citizens attack troops sent to the 
defense of the Government, and the lives and poauerty 
in Washington, and yet you would have me break my 
oath and surrender the Government without a blow. 
There is no Washington in that —no Jackson in that — 
there is no manhood or honor in that. I have no desire 
to invade the South; but I must have troops to defend 
this capital. Geographically it lies surrounded by the 
soil of Maryland; and mathematically the necessity 
exists that they should come over her territory. Our 
men are not moles, and can’t dig under the earth; they 
are not birds, and can’t fly through the air, There is no 
way but to march across, and that they must do. But 
in doing this, there is no need of collision. Keep your 
rowdies in Baltimore, and there will be no bloodshed. 
Go home and tell your people that if they will not at- 
tack us, we will not attack them; but if they do attack 
us, we will return it, and that severely. 

Washington now began to take on some 
of the aspects of a siege. The large stores 
of flour and grain at the Georgetown mills, 
and even that already loaded for shipment 
on schooners, were seized, and long trains 
of carts were engaged in removing it to 
safer storage in the public buildings. Prices 


* Seward to Hicks, April 22, 1861. 

t Mem. for the War Department. The Azacostia,a 
small Potomac steamer, anchored off Gilsboro’ Point, 
and after remaining a short time returned down the 
river. The //arriet Lane, supposed revenue cutter, is 
now off the Arsenal and has been there a short time. 
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of provisions were rising. The little passenger 
steamers plying on the Potomac were taken 
possession of by the military officers to be 
used for guard and picket duty on the river. 
The doors, windows, and stairways of the pub- 
lic buildings were protected by barricades, 
and the approaches to them guarded by sen- 
tinels, All travel and nearly all business came 
to a standstill, and theaters and places of 
amusement were closed. With the first notice 
of the burning of the railroad bridges, the 
strangers, visitors, and transient sojourners 
in the city became possessed of an uncon- 
trollable desire to get away. So long as the 
trains ran to Baltimore, they proceeded to that 
point; from there they sought to escape north- 
ward by whatever stray chances of transpor- 
tation offered themselves. By some of these 
fugitives the Government had taken the pre- 
caution to send duplicates of important orders 
and dispatches to Northern cities. This sauve 
qui peut quickly denuded Washington of its 
redundant population. While the Unionist 
non-combatants avere flying northward, the 
latent secessionists were making quite as hur- 
ried an escape to the South ; for it was strongly 
rumored that the Government intended to im- 
press the whole male population of Washing- 
ton into military service for the defense of 
the city. 

One incidental benefit grew out of the 
panic —thé Government was quickly relieved 
of its treasonable servants. Some hundreds 
of clerks resigned out of the various depart- 
ments on this Monday, April 22d, and the 
impending danger not only brought these to 
final decision, but also many officers of high 
grades and important functions. Commodore 
Buchanan, in charge of the Washington navy 
yard, together with nearly all the subordinate 
officers, suddenly discovered their unwilling- 
ness longer to keep their oaths and serve the 
United States; and that night this invaluable 
naval depot, with all its vast stores of mate- 
rial, its immense workshops and priceless 
machinery, was intrusted solely to the loy- 
alty and watchfulness of Commander John 
A. Dahlgren and a little handful of marines, 
scarcely enough in numbers to have baffled 
half a dozen adroit incendiaries, or to ascer- 
tain the street gossip outside the walls of the 
establishment.t Among the scores of army 
and navy resignations reported the same day 
was that. of Captain John B, Magruder, 1st 
Artillery, then in command of a light battery 


I have not been able to communicate with her. I 
should wish to have a company of Massachusetts or 
United States troops in the yard at night if they can 
be spared.— John A. Dahlgren, Acting Commandant, 
22d April. MS. 
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on which General Scott had placed special 
reliance for the defense of Washington. No 
single case of defection gave Lincoln such as- 
tonishment and pain as this one. “Only three 
days ago,” said he, when the fact was made 
known to him, “ Magruder came voluntarily 
to me in this room, and with his own lips 
and in my presence repeated over and over 
again his asseverations and protestations of 
loyalty and fidelity.” * It was not merely the 
loss of an officer, valuable and necessary 
though he might be in the emergency, but 
the significance of this crowning act of per- 
fidy which troubled the President, and to the 
suggestiveness of which he could not close 
his eyes. Was there not only no patriotism 
left, but was all sense of personal obligation, of 
every-day honesty, and of manliness of char- 
acter gone also? Was everything crumbling 
at his touch? In whom should he place con- 
fidence ? T—To whom should he give orders, 
if clerks, and captains, and commodores, 
and quartermaster-generals, and governors of 
States, and justices of the, Supreme Court 
proved false in the moment of need? If men 
of the character and rank of the Magruders, 
the Buchanans, the McCauleys, the Lees, the 
Johnstons, the Coopers, the Campbells were 
giving way, where might he not fear treach- 
ery ? There was certainly no danger that all 
the officers of the Government would thus 
prove recreant; but might not the failure of a 
single one bearing an important trust cause 
a vital and irreparable disaster? 

The perplexities and uncertain prospects of 
the hour are set forth with frank brevity by 
General Scott, in the report which was sent to 
the President that night of Monday, April 22: 


I have but little that is certain to report, viz.: (1) 
That there are three or four steamers off Annapolis, 
with volunteers for Washington; (2) that their land- 
ing will be opposed by the citizens, reénforced from 
Baltimore; (3) that the landing may be effected nev- 
ertheless by good management; and (4) that the 
rails on the Annapolis road (20 miles) have been taken 
up. Several efforts to communicate with those troops 
to-day have failed; but three other detached persons 
are repeating the ye and one or more of them 
will, I think, succeed. nce ashore, the regiments (if 
but two, and there are probably more) would have no 
difficulty in reaching Washington on foot, other than 
the want of wagons to transport camp equipage, etc. 
The quartermaster that I have sent there (I do not 
know thathe has arrived) has orders to hire wagons 
if he can, and if not, to impress, etc. Of rumors, the 
following are probable, viz.: (1) That from 1500 to 
2000 troops are at the White House (4 miles below 
Mount Vernon, a narrow point in the Potomac) en- 
gaged in erectinga battery; (2) that an equal force is 
collected or in progress of assemblage on the two sides 
of the river to attack Fort Washington; and (3) that 
extra cars went up yesterday to bring down from 
Harper’s Ferry about 2000 other troops to join ina 


* J. H., Diary. Unpublished MS. 
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anda attack on this capital — that is, on many of its 
ronts at once. I feel confident that with our pres- 
ent forces we can defend the Capitol, the Arsenal, and 
all the executive buildings (seven) against ten thou- 
sand troops not better than our district volunteers.t 


Tuesday morning came, but no news from 
Annapolis, no volunteers up the Potomac. It 
was Cabinet day; and about noon, after the 
President and his councilors were assembled, 
messengers announced the arrival of two 
steamers at the navy yard. There was a mo- 
mentary hope that these might be the long- 
expected ships from New York ; but inquiries 
proved them to be the:-Fawnee and a trans- 
port on their return from the expedition to 
Norfolk. The worst apprehensions concerning 
that important post were soon realized — it 
was irretrievably lost. The only bit of comfort 
to be derived from the affair was that the ves- 
sels brought back with them a number of 
marines and sailors, who would now add a lit- 
tle fraction of strength to the defense of the 
capital. The officers of the expedition were 
soon before the President and Cabinet, and 
related circumstantially the tale of disaster 
and destruction which the treachery of a few 
officers and the credulous duplicity of the 
commandant had rendered unavoidable. 

The Gosport navy yard, at Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, was of such value and importance that 
its safety, from the very beginning of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration, had neither been neg- 
lected nor overlooked. But, like every other 
exposed or threatened point,—like Sumter, 
Pickens, Tortugas, Key West, Fort Mon- 
roe, Baltimore, Harper’s Ferry, and Washing- 
ton itself,— its fate was involved in the want 
of an army and navy of adequate strength. 
On the day that the President resolved on the 
Sumter expedition, two hundred and fifty sea- 
men had been ordered from Brooklyn to Nor- 
folk to render Gosport more safe. Instead of 
going there, it was immediately necessary to 
change their destination to Sumter and Pick- 
ens. And so, though the danger to Gosport 
was never lost sight of, the reénforcements to 
ward it off were never available. Officer after 
officer and letter after letter were sent by the 
department to enjoin vigilance, to prepare 
defenses, and to remove valuable ships. The 
officers of the navy yard professed loyalty ; 
the commandant had grown gray in the serv- 
ice of his country, and enjoyed the full confi- 
dence of his equals and superiors. It was 
known that the secessionists had designs up- 
on the post; but it was believed that the 
watchfulness which had been ordered and the 
measures of precaution which had been ar- 
ranged under the special supervision of two 
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trusted officers of the Navy Department, who 
were carrying out the personal instructions of 
Secretary Welles, would meet the danger. At 
a critical moment, the hitherto correct judg- 
ment of Commandant McCauley committed 
a fatal mistake. ‘The subordinate officers of 
the yard, professing loyalty, practiced treason, 
and lured him unwittingly into their designs. 

Several valuable vessels lay at the navy 
yard. To secure them eventually for Vir- 
ginia, Governor Letcher had, among his first 
acts of hostility, attempted to obstruct the 
channel from Norfolk to Fort Monroe by 
means of sunken vessels. But the effort failed; 
the passage still remained practicable. Ascer- 
taining this, Commodore Alden and Chief 
Engineer Isherwood, specially sent for the 
task by Secretary Welles, had, with the help of 
the commandant of the yard, prepared the 
best ships—the Merrimac, the Germantown, 
the Plymouth, and the Dolphin — for quick 
removal to Fort Monroe. The engines of 
the Merrimac were put in order, the fires 
under her boilers were lighted, the moment 
of her departure had been announced, when 
suddenly a change came over the spirit of 
Commandant McCauley. Virginia passed her 
ordinance of secession ; the traitorous officers 
of the navy yard were about to throw off 
their mask and desert their flag; and, as a 
parting stroke of intrigue, they persuaded the 
commandant that he must retain the AZerri- 
mac for the security of the yard. Yielding 
to this treacherous advice, he countermanded 
her permission to depart and ordered her fires 
to be put out. Thus baffled, Isherwood and 
Alden hastened back to Washington to obtain 
the superior orders of the Secretary over this 
most unexpected and astounding action of 
the commandant. 

They reached Washington on this errand 
respectively on the 18th and 1gth of April, 
just at the culminating point of insurrection 
and danger. Hasty consultations were held 
and energetic orders were issued. The /aw- 
nee, just returned from her Sumter cruise, was 
again coaled, supplied, and fitted out— proc- 
esses consuming precious hours, but which 
could not be omitted. On the evening of 
April 19 she steamed down the Potomac un- 
der command of Commodore Paulding, with 
discretionary orders to defend or to destroy. 
Next evening, April 20, having landed at 
Fort Monroe and taken on board three to 
five hundred men of the 3d Massachusetts, 
only that morning arrived from Boston, and 
who embarked without a single ration, the 
Pawnee proceeded to Norfolk, passing with- 
out difficulty through the seven sunken hulks 
in the Elizabeth River. But Commodore Paul- 
ding found that he had come too late to 
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save anything. The commandant, once more 
successfully plied with insidious advice, had 
yielded to the second suggestion of his juniors, 
and had scuttled the removable ships— os- 
tensibly to prevent their being seized and 
used by the rebels. As they were slowly sink- 
ing, no effort to remove them could succeed, 
and no resource was left but to destroy every- 
thing so far as could be done. Accordingly, 
there being bright moonlight, the greater part 
of that Saturday night was devoted to this work 
of destruction, Several parties were detailed 
to fire the ships and the buildings and to lay 
a mine to blow up the dry-dock, and the sky 
was soon lighted up from an immense confla- 
gration. Yet, with all this effort, the sacrifice 
was left incomplete. Not more than half the 
buildings were consumed. The workshops, 
with their valuable machinery, escaped. The 
1500 to 2000 heavy cannon in the yard could 
neither be removed nor rendered unservice- 
able. Some unforeseen accident finally pre- 
vented the explosion of the dry-dock. Of the 
seven ships burned to the water's edge, the 
hull of the Merrimac was soon afterwards 
raised, and in the course of events changed 
by the rebels into the iron-clad Merrimac, or, 
as they named her, the Virginia. At 5 o’clock 
on Sunday morning the Pawwee considered her 
work finished, and steamed away from Gos- 
port, followed by the sailing-ship Cumberland. 

No point of peril had been so clearly fore- 
seen, so carefully provided for, and apparently 
so securely counteracted as the loss of the 
three or four valuable ships at Norfolk; and 
yet, in spite of foresight and precaution, they 
had gone to worse than ruin through the same 
train of circumstances which had lost Sumter 
and permitted the organization of the Mont- 
gomery rebellion. The loss of ships and guns 
was, however, not all; behind these was the 
damaging moral effect upon the Union cause 
and feeling. For four consecutive days each 
day had brought a great disaster — Virginia’s 
secession on the 17th; the burning of Harper's 
Ferry on the 18th ; the Baltimore riot and de- 
struction of railroad bridges on the 19th; the 
abandonment and destruction of this great 
navy yard and its ships on the night of the 
zoth. This began to look like an irresistible 
current of fate. No popular sentiment could 
long stem such a tide of misfortune. The 
rebels of Virginia, Maryland, and especially 
of Washington began to feel that Providence 
wrought in their behalf, and that their cher- 
ished conspiracy was already crowned with 
success. Evidently with such a feeling, on 
this same Tuesday, Associate Justice John 
A. Campbell, still a member of the Supreme 
Court and under oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, again sent a 
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letter of aid and comfort to Jefferson Davis. 
He wrote: 


Maryland is the object of chief anxiety with the 
North and the Administration. ‘Their fondest hope 
will be to command the Chesapeake and relieve the 
capital. Their pride and their fanaticism would be sadly 
depressed by a contrary issue. This will be the great 
point of contest in all negotiations. 

. . . Lincline to think that they are prepared toaban- 
don the south of the Potomac. But not beyond. Mary- 
land is weak. She has no military men of talents, and 
I did hear that Colonel Huger was offered command 
and declined it — however, his resignation had not been 
accepted. Huger is ee not competent for such a 
purpose. Lee is in Virginia. Think of the condition 
of Baltimore and provide for it, for there is the place 
of danger. The events at Baltimore have placed a new 
aspect upon everything at the North. There is a per- 
fect storm there. Whileit has to be met, no unnecessary 
addition should be made to increase it.* 


Another night of feverish public unrest, 
another day of anxiety to the President — 
Wednesday, April 24. There was indeed no 
attack on the city; but, on the other hand, no 
arrival of troops to place its security beyond 
doubt. Repetition of routine duties; repeti- 
tion of small, unsubstantial rumors ; long faces 
in the streets; a holiday quiet over the city ; 
closed shutters and locked doors of business 
houses; the occasional clatter of a squad of 
cavalry from point to point; sentinels about 
the departments ; sentinels about the Execu- 
tive Mansion; Willard’s Hotel, which a week 
before was swarming with busy crowds, now 
deserted as if smitten by a plague —with 
only furtive servants to wake echoes along 
the vacant corridors, and in all its vast array 
of chambers and parlors but a single lady 
guest to recall the throng of fashion and 
beauty which had so lately made it a scene 
of unceasing festivity from midday to midnight. 
Ever since the telegraph stopped on Sunday 
night the Washington operators had been 
listening for the ticking of their instruments, 
and had occasionally caught fugitive dis- 
patches passing between Maryland secession- 
ists, which were for the greater part immediately 
known to be unreliable; for General Scott 
kept up a series of military scouts along the 
Baltimore railroad as far as Annapolis Junc- 
tion, twenty miles from Washington, from 
which point a branch railroad ran at a right 
angle to the former, twenty miles to Annapolis, 
on Chesapeake Bay. The general dared not 
risk a detachment permanently to hold the 
junction ; no considerable secession force had 
been encountered, and the railroad was yet 
safe. But it was known, or at least strongly 
probable, that the volunteers from the North 
had been at Annapolis since Sunday morn- 
ing. Why did they not land? Why did they 
not advance ? The Annapolis road was known 
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to be damaged; but could they not march 
twenty miles? The previous day (April 23) 
had, by some lucky chance, brought a New 
York mail three days old. The newspapers 
in it contained breezy premonitions of the 
Northern storm —Anderson’s enthusiastic re- 
ception ; the departure of the New York 7th 
regiment; the sailing of Governor Sprague 
with his Rhode Islanders; the monster meet- 
ing in Union Square, with the outpouring 
of half a million of people in processions and 
listening to speeches from half a dozen differ- 
ent stands; the energetic measures of the 
New York Common Council; the formation 
of the Union Defense Committee; whole 
columns of orders and proclamations; the 
flag-raisings; the enlistments; the chartering 
and freighting of ships; and from all quarters 
news of the wild, jubilant uprising of the whole 
immense population of the Free States. All 
this was gratifying, pride-kindling, reassuring; 
and yet, read and re-read with avidity in 
Washington that day, it would always bring 
after it the galling reflection that all this mag- 
nificent outburst of patriotism was paralyzed 
by the obstacle of a twenty miles’ march be- 
tween Annapolis and the junction. Had the 
men of the North no legs? 

Lincoln, by nature and habit so calm, 
so equable, so undemonstrative, nevertheless 
passed this period of interrupted communica- 
tion and isolation from the North in a state 
of nervous tension which put all his great 
powers of mental and physical endurance to 
their severest trial. General Scott’s reports, 
though invariably expressing his confidence 
in successful defense, frankly admitted the evi- 
dent danger; and the President, with his 
acuteness of observation and his rapidity and 
correctness of inference, lost no single one of 
the external indications of doubt and appre- 
hension. Day after day prediction failed and 
hope was deferred; troops did not come, ships 
did not arrive, railroads remained broken, 
messengers failed to reach their destination. 
That fact itself demonstrated that he was en- 
vironed by the unknown —and that whether 
a Union or a Secession army would first reach 
the capital was at best an uncertainty. To a 
coarse or vulgar nature such a situation 
would have brought only one of two feelings 
—either overpowering personal fear, or over- 
weening bravado. But Lincoln, almost a giant 
in physical stature and strength, combined in 
his intellectual nature a masculine courage 
and power of logic with a sentimental ten- 
derness as delicate as a woman’s, and an ideal 
sensitiveness of conscience. This presidential 
trust which he had assumed was to him not 
a mere regalia of rank and honor. Its terrible 
duties and responsibilitiés seemed rather a coat 
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of steel armor, not only heavy to bear, but 
cutting remorselessly into the quick flesh. 
That one of the successors of Washington 
should find himself even to this degree in the 
hands of his enerfiies was personally humili- 
ating; but that the majesty of a great nation 
should be thus insulted and its visible sym- 
bols of authority be placed in jeopardy ; above 
all, that the hitherto glorious example of the 
republic to other nations should stand in this 
peril of surprise and possible sudden collapse, 
the Constitution be scoffed and jeered, and 
human freedom become once more a by-word 
and reproach —this must have begot in him 
an anxiety approaching torture. In the eyes 
of his countrymen and of the world he was 
holding the scales of national destiny; he 
alone knew that for the moment the forces 
which made the beam vibrate with such un- 
certainty were beyond his control. In others’ 
society he gave no sign of these inner emo- 
tions. But once, on the afternoon of the 23d, 
the business of the day being over, the Execu- 
tive office deserted, after walking the floor 
alone in silent thought for nearly half an hour, 
he stopped and gazed long and wistfully out 
of the window down the Potomac in the di- 
rection of the expected ships; and, uncon- 
scious of any presence in the room, at length 
broke out with irrepressible anguish in the re- 
- peated exclamation, “ Why don’t they come! 
Why don’t they come!” 

One additional manifestation of this bitter- 
ness of soul occurred on the day following 
(April 24), though in a more subdued man- 
ner. The wounded soldiers of the Massachu- 
setts 6th, including several officers, came to 
pay a visit to the President. They were a little 
shy when they entered the room — having the 
traditional New England awe of authorities 
and rulers. Lincoln received them with that 
sympathetic kindness and equality of bearing 
which put them at ease after the interchange 
of the first greetings. His words of sincere 
thanks for their patriotism and their suffering, 
his warm praise of their courage, his hearty 
recognition of their great service to the pub- 
lic, and his earnestly expressed confidence in 
their further devotion, quickly won their trust 
and respect. He spoke to them of the posi- 
tion and prospect of the city, contrasting their 
prompt arrival with the unexplained delay 
which seemed to have befallen the regiments 
from the various States supposed to be some- 
where on the way. Pursuing this theme, he 
finally fell into a tone of irony to which only 
intense feeling ever drove him. “I begin to 
believe,” said he, “that there isno North. The 
7th regiment is a myth. Rhode Island is an- 
other. Youare the only real thing.” * There are 
*j. H., Diary. Unpublished MS. 
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few parchment brevets as precious as such a 
compliment, at such a time, from such a man. 

However much the tardiness of the Annapo- 
lis reénforcements justified the President's sar- 
casm, they were at last actually on the way. We 
left Butler engaged in assisting the school-ship 
Constitution to a more secure position. The 
aid proved effectual ; but the day’s work ended 
by the ferry-boat Maryland — the Massachu- 
setts 8th being still on board — getting hard 
aground in the shoal water of Annapolis Har- 
bor. In this helpless predicament, with only 
hard pilot-bread and raw salt pork furnished 
from the Constitution to eat, and no water to 
drink, the regiment passed the night of Sun- 
day. Early next morning (Monday, April 22) 
brought the arrival of another ship, which 
proved to be the Boston, containing the New 
York 7th; and thus these two regiments, so 
lately parted at Philadelphia, were once more 
united. Colonel Lefferts had proceeded on his 
independent course to Fort Monroe ; but re- 
ceiving no intelligence concerning the Poto- 
mac route, concluded, after all, to adopt the 
more prudent plan of steaming up Chesapeake 
Bay to Annapolis. 

The Boston at once set to work, but with- 
out eventual success, to pull the Maryland 
into deeper water. Meanwhile the officers of 
the two regiments were holding interviews and 
correspondence with Commandant Blake of 
the Naval School on the one hand, and with 
the Maryland authorities on the other. Gov- 
ernor Hicks, in punctilious assertion of the 
paramount State sovereignty of Maryland, pro- 
tested, in writing, against landing the troops. 
The mayor of Annapolis joined in the protest; 
though privately both declared Maryland was 
loyal to the Union, and that they would make 
no military resistance. That afternoon both 
regiments were landed. There was still a cer- 
tain friction of military jealousy and refusal 
to codperate between Butler and Lefferts ; 
both were eager to proceed to Washington, 
but differed in their plans; and the many and 
apparently authentic rumors of the opposing 
force that would meet them from Baltimore 
caused discussion and delay. They had no 
transportation, few rations, and little ammu- 
nition. Butler took the first practical measures, 
by ordering the railroad depot and buildings 
to be occupied. Here an old locomotive was 
found, the machinery of which had been care- 
fully disarranged. The mechanical skill of the 
Yankee militiamen now asserted its value. 
Private Charles Homans, ofthe Massachusetts 
8th, at once recognized the locomotive as 
having been built in “our shop”; and calling 
to his help several machinists like himself 
from among the Massachusetts boys, they had 
no great difficulty in putting it in running or- 
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der. Tuesday morning (April 23) showing still 
no warlike demonstrations from any quarter, 
the surroundings of the town were reconnoi- 
tered, and two companies of the Massachusetts 
8th pushed out three and a half miles along 
the railroad. A beginning was also made to- 
wards repairing the track, which was found 
torn up and displaced here and there. In this 
work, and in testing the newly repaired loco- 
motive and improvising a train, another day 
slipped by. In the evening, however, two of 
the eight messengers sent out from Washing- 
ton to Annapolis succeeded in reaching there, 
the second one bringing the definite orders of 
General Scott that Butler should remain and 
hold the place, and that the advancing troops 
should repair the railroad. That night, also, 
came four or more steamships with as many 
additional regiments of volunteers. 
Wednesday morning, April 24, being the 
fourth day at Annapolis for the Massachu- 
setts 8th and the third for the New York 7th, 
they started on their twenty miles’ march to 
the junction. A couple of extemporized plat- 
form cars on which the “ 7th” mounted their 
little brass howitzers, the patched-up loco- 
motive, and two rickety passenger cars con- 
stituted their artillery-baggage-supply-ambu- 
lance-and-construction train all in one. ‘Thus 
provided, the two regiments marched, scouted, 
laid track, and built bridges as occasion re- 
quired; now fraternizing and codéperating 
with hearty good-will. It was slow and te- 
dious work; they were not inured to nor 
provided for even such holiday campaigning 
as this. Luckily they had fine weather —a 
warm, sunny, spring day, succeeded by a 
clear night with a full moon to light it. So 
they clung pluckily to their duty, hungry and 
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sleepy though they were, all day and all night 
of Wednesday, and arrived at the junction 
about daybreak of Thursday. All the previous 
rumors had taught them that here they might 
expect a rebel force and a’fight. ‘The antici- 
pation proved groundless; they learned, on 
the contrary, that a train from Washington had 
come to this place for them the day before. It 
soon again made its appearance; and quickly 
embarking on it, by noon the New York 7th 
was at its destination. 

Those who were in the Federal capital on 
that Thursday, April 25, will never, during their 
lives, forget the event. An indescribable gloom 
and doubt had hung over Washington nearly 
a week, paralyzing its traffic and crushing out 
its very life. As soon as their coming was 
known, an immense crowd gathered at the 
depot to obtain ocular evidence that relief had 
at length reached the city. Promptly debark- 
ing and forming, the 7th marched from the 
Capitol up Pennsylvania Avenue to the White 
House. As they passed up the magnificent 
street, with their well-formed ranks, their ex- 
act military step, their soldierly bearing, their 
gayly floating flags, and the inspiring music 
of their splendid regimental band, they seemed 
to sweep all thought of danger and_all taint 
of treason not only out of that great national 
thoroughfare, but out of every human heart 
in the Federal city. The presence of this sin- 
gle regiment seemed to turn the scales of fate. 
Cheer upon cheer greeted them, windows 
were thrown up, houses opened, the popu- 
lation came forth upon the streets as for a 
holiday. It was an epoch in American his- 
tory. For the first time, the combined spirit 
and power of Liberty entered the nation’s 
capital. 


LOVE’S IMAGINING. 


EAR Love, I sometimes think how it would be 

If thou shouldst love me, if, on such a day, 
O day of wonder! thou shouldst come and say 
I love thee, or but let me guess thy plea — 

If once thine eyes should brighten suddenly, 
If once thy step should hasten or delay 
Because of me, if once thy hand should stay 
A needless instant in my own! Ah, me! 

From such imaginings I wake and start, 
And dull and worthless life’s endeavors seem 
Before the tender beauty of my dream — 

And then I whisper my impatient heart, 
“ Be still, be comforted, O heart of mine, 


Thou art not all bereft, the dream is thine.” 


Hopestill Goodwin. 
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(THE LAST POEM OF EMMA LAZARUS.) 


O® that the golden lyre divine 
Whence David smote flame-tones were 
mine! 

Oh, that the silent harp which hung 
Untuned, unstrung, 

Upon the willows by the river, 

Would throb beneath my touch and quiver 

With the old song-enchanted spell 
Of Israel! 


Oh, that the large prophetic Voice 

Would make my reed-piped throat its choice! 

All ears should prick, all hearts should spring, 
To hear me sing 

The burden of the isles, the word 

Assyria knew, Damascus heard, 

When, like the wind, while cedars shake, 
Isaiah spake. 


For I would frame a song to-day 
Winged like a bird to cleave its way 
O’er land and sea that spread between, 
To where a Queen 
Sits with a triple coronet. 
Genius and Sorrow both have set 
Their diadems above the gold — 
A Queen three-fold! 


To her the forest lent its lyre, 
Hers are the sylvan dews, the fire 
Of Orient suns, the mist-wreathed gleams 
Of mountain streams. 
She, the imperial Rhine’s own child, 
Takes to her heart the wood-nymph wild, 
The gypsy Pelech, and the wide, 
White Danube’s tide. 


MALVERN, JULY, 1886. 





She who beside an infant’s bier 
Long since resigned all hope to hear 
The sacred name of “ Mother” bless 

~ Her childlessness, 
Now from a People’s sole acclaim 
Receives the heart-vibrating name, 
And “ Mother, Mother, Mother!” fills 

The echoing hills. 


Yet who is he who pines apart, 
Estranged from that maternal heart, 
Ungraced, unfriended and forlorn, 

- The butt of scorn ? 
An alien in his land of birth, 
An outcast from his brethren’s earth, 
Albeit with theirs his blood mixed well 

When Plevna fell ? 


When all Roumania’s chains were riven, 
When unto all his sons was given 
The hero’s glorious reward, 
Reaped by the sword,— 
Wherefore was this poor thrall, whose 
chains 
Hung heaviest, within whose veins 
The oldest blood of freedom streamed, 
Still unredeemed ? 


O Mother, Poet, Queen in one! 
Pity and save — he is thy son. 
For poet David’s sake, the king 

Of all who sing; 
For thine own people’s sake who share 
His law, his truth, his praise, his prayer; 
For his sake who was sacrificed — 

His brother — Christ! 


Emma Lazarus. 
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WITH SPECIAL REFERENCES TO 
HE University of the City 
of New York, then but 
recently organized, estab- 
lished, in 1835, a professor- 
ship of the Literature of the 
Arts of Design, and chose 
Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse, who had already 
achieved reputation as an historical painter, as 
the incumbent. In July of that year Professor 
Morse took possession of a suite of apartments 
which had been provided for him in the new 
University building on Washington Square and 
entered upon his duties. 

Eleven years prior to this date, Alfred Vail, 
a youth of seventeen, having completed his 
studies in the village school of Morristown, 
New Jersey, found congenial. opportunity to 
gratify his inherited mechanical tastes by go- 
ing to work in the Speedwell Iron Works, 
of which his father, Judge Stephen Vail, was 
the proprietor. One of his characteristics, 
from an early age, had been a marked fondness 
for study and investigation in matters relating 
to the natural sciences; and as his mind grad- 
ually matured and unfolded itself, his aspira- 
tions for a broader and more systematic mental 
culture, and a higher degree of attainment than 
was possible under the conditions which then 
surrounded him, were with difficulty repressed. 
It was the natural desire and expectation of 
Judge Vail that both his ‘sons, Alfred and 
George, should identify themselves with the 
manufacturing business, an extensive one for 
those days, which he himself had prosecuted 
with industry and success. In compliance with 
his father’s wishes, Alfred contented himself 
for a time with the duties of his position. Upon 
attaining his majority, however, his inclina- 
tion fora more appropriate field of labor could 
no Jonger be restrained; and, after much anx- 
ious cons:deration of the matter, he determined 
to prepare himself for the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church. In 1832, at the age of 
twenty-five, he entered the University of the 
City of New York, from which institution he 
was graduated in due course in October, 1836. 

Towards the close of his term his health be- 
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SERVICES OF ALFRED VAIL, 


came impaired, and as his physical condition 
precluded the prosecution of his theological 
studies, he appears for a time to have labored 
under much uncertainty as to his future course. 
The problem of his life-work was, as the event 
proved, soon to be solved by a fortunate and 
unexpected incident. 

In the year 1832 Professor Morse, on a voy- 
age from Havre to New York in the packet 
Sully, had conceived and drawn in his sketch- 
book an apparatus for recording signals at a 
distance by electro-magnetism. 

The history of the inception and early 
development of Morse’s invention is familiar 
and need not be repeated, except as may be 
necessary to enable the successive steps by 
which it was wrought into a practical and 
commercial form to be properly understood. 
Until Morse became one of the faculty of the 
University, he had been prevented, by the no- 
madic life imposed upon him by his straitened 
circumstances, from making any effort beyond 
the molding and casting of a set of leaden 
type to reduce that conception to practice. 
This, according to his original scheme, was 
automatically to open and close an electric cir- 
cuit and thereby transmit certain signals, to 
which an arbitrary numerical signification was 
to be given. 

During the latter portion of the time in 
which Alfred Vail had been a student in the 
University the chair of chemistry had been 
occupied by Professor Leonard D. Gale. In 
January, 1837, Professor Morse, who in the 
privacy of his apartments had constructed a 
rude but nevertheless operative experimental 
model, exemplifying the principle of the re- 
cording telegraph which he had devised on 
board the Sudly, took Professor Gale into his 
confidence and exhibited to him the invention, 
so far as it had then been developed by his 
unaided hands and brain. 

Professor Gale, whose knowledge and ac- 
quirements were of a character which enabled 
him to appreciate the ingenuity of the inventor 
and to forecast the possible success of the in- 
vention, became at once deeply interested in 
the plans of his colleague, and thenceforth the 


*See also “ Professor Morse and the Telegraph,” by Benson J. Lossing, in this ngneine 


for March, 1873, and a communication by Professor J. W. Draper, in May, 1873. 
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assistance which he rendered Morse in his ex- 
periments was of the utmost importance and 
value. For some time, the experimental in- 
strument remained substantially unchanged. 
Morse himself possessed but moderate me- 
chanical skill, while his poverty debarred him 
from employing trained workmen to put the 
invention into a more permanent form. 

In February, 1837, the House of Represen- 
tatives had passed a resolution requesting the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury to report upon the 
propriety of establishing a “system of tele- 
graphs for the United States.” With the view 
of gathering the necessary material for his re- 
port, the Secretary of the Treasury, on March 
10, 1837, issued a circular of inquiry, a copy 
of which fell into the hands of Professor Morse, 
and doubtless led to his determination to com- 
plete his invention and, if possible, to secure 
its acceptance by the Government. 

VoL. XXXV.— 126. 


B. MORSE. 





On Saturday, September 2, 1837, Professor 
Daubeny of Oxford University, then visiting 
the United States, was invited with others 
to witness the operation of the electro-mag- 
netic telegraph at the University. The appa- 
ratus had been set up with a circuit of copper 
wire, stretched back and forth along the walls 
of a large room. Among the spectators was 
Alfred Vail, who then saw the apparatus for 
the first time. Notwithstanding the crude 
and imperfect character of the machinery. in 
which the invention was embodied, the results 
were such as conclusively to demonstrate the 
possibility of recording signals at a consider- 
able distance by the instantaneous action of 
electricity. 

This exhibition produced a profound effect 
upon the mind of Vail. His inherited and ac 
quired mechanical skill, and the knowledge of 
construction which his apprenticeship in his 
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ALFRED VAIL. 


father’s works had given him, satisfied him that 
it was possible to embody this grand concep- 
tion in a concrete form, which should insure 
its successful employment for public purposes. 
More than this, his education and training at 
the University had given him some insight into 
the affairs of the world, and his mind intui- 
tively formed a distinct conception of the vast 
scope and future importance of the invention. 
Among the papers left by Mr. Vail is one 
giving an account of this incident. Referring 
to his occasional visits to New York during 
the year following his graduation, he says: 
On one of these visits, prior to September 4, 1837, I 
accidentally and without invitation called upon Profes- 


sor Morse at the University and found him, with Pro- 
fessors Torrey and Daubeny, in the mineralogical 
cabinet and lecture room of Professor Gale, where 
Professor Morse was exhibiting to these gentlemen an 
apparatus which he called his “ Electro- Magnetic Tele- 
graph.” There were wires suspended in the room 
running from one end to the other and returning many 
times, making a length of seventeen hundred feet. 
The two ends of the wire were connected with an 
electro-magnet fastened to a vertical wooden frame. 
In front of the magnet was its armature, and alsoa 
wooden lever or arm fitted at its extremity to hold a 
lead pencil. . I saw this instrument work and 
became thoroughly acquainted with the principles of 
its operation, and, I may say, struck with the rude ma- 
chine, containing, as I believed, the germ of what was 
destined to produce great changes in the condition and 
relations of mankind. I well recollect the impression 
which was then made upon my mind. I rejoiced to 








think that I lived in such a day, and my mind contem- 
plated the future in which so grand and mighty an 
agent was about to be introduced for the benefit of the 
world. Before leaving the room in which T beheld for 
the first time this magnificent invention, I asked Pro- 
fessor Morse if he intended to make an experiment on 
a more extended line of conductors. He replied that 
he did, but that he desired pecuniary assistance to 
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ing in the enterprise. And upon this I decided in my 
own mind to sink or swim with it. 


This remaining doubt on the part of Vail 
was dispelled by a visit to Morse, during which 
the latter explained to him the plan, already 
conceived, but not embodied in the exhibited 
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(FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE TAKEN IN HIS SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR, BY BESKER & RAW, 1852.) 


carry out his plans. I promised him assistance pro- 
vided he would admit me in a share of the invention, 
to which proposition he assented. I then returned to 
my boarding-house, locked the door of my room, threw 
myself upon the bed, and gave myself up to reflection 
upon the mighty results which were certain to follow 
the introduction of this new agent in meeting and 
serving the wants of the world. With the atlas in my 
hand, [ traced the most important lines which would 
most certainly be erected in the United States, and 
calculated their length. The question then rose in 
my mind whether the electro-magnet could be made 
to work through the necessary lengths of line; and 
after much reflection I came to the conclusion that 
provided the magnet would work even at a distance 
of eight or ten miles there could be no risk in embark- 


apparatus, of repeating signals from one circuit 
into another. The explanation of this feature 
appears to have convinced him of the truth 
of Morse’s remark, “// / can succeed in work- 
ing a magnet ten miles, [ can go round the globe.” 
When Vail had once satisfied himself of the 
feasibility of the scheme of electric communi 
cation, his mind became fascinated with the 
field of achievement which opened before him. 
Here was indeed the promise of a career which 
satisfied alike his scientific and mechanical 
tastes and his highest aspirations. Having an 
opportunity thus opened to him to acquire an 
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before deciding to embark 
in such a novel and unpre- 
cedented enterprise. Hav- 
ing accepted the invitation, 
Morse was introduced by 


Alfred to his father and 
brother, who, as copartners, 
were carrying on the Speed- 
well works. 

Judge Vail’s business ex- 
perience had been such as 
to dispose him towards the 
favorable consideration of 
an invention of this charac- 
ter. The annals of the 
Speedwell Iron Works had 








THE SPEEDWELL IRON WORKS. (REDRAWN FROM 
interest in the invention and to associate him- 
self with Professor Morse in its development, 
he sought to interest his father in the enter- 
prise, and to secure his sympathy and material 
assistance. ‘The sanguine faith of young Vail 
in the future of the electric telegraph, exceed- 
ing, if possible, that of the inventor himself, 
was not without effect upon his father’s mind. 
Judge Vail was a man whose ideas were in.ad- 
vance of his time. He had almost unconscious- 
ly acquired a marked respect for the judgment 
of his elder son in scientific matters, and so it 
came about that Alfred received permission 
to invite Professor Morse to Speedwell, osten- 
sibly that the merits of the 
project might be 
more thoroughly 
discussed, but 
in reality that 
the Judge might 
see the invent- 

or for himself 
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SHOP IN WHICH VAIL AND BAXTER CONSTRUCTED APPARATUS FOR EXHIBITION 


already become a part of 
the history of intercom- 
munication in the United States. Here 
was forged the shaft of the Savannah, the 
first steamship which crossed the Atlantic. 
Here were manufactured the tires, axles, and 
cranks of the first American locomotives, 
and Judge Vail himself had invested no small 
share of the profits of his business in these and 
similar enterprises. It may be presumed that, 
with his characteristic shrewdness, he did not 
overlook the substantial benefits which would 
be likely to accrue from the ownership of a 
share in the telegraph patents, should the 
enterprise ultimately prove successful. At all 
events, he did not lend an unwilling ear to 
the solicitations of his son and of the inventor. 
It was estimated that two thousand dol 
lars would be required to secure patents and 
to construct apparatus by means of which a 
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DIAGRAM OF MORSE’S EXPERIMENTAL INSTRUMENT, 1837 





sufficient demonstration could be made before 
Congress to secure a liberal appropriation for 
the construction of the first link in a system 
of Government telegraph lines. 

The occurrences which have been narrated 
took place during the incipient stages of a se- 
vere financial depression. It is almost impos- 
sible now to form an adequate conception of 
the difficulty of raising at that time even so 
small a sum as two thousand dollars, espe- 
cially for a project so apparently illusive as 
the electric telegraph. It would be far easier 
to raise two millions for a like purpose at the 
present day. Under these circumstances, the 
timely and generous assistance given by Judge 
Vail at a most critical period, not only in the 
history of the telegraph, but in the condition of 
commercial affairs, entitles him to the grateful 
remembrance of the world. 

These negotiations resulted im an agreement 
between Samuel F. B. Morse and Alfred Vail, 
on September 23, 1837, in which it was stipu- 
lated that the latter should construct at his 
own expense and exhibit before a committee 
of Congress one of the telegraphs “ of the plan 
and invention of Morse”; that he should give 
his time and personal services to the work, and 
assume the expense of exhibiting the appa- 
ratus and of procuring patents in the United 
States. In consideration, Vail was to receive 
one-fourth of all rights in the invention in the 
United States. Provision was made for secur- 
ing to Vail an interest in any foreign patents 
which he might furnish the means to obtain. 
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An interesting account of the operations at 
Speedwell during the construction’ of the early 
apparatus has been given by William Baxter, 
a skillful mechanic and inventor, well known 
as the designer of the “ Baxter Engine.” Mr. 
Baxter, who was an apprentice at Speedwell at 
that time, died in 1885, and was perhaps the 
last of those who were associated with the in- 
vention in its inception. Mr. Baxter says: 


As it was important to keep the invention a secret 
from the public until it had been perfected and a patent 
secured, a special room in the shop was fitted up with 
tools and provided with a lock and key. It was neces- 
sary to employ a mechanic who could comprehend new 
ideas, execute accurate work, and who at the same time 
had the necessary judgment and discretion to keep an 
important secret. I was at that time an employee of 
the works and was in my fifteenth = It was a high 
compliment for a boy of that age to be selected for such 
a trust, but it is not for me to criticise the judgment 
of those who were responsible for the 
appointment. For many months Alfred 
Vail and myself occupied that room, 
sharing each other’s confidences, and 
experiencing alternating emotions of fy, 
elation and depression, as the vicissi- \ 
tudes of the experiment gave promise at 
one time of a glorious success and at 
another of a humiliating failure. 

When the shop was rebuilt, several 
years ago, this room was preserved in- 
tact, and the descendants of Judge Vail 
still cherish it as a memorial of the in- 
fancy of one of the grand achieve- 
ments which mark the prog- 
ress of modern civil- 
ization. 
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THE FIRST RECORDING TELEGRAPH, 1837. 
(IN THE CABINET OF THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, NEW YORK.) . 
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PROFESSOR LEONARD D. GALE. 


It is interesting, in looking back, to contrast the 
prevalent ignorance and misconception of that day with 
the present realization. Noone could be made to be- 
lieve that an electric telegraph, even if practicable, was 
either necessary or desirable. The more intelligent 
conceded that it might perhaps prove an interesting 
scientific toy, but the hard-fisted New Jersey farmers 
looked upon the experiment as a wanton and inex- 
cusable waste of money, and were accustomed to speak 
of it as the one solitary instance of bad judgment on 
the part of the Vails. : 

The mechanical difficulties of the undertaking can 
scarcely be comprehended by an electrician of the pres- 
ent day, who finds every conceivable material and ap- 
pliance in the market ready to his hand. Our first vol- 
taic battery was constructed of a rectangular box of 
cherry wood, subdivided into eight compartments, and 
lined with beeswax, in order to resist the action of 
acids. The form of the zinc and copper elements — and, 
in fact, the elaboration of every detail — involved a new 
series of experiments. Insulated wire was then un 
known in the market, the best substitute obtainable be- 
ing milliner’s wire, such as was used to give outline to 
the sky-scraper bonnets of the day. It was of copper, 
that it might be made to take and retain any form that 
the deft fingers of the artist chose to give it, and was 
found to serve sufficiently well as a conductor, although 
the insulation of the cotton covering was somewhat 
imperfect. However, it was the best obtainable, and 
the entire New York market was drained for our ex- 
periments. 


Before giving a further account of the work 
of Vail at Speedwell, in the autumn of 1837, 
it is desirable to understand the precise point 
of development which the original apparatus 
of Morse had reached when it was placed in 
his hands for reconstruction, and we there- 
fore give a sketch and a brief description of 
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the apparatus, which at that time formed the 
only material embodiment of the invention. 
The identical machine is still preserved, at 
the office of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in New York City. The support 
for the mechanism is a rectangular frame of 
pine, x x, which, when in use, was fastened in 
an upright position to the edge of a table. Up- 
on the lower part of this frame three wooden 
rollers, ABC, are mounted. A ribbon of paper 
is so arranged that it may be unwound from 
the first roller, passed over the second, and 
finally rewound upon the third. This move- 
ment is effected by the machinery, p, of a 
wooden clock put in motion by a weight, £, and 
cord passing over a pulley. A wooden pend- 
ulum, F, suspended from the upper part of the 
frame, swings transversely across the paper as 
it moves uniformly over the middle roller. A 
pencil, gy, in the lower end of the pendulum has 
its point in constant contact with the paper. 
Midway of the length of the pendulum an 
electro-magnet, 4, is mounted upon a station- 
ary shelf, facing a soft-iron armature fastened 
upon the pendulum. ‘This constituted the 
register, or recording apparatus. The arbitrary 
signs are written or drawn upon the moving 
paper by a transverse movement to and fro 
of the pendulum. This movement is effected 
by the alternate magnetization and demagnet- 
ization of the iron of the electro-magnet, 
caused by the alternate flow and cessation of 
an electric current traversing the wire coiled 
upon it. The manipulation of the current 
from battery, 1, was to be effected by a circuit- 
breaking device atthe transmitting point, con- 
sisting of metallic type, representing by con- 
vention numerical characters, set up in a “ type- 
rule,” M, in an order depending upon the matter 
to be transmitted. The type-rule and type 
were then placed upon an endless band of 
carpet-binding, and were carried forward by 
points extending downward into the band 
which passed over two rollers, L L, and was 
turned by a crank. The projections upon the 
face of the type impinged upon a tooth affixed 
to the extremity ofa lever, 0 0, which carried a 
metallic fork. ‘Thus, as each successive pro- 
jection upon the type came in contact with 
the tooth upon the lever, the fork was caused 
to dip into two mercury cups, J K, completing 
the circuit of the 
battery through a 
few feet of wire 
and the coils of the 
electro-magnet. 
This was thestate 
of the invention 
when first shown 
to Professor Gale, 
in January, 1837. 
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The recording machinery had been con 
structed, but could be made to operate through 
a very short wire only, the addition even of 
forty feet rendering the apparatus ineffect- 
ive. Although Morse was doubtless at the 
time entirely ignorant of the fact that any 
other person had even conceived the possibility 
of the instantaneous transmission of intelli- 
gence to a distance by electricity, yet, as we 
now know, this had actually been attempted 
by a number of experimenters, who had one 
after another been confronted with the appar- 
ently insurmountable obstacle which now pre- 
sented itself to Morse. Very fortunately, 
Professor Gale not only comprehended the 
nature of the difficulty, but was able to suggest 
the means of overcoming it. In a letter to 
Professor Joseph Henry, dated April 7, 1856, 
he writes: 


This apparatus was Morse’s original instrument, 
usually known as the type apparatus, in which the 
types, set up in a composing stick, were run through 
a circuit-breaker, and in which the battery was the 


cylinder battery, with a single pair of plates. This ar- 
rangement also had another peculiarity, namely, it was 
the electro-magnet used by Moll, and shown in draw- 
ings of the older works on that subject, having only a 
few turns of wire in the coil which surrounded the 
poles or arms of the magnet. The sparseness of the 
wires in the magnet coils and the use of the single cup 
battery were to me, on the first look at the instrument, 
obvious marks of defect, and I accordingly suggested 
to the professor, without giving my reasons for so 
doing, that a battery of many pairs should be substituted 
Jor that of a single pair, and that the coil on cach arm 
of the magnet should be increased to many hundred 
turns each; which experiment, if I remember aright, 
was made on the same day with a battery and wire on 
hand, furnished, I believe, by myself, and it was found 
that while the original arrangement would only send 
the electric current through a few feet of wire, say 15 
to 40, the modified arrangement would send it through 
as many hundred. Although I gave no reasons at the 
time to Professor Morse for the suggestions I had pro- 
posed in modifying the arrangement of the machine, I 
did so afterward, and referred in my explanations to 
the paper of Professor Henry, in the 19th volume of 
the “ American Journal of Science.” Professor 
Morse professed great surprise at the contents of the 
paper when I showed it to him, but especially at the 
remarks on Dr. Barlow’s results respecting telegraph- 
ing, which were new to him, and he stated at the time 
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that he was not aware that any one 
had even conceived the idea of using 
the magnet for such purposes. 


Prior to the investigations 
of Professor Henry, in 1830, 
the means of developing mag- 
netism in soft iron had been: but — 
fectly known. ‘The electro-magnet, as origi- 
nally devised by Sturgeon of England, in 
1825, consisted of an iron rod in the form of 
a horse-shoe, coated with varnish, and sur- 
rounded with a helix of naked wire composed 
of a small number of turns at a considerable 
distance from each other. A copy of this mag- 
net was made by Professor Dana as early as 
1827, and was familiar to Morse, and thus 
it happened that it was the Sturgeon magnet 
which Morse employed in his first experi- 
ment, It was found by Henry that the pro- 
jectile force necessary to send the electric 
current effectively through a long conductor 
required a battery of a series of many pairs of 
plates ; and that in order to utilize that power 
at the distant station it is necessary to sur- 
round the magnet with many turns of one 
long wire, superposed upon each other and 
insulated, so as to multiply the effect of the 
current enfeebled by its transmission through 
the long conductor. 

But Henry, in 1832, had done much more 
than this. He had actually constructed and 
operated an electro-magnetic signaling ap- 
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was the first electro-magnetic telegraph which had 
worked through so great a length of wire; it was the 
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ww Lal paratus which was as truly 

an electric telegraph as that 
of to-day. Not only was it a telegraph, 
but it was essentially what now goes by the 
name of the “ Morse” telegraph. Professor 
Henry describes his apparatus of 1832 as 
follows: 


I arranged around one of the upper rooms in the 
Albany Academy a wire of more than a mile in length, 
through which I was enabled to make signals by sound- 
ing a bell. The mechanical arrangement for effecting 
this object was simply a steel bar permanently mag- 
netized, of about ten inches in length, supported on a 
pivot, and placed with its north end between the two 
arms of a horse-shoe magnet. When the latter was 
excited by the current, the end of the bar thus 
placed was attracted by one arm of the horse-shoe and 
repelled by the other, and was thus caused to move in 
a horizontal plane and its farther extremity to strike 
a bell suitably adjusted. 


This apparatus is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, and was seen in operation by 
many witnesses. It is therefore certain that 
Henry was the first actually to magnetize a 
piece of iron at a distance by electricity and 
to produce acoustic signals thereby ; that he 
was the first to point out and experimentally 
demonstrate the relation between the battery, 
the conductor, and the electro-magnet neces- 
sary todevelop magnetic power at a distance; 
and, moreover, he did not omit publicly to call 
attention to the fact of the applicability of this 
experiment to an electric telegraph.* 

The statement of Professor Gale clearly es- 
tablishes the fact that the principles laid down 
by Henry were applied by himself, in 1837, to 
render Morse’s machine effective at a distance. 
It is therefore certain, that although Morse 
had recorded signals by means of his Sturgeon 
magnet through a few feet of wire, yet, for any 


first telegraph in which an electro-magnet had worked 
successfully; it was the first sounding electric tele- 
graph.” 
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TELEGRAPHIC WRITING BY MORSE’S FIRST INSTRUMENT. (FROM ORIGINAL IN ARCHIVES OF NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY.) 


telegraphic purpose, his previous experiments 
had been utterly unavailing. 

It is also important to remember that the 
code of conventional signals which had been 
devised by Morse, and which, in connection 
with his machine, he proposed to use for the 
transmission of intelligence, were numerical 
and not alphabetical. According to his scheme 
a specially prepared dictionary was required, 
in which every word in the English language 
was represented by an arbitrary number. A 
separate type represented each numeral, hav- 
ing a corresponding number of projections or 
teeth. We reproduce a specimen of telegraphic 
writing by this numerical code. The numbers 
refer to words in the telegraphic dictionary. 
They are translated by counting the points at 
the bottom of the line, and then, by referring 
to the dictionary, the corresponding words are 
found and the communication translated. 

The construction of the machines referred 
to by Mr. Baxter was begun early in September, 
1837, immediately after the partnership be- 
tween Morse and Vail had been determined 
upon. Meanwhile, Morse remained in New 
York, engaged in the preparation of his caveat. 
This document was subscribed by him on the 
third day of October, 1837, and from it we may 
learn precisely of what his invention then con- 
sisted, He enumerates the essential parts of 
his apparatus as follows: 

First, a system of signs, by which numbers, 
and consequently words and sentences, are 
signified ; second, a set of type, adapted to reg- 
ulate and communicate the signs, with rules 
in which to set up the type; third, an afpa- 
ratus called the port-rule, for regulating the 
movement of the type-rules, which rules, by 
means of the type, in their turn regulate the 
times and intervals of the passage of electricity; 
fourth, a register, which records the signs per- 
manently; fifth, a dictionary, or vocabulary 
of words, numbered and adapted to this sys- 
tem of telegraph; sixth, modes of laying con- 
ductors to preserve them from injury. This, 
then, was Morse’s telegraph, as it existed in 
October, 1837. It was the first apparatus to 
record simple numerical signs at a distance by 
electricity. Writing as late as 1867, and giv- 
ing what may be regarded as his own mature 
opinion of his work, Morse claims, and with 
justice, to be the first inventor of a recording or 
printing telegraph, as distinguished from a sema- 
phore, giving only evanescent signs, either vis- 
ual, as in the apparatus of Schilling and others, 
or acoustic, as in the apparatus of Henry. He 
inquires : 

VoL. XXXV.—127. 


What else was necessary to be added to the catalogue 
of facts known in 1832 to construct a telegraph? One 
other fact only was wanting, and that was a system of 
signs adapted to the capabilities of the mechanism for 
printing at a distance; and this system of signs I invent- 
ed in 1832, and adding to it the inventory of known facts 
successfully combined them to produce the telegraph. 


But, as we shall hereafter see, the telegraph 
invented by Morse in 1832, and described in 
his caveat of 1837, has nothing in common 
with the essentia/s of the modern system of 
telegraphy which is known in the United States 
as Morse’s; nor is the code of alphabetical 
signs now universally used in telegraphy 
throughout the world the same, either in prin- 
ciple or in construction, as that of the caveat. 

As soon as the caveat had been safely 
lodged in the Patent Office, Morse began the 
preparation of a dictionary. October 24, he 
writes to Vail: 

The dictionary is at last done. You cannot conceive 

how much labor there has been, but it is accom- 
— and we can now talk or write anything by num- 
ers. : 
The spark passes freely as yet three and a half 
miles, and magnetizes well at that distance, though 
evidently with diminished strength, which would seem 
to indicate that there is a limit somewhere. We have 
just heard that Professor Wheatstone had tried an ex- 
periment with his method — twenty miles — with suc- 
cess; we have, therefore, nothing to fear. 


On the 29th, Morse went to Speedwell for a 
few days, partly to observe the progress of the 
new machinery, and partly with the intention 
of painting the portraits of the members of 
Judge Vail’s household, in fulfillment of a com- 
mission which had been given him as a deli- 
cate and considerate manner of relieving his, 
pressing pecuniary necessities. After his return 
to New York, he wrote to Vail, November 13: 


You will be gratified and agreeably surprised when 
I inform you that the result now is, that, with 4 little 
addition of wire to the coil of the small magnet which 
I had all along used, the power was as great apparently 
through en as through three miles. The result has 
surprised us; and yet there is no mistake, and, I con- 
ceive, settles the whole matter. 


Meanwhile Alfred Vail and his young as- 
sistant, William Baxter, were engaged night 
and day in pushing forward the construction of 
the new machinery. Writing of this period, Mr. 
Baxter says: 


Alfred was singularly modest and unassuming, 
while Professor Morse was very much inclined to in- 
sist on the superiority of his own plans and methods 
—if for no other reason, decause they were his own. 
As we.all looked upon him with the respect due to a 
professor, we were at first quite willing to defer sub- 
missively to his dicta, It resulted from this, that the 
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first machine which was constructed at Speedwell was 
substantially a copy of the original model, although 
constructed of metal, in a more symmetrical and prac- 
tical form. 

As we became acquainted with Morse it became evi- 
dent to us that his mechanical knowledge and skill were 
limited, and his ideas in matters relating to construc- 
tion of little value. As the weak points in the apparatus 
were one after another dvtdupel, Alfred began to draw 
upon the resources of his own wonderful power of in- 
vention in substituting practical and commercially val- 
uable mechanical combinations for the more or less im- 
practicable designs of Morse, 

We found, for example, that the pencil of the record- 
ing apparatus frequently required repointing, and that 
when ookie sharpened it made a different mark from 
that made by a worn point, which tended to render the 
record obscure and difficult to decipher. Alfred con- 
trived a fountain-pen that made a uniform line, This 
device, however, was not satisfactory to him, as it threw 
the ink in all directions when jerked by the sudden 
action of the magnet, and he spent some time in diligent 
study in the endeavor to devise a remedy. 

He was a mechanical draughtsman of surpassing 
skill, as is fully attested by some of his work still in 
possession of his family.* He brought to me one day, 
after working for an hour at his drawing-table, a sketch 
ofa new marking device, in which a vertical motion 
was given to the lever instead of the transverse move- 
ment which had hitherto been employed. We con- 
structed the new lever, and thus br the first time 
produced a register capable of making dots, dashes, and 
Spaces. 

Alfred’s brain was at this time working at high press- 
ure, and evolving new ideas every day. He saw in 
these new characters the elements of an alphabetical 
code by which language could be telegraphically trans- 
mitted in actual words and sentences, and he instantly 
set himself at work to construct sucha code. His gen- 
eral plan was to employ the simplest and shortest 
combinations to represent the most frequently recur- 
ring letters of the English alphabet, and the remainder 
for the more infrequent ones. For instance, he found 
upon investigation that the letter e occurs much more 
frequently than any other letter, and accordingly he as- 
signed to it the shortest symbol, asingle dot (-). On the 
other hand, 7, which occurs infrequently, is expressed by 
dash-dot-dash-dot (—-—-). After going through a 
computation, in order to ascertain the relative frequency 
of the occurrence of different letters in the English al- 
phabet, Alfred was seized with sudden inspiration, and 
visited the office of the Morristown local newspaper, 
where he found the whole problem worked out for him 
in the type-cases of the compositors. 

In this statement I have given the true origin of 
the misnamed “ Morse” alphabet, the very founda- 


* As an illustration of Vail’s skill as a draughtsman, 
we give a fac-simile of his drawing of one of his origi- 
nal conceptions, embodying the principle of the mod- 
ern electric annunciator. This was probably made 
in 1845. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF VAIL’S DRAWING OF ELECTRIC ANNUNCIATOR. 
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tion and corner-stone of a new system, which has 
since become the universal telegraphic language of 
the world. 


The construction of the apparatus, and the 
accompanying experiments, were carried for- 
ward as rapidly as possible during the last 
three months of 1837. Meantime, Professor 
Gale, in New York, was engaged in planning 
the batteries, which were of the Cruikshank, 
or trough pattern, having sixty pairs of plates 
each. By November 13, as we have seen, 
Gale had transmitted signals through ten 
miles of wire with the old experimental in- 
strument. At length, on January 6, 1838, the 
new instruments were set up in a vacant 
room at Speedwell; and on the roth and r1th 
of the same month they were publicly exhib- 
ited to the people of Morristown, in operation 
through three miles of wire. 

Writing of this period in the progress of the 
work, Mr. Baxter says: 


The path to this land of promise was not by any 
means strewn with roses. It could hardly have been 
expected that the Judge, who was the actual financial 
supporter of the enterprise, would go on for months 
making a constant outlay without seeing any result. 
It was too large a sum of money to be to all appear- 
ances thrown away on an invention the practical use 
of which was little understood or appreciated, and the 
ultimate success of which was, to say the least, prob- 
lematical. The superior wisdom of his neighbors and 
the sarcastic remarks of the villagers irritated and dis- 
couraged him, so that by degrees he grew morose and 
ill-tempered, and at length utterly refused to look at 
the machinery or to assist in its construction, thus 
leaving us to find our own way out of the accumulating 
difficulties as best we could. 

It was a trying ordeal, for we were convinced that 
if a favorable result were not reached at an early day 
the Judge would order the experiment discontinued. 
During the last days of 1837 the crisis seemed so close 
at hand that Morse and Alfred carefully avoided meet- 
ing the Judge, for fear of precipitating the dénouement. 
We confined ourselves closely to the room and worked 
assiduously at the apparently endless task, determined, 
if possible, to accomplish it before our opportunity for 
doing so was withdrawn. Each succeeding day, at noon, 
I was directed to watch and report when the Judge 
left the works to go to his dinner, whereupon Morse 
and Vail would steal out and dine at the house of Dr. 
Cutler,—a brother-in-law of Alfred’s who lived near 
by,—and hurry back to the room before the Judge 
returned, 

It was a time of extreme anxiety for us, as well as 
a critical point in the history of the telegraph. We 
well knew that unless a satisfactory result were soon 
reached the work must stop, never to be resumed by 
us, and we felt that at any moment the fate of a great 
invention might be decided for all time. 

But time and patience conquer all, and at length we 
had the unutterable satisfaction of knowing that the 
machine was at last in working condition. ‘ 

I recall vividly, even after the lapse of so many years, 
the proud moment when Alfred said to me: “ William, 
go up to the house and invite Father to come down 
and see the telegraph machine work.” 

I did not stop to don my coat, although it was the 
6th of January, but ran in my shop-clothes as fast as 
I possibly could. It was just after dinner when 
knocked at the door of the house and was ushered into 
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the sitting-room. The Judge had on his broad-brimmed 
hat and surtout, as if prepared to go out, but he sat 
before the broad fire-place, leaning his head on his 
cane, apparently absorbed in deep meditation. As I 
entered the room he looked up, and said, “ Well, Will- 
iam ?” and I answered, “ Mr. Alfred and Mr. Morse 
sent me to invite you to come down to the room and 
see the telegraph machine work.’’ He started up as 
if the importance of the message impressed him deeply, 
and in a few minutes we were standing in the experi- 
mental room. After a short explanation, he called for 
a piece of paper, and writing upon it these words, 
“A patient waiter is no loser,” he handed it to Alfred, 
saying, “ If you can send this, and Mr. Morse can read 
it at the other end, I shall be convinced.” He knew 
that Morse could not possibly be cognizant of the con- 
tents of the message, and hence that there could be no 
collusion between the experimenters, and in any event 
he had perfect faith in both; so that when the message 
was translated from the machine by Morse and handed 
to him, the duplicate in every word of his own dispatch, 
he knew that the invention was a dvamutedel suc- 
cess, and he then, perhaps for the first time, fully real- 
ized its actual importance. The unexpected result of 
the experiment overcame his usual equanimity, and he 
gave way in an instant, apparently wholly overcome 
by his emotions. 

He had scarcely seen or spoken to Alfred for six 
weeks, and the meeting under such auspicious circum- 
stances was a most joyous one. In the exuberance of 
his happiness the folee proposed to go at once to 
Washington and urge upon Congress the establishment 
of a Government telegraph. He was perhaps the most 
influential adherent, in his portion of the country, of 
the Van Buren administration, then in power, and 
hence apprehended but little difficulty in effecting the 
desired result. But the event proved that the assist- 
ance of Congress was not so easily to be procured. 


It was at once determined that an exhibi- 
tion should be first given in New York, and 
that Morse and Vail should then take the ap- 
paratus to Washington, for exhibition before 
Congress. The instruments were accordingly 
transported to New York and set up in the 
University, in the same room where the early 
experiments had been made. A letter from 
Alfred to his brother, written January 23, 
1838, says: 

Yesterday I wrote by stage informing you of our 
intention to exhibit to-day. We have done so with per- 
fect success, through ten miles, to hundreds of ladies 
and gentlemen. To-morrow is our last day. I shall box 
up, and it is decided we make a stop in Philadelphia 
for a few days. We are now going on very well. Our 
audiences were astonished and delighted. 


At the conclusion of the exhibition in New 
York, Morse and Vail proceeded to Philadel- 
phia and submitted the apparatus in opera- 
tion to a committee of the Franklin Institute. 
This committee in their report expressed their 
high gratification with the performance of the 
apparatus and their hope that the Govern- 
ment would furnish the means to make a test 
on an extensive scale. This indorsement pro- 
duced a most encouraging effect, and Judge 
Vail at once authorized papers to be prepared 
for securing foreign patents. After a stay of a 
few days at Philadelphia, Morse and Vail set 
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out, with high hopes and anticipations, for 
Washington. 

The report of the Setretary of the Treasury 
to the House, heretofore referred to, had been 
made on December 6 of the preceding year, 
and was accompanied by the most promising 
of the various replies to the circular which 
had been received. The Secretary said: 

From these communications, and such other inves- 
tigations as the pressure of business has enabled me 
to make, I am satisfied that the establishment of a sys- 
tem of telegraphs for the United States would be use- 
ful to commerce as well as the Government. It might 
most properly be made appurtenant to the Post Office 
Department, and, during war, would prove a most es- 
sential aid to the military operations of the country. 


The letter of Morse in reply to this circular 
was written September 27, 1837, immediately 
after the contract with Vail had been con- 
cluded, and, together with the report, had 
been referred to the House Committee of 
Commerce. Immediately upon arriving at 
Washington, Morse had applied to the chair- 
man, Hon. Francis O. J. Smith of Maine, to 
be heard by the committee in explanation of 
his plan. This permission was readily granted, 
together with the use of the committee room 
in the Capitol for the exhibition of the appa- 
ratus, At the next meeting of the committee, 
when the somewhat unprepossessing appara- 
tus was first seen, the members evinced general 
incredulity as to the merits of the invention ; 
but, fortunately, Mr. Smith had in the mean 
time become deeply interested, and had made 
himself acquainted with the principles and 
mode of operation of the apparatus. With 
such effect did he intreat his associates to prom- 
ise attendance at a special meeting to listen 
to the explanations and to witness the manip- 
ulations of the partners, that the time appointed 
found every member present. Morse and 
Vail, inspired with new hope by the favorable 
attitude of Smith, spared no effort to make 
the exhibition successful. The demonstration 
was conclusive, and the chairman was in- 
structed to report a bill appropriating thirty 
thousand dollars to construct an experimental 
line between Washington and Baltimore. 

The following interesting letter from Alfred 
Vail to his father, written on February 17, 
1838, gives a graphic impression of the sensa- 
tion produced by the invention, as it appeared 
to the hopeful and enthusiastic writer: 


The labors of the week have closed, and with the 
most unexpected success. Hundreds have witnessed 
the operation of the machine and its almost incredi- 
ble powers, I do not represent to you the full effect 
which our exhibition has had upon the minds of those 
who have witnessed it,— for you would scarcely be- 
lieve,— but I can assure you, I feel as though some 
strange thing had happened when I see members of 
Congress eager to witness the powers of the machine, 
and, after having seen them, utter exclamations of won- 








HON. FRANCIS O. J. SMITH, 
(FAC-SIMILE OF ORIGINAL PENCIL-SKETCH BY MORSE.) 


der and amazement. Some say, “ The world is coming 
to an end.’”’ Others, “ What would Jefferson think 
should he rise up and witness what we have just seen ?”’ 
* Where will improvements and discoveries stop?” 
“Time and space are now annihilated.” “It is the 
most wonderful discovery ever made.” Others say 
that “ it must belong to Government,” etc., etc. Some 
members, after having seen it themselves, go out and 
bring in half a dozen more, and they come again and 
again. Mr. Calhoun, after he had seen it, which was 
the day after he made his speech, sent down a dozen 
other senators to witness it; and sowe go. The Presi- 
dent and Cabinet have signified their intention to visit 
it, and you may imagine the interest they feel from the 
fact that it will be the first visit the President will have 
made to the Capitol since Congress has been in ses- 
sion this winter. I believe they are more desirous to 
have an experiment tried 200 miles than 100, but we 
wish to try it 100. The battery which we use has 40 
plates more than we need; the fluid passes the whole 
circuit of 10 miles, even when it is not in action — that 
is, only from the moisture on the plates. Dr. Patter- 
son has made a very favorable report of our exhibition 
at Philadelphia to the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
will be or has been sent to the House. Professor M. 
has been requested by the chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce to make out a full report and proposi- 
tion. The committee are very much pleased and will 
undoubtedly report favorably to the House. Professor 
M. tells me that Ellsworth* and others inform him 
that it will meet with approbation by Congress, and 
that members frequently ask him what is his opinion. 
I state to you things as they are. Mr. Ellsworth said 
that nothing had ever been in Washington that has 
produced such a noise. 


In the letters written by Alfred Vail at this 
time to his family and friends there is appar- 
ent an undercurrent of dissatisfaction in re- 
spect to the personal relations between Morse 
and himself. As we have seen, Vail, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the contract, had 
not only become a full partner in the owner- 
ship of the invention, but had supplied the 
entire resources and facilities for obtaining 


*Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth of Connecticut, then 
Commissioner of Patents. 
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patents and for constructing the apparatus 
for exhibition at Washington ; and, more than 
this, he had introduced essential improvements 
not only in the mechanism, but in the funda- 
mental principles of the telegraph. In the cor- 
respondence of this period there is evidence 
that, notwithstanding his many admirable traits 
of character, Morse seems to have possessed 
so high an appreciation of his own abilities 
that he was scarcely able to do justice to the 
work of his coadjutors, or even fully to com- 
prehend its essential value to him. This was 
particularly the case in respect to the serv- 
ices of his enthusiastic and faithful associate 
Vail. From the time when the apparatus was 
first exhibited in New York to the last day 
of his life, Morse appears to have evinced a 
certain disinclination to acknowledge the full 
proportion of credit to which, as time has 
shown, his associate was entitled. We find 
him repeatedly referring to Vail as his “me- 
chanical assistant,” rather than his associate 
and partner, and in terms calculated to con- 
vey the impression that the latter, instead of 
being a liberally educated young man, of more 
than ordinary ability, was but an ordinary me- 
chanic who had been employed to put the 
matured conceptions of the inventor into sub- 
stantial form. The sensitive spirit of Vail 
chafed under this ungenerous treatment. His 
private letters contain occasional references 
to this grievance. On January 22, 1838, the 
day before the exhibition in New York, he 
writes to his brother: 


Since my arrival here I have been so engaged with 
the telegraph that I have had no time to inform you 
of our progress. I however have now the pleasure to 
inform you of its complete success through the ten 
miles, after some little trouble and solicitude, We re- 
ceived the machine on Thursday morning and in an 
hour we made the first trial, which did not succeed, 
nor did it with perfect success until Saturday — all 
which time Professor M. was rather umwel/. To- 
morrow we shall make our first exhibition, and con- 
tinue it until Wednesday, when we must again box up. 
Professor M. has received a letter from Mr. Patter- 
son inviting us to exhibit at Philadelphia, and has 
answered it, but has said nothing to me about his in- 
tentions. He is altogether inclined to operate in his own 
name; so much so, that he has had printed five hundred 
blank invitations in his own name, at your expense. 
. . . Professor Silliman has seen the machine in oper- 
ation, and says it exceeds his expectations. 


Again writing from Washington, to his 
brother George, February 20, 1838, in refer- 
ence to the execution of a formal conveyance 
of their stipulated interest in the invention, 
which for a long time he had been urging 
Morse to make, Vail says: 


He has agreed to give us one-fourth, so you perceive 
the thing is settled. In regard to Professor M. call- 
ing me his “assistant,” this is also settled, and he has 
said as much as to apologize for using the term. . « + 
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I cannot take your advice that one should allow him- 
self to be called all sorts of names if he can only get 
the ‘‘ ready.” 


After the exhibition before the Congressional 
committee at Washington, the chairman, Mr. 
Smith, whose acute perceptions fully appre- 
ciated the vast prospective importance of the 
telegraph as well as its enormous pecuniary 
value, proposed to be admitted as a partner 
in the invention. Further negotiations resulted 
in an agreement by which Smith was to be- 
come the owner of one-fourth of the inven- 
tion, to be contributed in equal shares by Vail 
and Morse. He was to resign his seat in Con- 
gress and become the legal adviser of the 
partners, and was also to accompany Morse to 
Europe, bearing his expenses while abroad, 
and providing means and adopting measures 
for securing European patents. 

The immediate object of their visit to Wash- 
ington having been accomplished, Morse and 
Vail returned early in March — Morse with the 
intention of proceeding to Europe at an early 
day in company with Smith, while Vail went 
to Speedwell to prepare apparatus for ex- 
hibition in Europe. He immediately began 
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frayed the cost of patent protection; he had 
constructed the machinery, adding essential 
improvements, the work of his own hands and 
brain ; he had borne the expense of exhibiting 
the apparatus in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington, demonstrations attended with 
such success that a report of the most eulogis- 
tic character had been made to Congress by 
the committee having the matter in charge; 
and finally, to secure the coéperation of the 
ex-chairman of the Congressional committee 
as a partner in the enterprise, he had given up 
one-half his original interest. Not only had 
he thus more than performed his part of the 
labor, but a large sum of money had been ex- 
pended without tangible result. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that Judge 
Vail had become somewhat disheartened. 
There was no immediate prospect that a dol- 
lar could be realized from the invention either 
in America or in Europe. Meanwhile a cloud 
of financial embarrassment enveloped the coun- 
try and cast its gloomy shadow over every in- 
dustrial enterprise. The Speedwell works were 
not exempt from the effects of the general de- 
pression. It was with the utmost difficulty that 
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FAC-SIMILE OF RECORD BY MULTIPLE FOUNTAIN-PEN INSTRUMENT OF APRIL, 1838. 


two new instruments, on a plan radically dif- 
ferent from that exhibited in Washington. The 
pencil hitherto used in registering was replaced 
by a multiple fountain-pen. This was attached 
to the armature-lever, making dots and lines 
upon a continuous ribbon of paper, which by 
clock-work was made to pass beneath the pens. 
This improved register had been completed 
by Vail and was in successful operation when 
first seen by Morse on a visit to Speedwell, 
April 11, 1838. 

On May 16, 1838, Morse and Smith em- 
barked for Europe, where they arrived in June. 
Smith returned in November, and threw him- 
self into the political arena. Morse remained 
abroad until April of the following year, en- 
deavoring, without avail, to induce the Euro- 
pean governments to adopt the invention, but 
at length returned to New York. By this time 
the apathy and indifference of Congress to- 
wards the invention had filled its promoters 
with discouragement. As we have seen, Alfred 
Vail, supported by his father and brother, had 
performed every obligation placed upon him 
by the partnership agreement. He had de- 


its proprietors could meet their current obliga- 
tions, and the condition of affairs was such that 
they were utterly unable to furnish Morse with 
further pecuniary aid. 

This was a period of discouragement and 
depression for the proprietors of the telegraph, 
scarcely relieved by a ray of light from any 
source. At the time, there seemed little hope 
that Congress would ever grant thé desired 
appropriation. The session of 1839-40 was 
on the eve of the most exciting and disgrace- 
ful presidential campaign that the country had 
ever known, and, as in later days, the mem- 
bers were far too much interested in legislation 
which would give them some imaginary advan- 
tage over their political opponents to pay at- 
tention to measures affecting the real welfare 
of their constituents and of the country. In 
December, 1842, Morse was persuaded to 
make one more application to Congress. The 
Committee on Commerce again recommended 
an appropriation of thirty thousand dollars in 
aid of the enterprise. The bill passed the House 
by a close vote, and only after a discussion, 
which, as reported in the’ “ Congressional 
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Globe,” reflects scant credit upon the patriot- 
ism, to say nothing of the intelligence, of some 
of the participants. In the last hour of the ses- 
sion, March 3, 1843, the bill passed the Sen- 
ate, and was signed by the President. Morse, 
writing to a friend in after years, says: 

This was the turning point in the history of the 
telegraph. My personal funds were reduced to the 
fraction of a dollar; and had the passage of the bill 
failed from any cause, there would have been little 
prospect of another attempt on my part to introduce 
to the world my new invention. 


On March 4 Morse wrote to Vail the 
most hopeful letter he had penned in many 
years: 

You will be glad to learn, doubtless, that my bill has 
passed the Senate without a division, and without op- 
position, so that now the telegraphic enterprise begins 
to look bright. I shall want to see you in New York 
after my return, which will probably be the latter part 
of next week. I have other letters to write, so excuse 
the shortness of this, which, if short, is sweet at least. 
My kind regards to your father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, and wife. The whole delegation of your State, 
without exception, deserve the highest gratitude of 
us all. 


On March 31 Morse tendered Vail an ap- 
pointment as assistant and superintendent of 
the machinery department of the telegraph to 
be constructed between Washington and Bal- 
timore under the Government appropriation, 
which was at once accepted, Vail immediately 
entering upon his duties with characteristic en- 
ergy and industry. From this time forward the 
condition of the work is minutely detailed in 
his diary, and from this we gather much infor- 
mation of interest in respect to the subsequent 
progress of the work. On April 13 he sug- 
gested to Morse the trial of two or more cir- 
cuits from one battery. The experiment was 
successful, and the result proved to be of the 
utmost importance when the telegraphic sys- 
tem became more widely extended. Afterward 
we find him experimenting with wires in pipes, 
winding coils for receiving magnets, and ex- 
perimenting with Morse in a trial of six wires 
with a common return circuit. About this 
time he was also making working drawings 
for a new registering apparatus, and a new 
“‘ correspondent,” a machine which had been 
devised by Morse while in Europe as a sub- 
stitute for the port-rule and type. Vail’s in- 
ventive and experimental turn of mind found 
full scope while engaged in this congenial 
work. Among other discoveries which he 
made at this time was the self-interrupting cir- 
cuit-breaker, now universally employed for 
ringing electric bells, and the axial-magnet, so 
useful in electric arc lighting, in the first of 
which devices, however, he had been, as after- 
ward appeared, anticipated by Dr. C. G. Page. 
The operation of the axial-magnet suggested 
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to his fertile brain the idea of utilizing the 
principle in the construction of a gauge for as- 
certaining the power of a battery —the mod- 
ern ampere-meter, of which he made working 
drawings. Meanwhile the work of construct- 
ing the correspondents, registers, and receiving 
magnets had been going forward in New York. 
Smith was endeavoring to devise a machine 
to lay the underground pipe and inclosed elec- 
trical conductors between Washington and Bal- 
timore, which he had contracted with Morse 
to do at the rate of one hundred dollars per 
mile. Ezra Cornell, afterward the founder of 
Cornell University, had been engaged in sell- 
ing a patent plow; and, chancing to fall in 
with Smith in Portland, undertook, at his sug- 
gestion, to construct a pipe-laying machine. 
This was completed in August, 1843, on which 
occasion Morse went to Portland, participated 
in a successful experimental trial of the ma- 
chine, and returned home in high spirits. At 
Smith’s urgent solicitation, Cornell went to 
Baltimore, and in October began laying the 
wires, which had previously been prepared by 
Morse’s assistant, Dr. Fisher. As each length 
was laid, Vail tested and united the conduct- 
ors. Ten miles of the underground line had 
been laid, when the insulation, which had been 
gradually failing, disappeared altogether. The 
minds of those engaged in the enterprise were 
filled with consternation. Cornell dexterously 
managed to break the pipe-laying machine, 
that the apparent accident might furnish a 
plausible excuse to the newspapers and the 
public for the temporary suspension of the 
work. Professors Morse and Gale, Dr. Fisher, 
and Mr. Smith spent days in secret session at 
the Relay House discussing the cause of the 
failure and endeavoring to devise a remedy. 
The consultations were protracted and pain- 
ful. A disastrous termination of the enterprise 
seemed certain. Of the Congressional appro- 
priation $23,000 had been expended, and 
Smith claimed $4000 of the remaining $7000 
under his contract for laying the pipe from 
Baltimore to Washington. He announced that 
he was ready to perform his obligation, and 
insisted upon his legal right to be paid whether 
the pipe was laid or not, in order to reimburse 
himself for the expenditure which he had in- 
curred during the fruitless expedition of Morse 
and himself to Europe in 1838. Smith had for 
the time wholly lost his faith in the enterprise, 
and the spirit manifested by him put an end 
to all friendly relations between himself and 
Morse, Their differences ultimately grew into 
an open and bitter quarrel which ended only 
with the death of the participants. From this 
time until April another period of the deepest 
gloom and despondency ensued. It seemed 
certain that the expense of re-insulating the 
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wires and completing the work would more 
than absorb the funds remaining on hand, and 
that work must inevitably be suspended to 
await another appropriation, any attempt to 
obtain which Smith openly threatened to de- 
feat. The services of Gale and Fisher were 
dispensed with by way of reducing expenses. 
Cornell was appointed mechanical assistant, 
and directed to remove the wires from the 
pipes and re-insulate them. The dismal pros- 
pect of failure, the hostility between Morse and 
Smith, and the feelings of jealousy among 
some of the assistants rendered this period 
a most trying one to all concerned. Vail, 
though much dispirited, nevertheless labored 
assiduously at his experiments, and diligently 
studied Faraday’s “ Experimental Researches,” 
determined, if possible, to find a way out of 
the mist of discouragement which enveloped 
himself and his associates. The quarrel be- 
tween Morse and Smith distressed him ex- 
ceedingly, especially as the latter evinced a 
most unfriendly spirit towards himself. Janu- 
ary 8, 1844, he writes in his diary: 

The mode of conducting the business of the telegraph 
I cannot concur in. I doubt if the experiment is ever 
tried, and am at a loss to decide whether or not to re- 


main in the employ of the Government. There is 
much inefficiency in the chief superintendence of it, 





much indecision, and economy ill-devised. Mr. Smith, 
I understand, carries his case to the Senate to-morrow. 
I fear if the appropriation is spent without a trial that 
utter disgrace will follow all concerned; so far, I can 
conscientiously say, I am not in any way implicated. 


In February it was decided to place the 
conductors on poles, and accordingly Vail and 
Cornell were employed in the basement of the 
Patent Office during March in joining the 
ends of the wires and making them ready for 
the poles. On the rst of April the string- 
ing of the wires was begun at Washington, 
under the direction of Cornell. One set of 
apparatus was placed in the Capitol and ma- 
nipulated by Morse, while Vail transported 
the other set from place to place along the 
route of the line, and corresponded with him 
as occasion offered. On April 12 the wires 
were worked successfully for twelve miles, 
On April 23 Vail substituted the earth for 
part of the metallic circuit between Bladens- 
burg and the Capitol with satisfactory results. 
On April 30 the line was in operation between 
Annapolis Junction and Washington. While 
this work was going on, Smith continued to 
manifest undisguised hostility towards the en- 
terprise, as appears from an entry in Vail’s 
diary on May 6, as follows: 
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Professor Morse is again low spirited. He says that 
Smith will permit nothing to be done by Congress in 
reference toa further appropriation. Professor Morse’s 
plan is to desist from further progress, to let the patent 
expire, and then if Government will use it and remu- 
nerate him, he will not let Professor Gale and myself 
want. He will not give Smith a cent; this he told me 
in the Capitol this morning. 


THE BALTIMORE RECORDING INSTRUMENT OF 1844, NOW IN 


The work went steadily forward. On May 
23 the wires reached the Mount Clare depot 
in Baltimore, and the instruments were set up 
and operated with gratifying success, through 
forty miles of line. On May 24 the historic 
message, “ What hath God wrought!” which 
had been dictated by Miss Annie Ellsworth, 
was transmitted from Washington by Morse 
and received by Vail at Mount Clare, and in 
the afternoon the instrument was transferred 
to the lower depot in Baltimore, in readiness 
for the regular operation of the line.* 

The apparatus constructed for the experi- 
mental line, although efficient in its operation, 
would now be regarded as unnecessarily bulky 
and heavy. The receiving relay weighed 185 
pounds, and it was a task for two strong men 

* WASHINGTON, May 30, 1844. 


DEAR VAIL: Little time to say anything. ‘Things 
worked grandly yesterday. “ What hath God wrought,” 


truly. The enthusiasm here for telegraph is beyond 
your conception. Take courage then, and all will come 
right for us all. I was excessively fatigued last night, 
and so doubtless were you. Good-bye. 

S. F, B. M. 
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to handle it. At the present day an equally 
efficient receiving magnet need not weigh 
more than four ounces, and might be carried 
in the vest pocket. The register, which had 
been constructed by Stokell from working 
drawings made by Vail, embodied for the first 
time the beautiful mechanical conception of re- 
cording by the indenta- 
tion of a steel-embossing 
point upon the paper, 
working in combination 
with a grooved roller. 
One of these instru- 
ments was used by Vail 
at Baltimore, and at his 
death was bequeathed 
by him to his eldest son, 
Stephen Vail, by whom 
it has been loaned to 
the National Museum 
at Washington. In re- 
moving this instrument 
from the place it had oc- 
cupied for many years, 
for the purpose of exhib- 
iting it at the Morse 
memorial celebration at 
the Academy of Music 
in New York, on the 
roth of June, 1871, a member of Mr. Vail’s 
family discovered a written document folded 
and attached to the base. A corner of the 
paper was unfortunately torn off before its im- 
portance was discovered. ‘This paper reads 
as follows, the missing portions being supplied 
in italics: 


This lever and roller were invented by me in the sixth 
story of the New York Observer office, in 1844, be- 
fore we put up the telegraph /ine between Washington 
and Baltimore, and the same has been always used in 











VAIL’S ORIGINAL FINGER KEY OF 1844. 
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Morse’s instrumev¢. I am the sole and only inventor 
of this mode of telegraph embossed writing. Profes- 
sor Morse gave me no clue to it, or did any one else, 
and I have not asserted publicly my right as first and 
sole inventor. because I wished to preserve the peace- 
ful unity of the invention, and because I could not, 
according to my contract with Professor Morse, have 
got a patent for it. 


(Signed) ALFRED VAIL. 


While Vail was at work along the experi- 
mental line between Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, in April, 1844, he was accustomed to 
dispense with the mechanical correspondent, 
which had always been regarded by Morse as 
absolutely necessary for the transmission of 
signals, and to manipulate the apparatus by 
dipping the end of the conducting wire into 
a mercury cup. This plan had suggested it- 
self to him before he left Speedwell, and now 
he found that his mental conception of the 
division of time, heightened by his practice 
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and skill as a musician, served his purpose 
admirably —so admirably, in fact, that ere long 
the elaborately constructed correspondent, 
along with the port-rule and other crude mech- 
anism of earlier days, was relegated to the 
scrap-heap. Immediately after the opening 
of the line to Baltimore, Vail constructed a 
simple circuit-closer in the form of a spring 
finger-key, by which the signals could con- 
veniently be formed by hand. This he soon 
replaced by a more accurately constructed 
device, which was substantially that now used. 

For some years after the introduction of the 
telegraph as an established means of commu- 
nication, the instruments used, in all their essen- 
tials, were similar to those originally designed 
by Alfred Vail. The finger-key and the reg- 
ister indeed retained nearly the form which 
he had given them; and even the receiving 
magnet underwent but little change, except 
in its diminished size. The ponderous coils 
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FAC-SIMILE OF VAIL’S MEMORANDUM ATTACHED TO BALTIMORE INSTRUMENT. 
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first used were soon replaced by smaller ones, 
which Morse had discovered in Paris in 1845. 
‘The more expert of the telegraphic operators 
soon discovered that it was possible to inter- 
pret the telegraphic signals by the sound of 
the armature-lever. In vain did the proprie- 
tors and managers of the telegraph lines strive 
to prohibit this unauthorized method of re- 
ceiving communications. Even threats of in- 
stant dismissal were unavailing to prevent the 
practice from being carried on whenever it 
could be done without detection. Morse him- 
self, who had from the beginning regarded the 
production of a permanent record as the cor- 
ner-stone of his invention, was most uncom- 
promising in his opposition to the acoustic 
method, but the objectionable practice never- 
theless continued to extend itself. Experience 
ultimately demonstrated the economy and the 
accuracy resulting from this unauthorized in- 
novation; the recording instruments passed 
into disuse on one line after another, and were 
replaced by the modern sounder, a device con- 
sisting simply of an electro-magnet, a vibrating 
armature, and a retracting spring. At the 
present day the register is seldom seen except 
in the hands of inexperienced operators, who 
have not yet learned to interpret, with the fa- 
cility that comes only from long practice, the 
unwritten language of the sounder. 

The crucible of time alone has the power 
to separate the permanent and the essential 
from the transient and the non-essential. The 
law of the survival of the fittest is nowhere 
more clearly exemplified than in the history 
of the arts and inventions which form an es- 
sential part of modern civilization. Half a 
century has passed since the day when Morse 
first exhibited his recording telegraph to a 
circle of admiring friends gathered within the 
walls of the University. 
‘Within that period the 
electric telegraph has been 
spread over the globe. It 
has been extended across 
every continent and under 
every sea. Innumerable 
modifications of the origi- 
nal invention have been 
made; ingenious and beau- 
tiful systems have been in- 
vented by which communications may be 
printed in Roman letters, and even repro- 
duced in a fac-simile of the handwriting of 
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the author. Nevertheless, it is as certain as 
any future event can be, that one simple essen- 
tial type of telegraphic apparatus is destined 
to supplant all its competitors, and to become 
universal throughout the world. This is the 
acoustic semaphore, or sounder, invented by 
Mr. Vail, which is used almost to the exclu- 
sion of everything else in North America and 
in India, and is rapidly making its way in 
every part of the civilized world. Although 
this system is everywhere known and recog- 
nized as the ‘‘ Morse telegraph,” careful analy- 
sis discloses the fact that it retains but little, 
if anything, which can in strict justice be said 
to be the offspring of the genius of its accred- 
ited inventor. 

The accompanying diagram will serve to 
illustrate the organization of apparatus which 
constitutes the essential and typical electric 
telegraph of to-day. E represents the battery, 
K the finger-key at the transmitting station, 
and m the electro-magnet of the receiving 
instrument. A wire, 1, unites the negative ter- 
minal of the battery, £, with the ground plate, 
c.: A wire, 2, extends from the other terminal 
of the battery to the finger-key, K, from whence 
proceeds the line wire, 3, the latter being con- 
tinuous with the insulated coils around the 
legs of the electro-magnet, M, at the receiving 
station, and through these coils with the wire, 
4, which extends to another ground-plate, c. 
We have, therefore, a circuit of electric con- 
ductors made up of the wires, the coils of the 
electro-magnet, and the earth, going out from 
the positive end of the battery marked + and 
returning to the negative end marked —, which 
is continuous, with the exception of the inter- 
ruption at the key, k. When this key is de- 
pressed, the circuit is completed and is instan- 
taneously traversed throughout by the electric 














DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE PRINCIPLE OF THE MODERN TELEGRAPH, 


current from the battery. The soft iron of the 
magnet, M, becomes magnetic, and the arma- 
ture, L, is attracted, brought forcibly against 
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the stop, s, and retained by the influence of the 
magnet until rdleased by the interruption of the 
current at the key, kK. The magnetism now in- 
stantly disappears, the armature is released, 
and being raised by the spring,T, strikes against 
the upper stop, s. Hence the movements of 
the armature to and fro between the stops 
are a faithful reproduction of the movements 
given to the key, K, by the finger of the oper- 
ator. So nearly simultaneous are these two 
movements that the ear is unable to separate 
them, even when both instruments are placed 
upon the same table and electrically united 
through a thousand miles of intervening wire. 

This simple apparatus comprises all that is 
essential in the commercial operation of the 
electric telegraph. Other attachments are 
added for convenience, especially the relay 
and combined circuit for increasing the vol- 
ume of sound from the receiving instrument ; 
but this feature is in no wise indispensable, and 
is often omitted. ‘The elementary mechanism 
illustrated on the previous page, and the alpha- 
betical code of Vail, based on the immutable 
principle of the division of time and space, are 
essentials; all else is in a greater or less degree 
superfluous. 

If we examine more closely this elementary 
apparatus, we find it almost identical with 
that employed by Henry in 1832. The bat- 
tery, the circuit of wires, the electro-magnet, 
the lever, and the device which produces 
sounds when struck by the lever under the 
attractive impulse of the electro-magnet, differ 
in no material respect from the devices of 
Henry. His crude transmitting apparatus, a 
wire dipped in mercury, is replaced by Vail’s 
spring finger-key. The adjustable stops be- 
tween which the armature lever vibrates, 
originally devised by Page, were also incor- 
porated into the telegraph by Vail. 

It is self-evident, therefore, that not a single 
feature of the original invention of Morse, as 
formulated in his caveat and repeated in his 
original patent, is to be found among the es- 
sential constituents of the modern apparatus. 
Prior to 1837, it embodied the work of Morse 
and of Henry alone. From 1837 to 1844, it 
was a combination of the inventions of Morse, 
Henry, and Vail; but, as we have seen, the 
elements contributed by Morse have gradually 
fallen into desuetude, so that the essential tele- 
graph of to-day, and the universal telegraph 
of the future, comprises solely the work of 


THE AMERICAN INVENTORS OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


Joseph Henry and Alfred Vail. The grand- 
eur of Vail’s conception of an alphabetical 
code, based on the elements of time and space, 
has never met with the appreciation which it 
deserves. Its utility is not confined to electric 
telegraphy. It is used to signal, by intermit- 
tent flashes of light, between far distant signal 
stations of the Coast Survey, and between 
the different vessels of a fleet; it is sounded 
upon whistles and bells to convey intelligence 
to and from steamers cautiously feeling their 
way through the obscurity of fogs; and in fact 
nearly every day brings to notice some new 
fféld of usefulness for this universal symbolic 
language. It appeals to almost every one of 
our senses, for it may be interpreted with al- 
most equal facility by the sight, the touch, the 
taste, and the hearing. Indeed, with a charged 
electrical conductor and a knowledge of Vail’s 
alphabetical code, even the transmitting and 
receiving instruments of the electric telegraph 
may be dispensed with in emergencies. 

In the minds of those who have followed 
the history of the invention of the telegraph, 
as related in the foregoing pages, the question 
will naturally arise why Vail did not during 
his lifetime publicly claim the credit for the 
share in the invention which was justly his. 
In reply to this, it maysbe said of him, 
that while we now recognize that he was 
an inventor of exceptional ability, yet, at the 
time of making his improvements, it did not 
occur to him that they were anything more 
than modifications of the invention of Morse; 
and he further appears to have considered 
that under his contract with Morse he was 
debarred from taking patents in his own 
name, even for the independent creations of 
his own brain—an erroneous impression, 
which at least one of his associates apparently 
took no pains to dispel. Another and perhaps 
controlling reason for his course is to be found 
in the fact, that, no sooner had the commercial 
value of the telegraph been demonstrated by 
its extension to the principal cities of the 
United States than rival and infringing enter- 
prises sprung up on every hand. The ablest 
legal talent of the country, sustained by ample 
capital, was employed for years in a series of 
gigantic legal contests, with the avowed ob- 
ject of overthrowing the patents of Morse, and 
thus leaving the invention open to the world. 
The position of Vail, not only as a confidential 
associate of Morse, but as co-proprietor in the 
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patents, forbade him, both as a matter of pol- 
icy and of justice, to set up a claim which 
might have been used with telling effect 
against the validity of Morse’s patent. But, 
while Vail remained silent, so far as the pub- 
lic was concerned, because, in his own words, 
he “ wished to preserve the peaceful unity of 
the invention,” yet, his correspondence with 
his associates contains ample evidence that 
he never hesitated to assert to them his right- 
ful claims, so far as he himself understood and 
appreciated them. When personal friends, 
familiar with the work which he had done, 
urged him to insist upon a recognition of his 
rights, he replied, “ I am confident that Pro- 
fessor Morse will do me justice.” But before 
the expiration of the patents, the death of Mr. 
Vail occurred, and from this time forward his 
claims received but scant consideration, al- 
though the reasons which had previously ren- 
dered this course apparently desirable and 
necessary no longer existed. ‘Ten years after 
Vail had passed from earth, a magnificent 
reception and banquet was tendered to Pro- 
fessor Morse by the principal citizens of New 
York, at which Chief-Justice Chase presided. 
Professor Morse, referring to his invention, 
said : 

In 1835, according to the concurrent testimony of 
many witnesses, it lisped its first accents, and auto- 
matically recorded them, afew blocks only distant from 


the spot from which I now address you. It wasa feeble 
child indeed, ungainly in its dress, stammering in its 








THE STRUGGLE. 


nel but it had then all the distinctive features and 
characteristics of its present manhood. It found a 
friend, an efficient friend, in Mr. Alfred Vail of New 
Jersey, who with his father and brother furnished the 
means to give the child a decent dress preparatory to 
its visit to the seat of Government. 


One cannot but feel a certain surprise that 
this was all that Professor Morse, in the even- 
ing of his days and in the zenith of his fame, 
could find to say in recognition of the earnest, 
self-sacrificing, and life-long labors of his de- 
ceased associate. 

The writer has no wish to detract from the 
credit which is justly due Morse for his great 
work, the conception and the reduction to 
practice of the recording telegraph. His in- 
debtedness to those who had gone before him, 
whose results he embodied in his own work, 
and to the assistants who shared his confi- 
dence and his labors, diminishes not in the 
least his own merit as an inventor, although 
we believe even greater credit is due him for 
the unwearied industry, patience, and persist- 
ence with which he pressed forward, in the 
face of discouragements from which most men 
would have recoiled in dismay, until the goal 
of success was reached. But in the words of 
the distinguished associate and friend of both, 
the Hon. Amos Kendall: 


If justice be done, the name of Alfred Vail will for- 
ever stand associated with that of Samuel F. B. Morse 
in the history and introduction into public use of the 
electro-magnetic telegraph. 


Franklin Leonard Fope. 


THE STRUGGLE. 


“ _: I pray you, let me go!” 
(It is a Soul that struggles so.) 

‘“* Body, I see on yonder height 

Dim reflex of a solemn light ; 

A flame that shineth from the place 

Where Beauty walks with naked face: 

It is a flame you cannot see,— 

Lie down, you clod, and set me free. 


* Body, I pray you, let me go!” 

({t is a Soul that striveth so.) 

“ Body, I hear dim sounds afar 

Dripping from some diviner star ; 

Dim sounds of joyous harmony: 

[t is my mates that sing, and I 

Must drink that song or break my heart,— 
Body, I pray you, let us part. 


“ Comrade, your frame is worn and frail, 
Your vital powers begin to fail ; 

I long for life, but you for rest, 

Then, Body, let us both be blest. 

When you are lying ’neath the dew 

I'll come, sometimes, and sing to you; 
But you will feel nor pain nor woe, — 
Body, I pray you, let me go.” 


Thus strove a Being: Beauty-fain, 
He broke his bonds and fled amain. 
He fled: the Body lay bereft, 

But on its lips a smile was left, 

As if that Spirit, looking back, 
Shouted upon his upward track, 
With joyous tone and hurried breath, 
Some message that could comfort Death. 


Danske Dandridge. 











TWO KENTUCKY GENTLEMEN OF THE 


OLD SCHOOL. 


THE woods are hushed, their music is no more : 
The leaf is dead, the yearning passed away : 

New leaf, new life—the days of frost are o’er: 
New life, new love, to suit the newer day. 


THE WOODS ARE HUSHED. 


was near the middle of the aft- 
ernoon of an autumnal day, on 
the wide, elevated, rich, grassy 
athe Er of central Kentucky. 
The Eternal Power seemed to 
have quitted the universe and 
left all nature folded in the calm of the Eter- 
nal Peace. Around the pale-blue dome of the 
heavens a few pearl-colored clouds hung mo- 
tionless, as though the wind had been with- 
drawn to other skies. Not a crimson leaf 
floated downwards through the soft, silvery 
light that filled the atmosphere and created 
the sense of lonely unimaginable spaces. ‘This 
light overhung the far-rolling landscape of 
field and meadow and wood, crowning with 
faint radiance the remoter low- swelling hill- 
tops and deepening into dreamy half-shadows 
on their eastern slopes. Nearer, it fell in a 
white flake on an unstirred sheet of water 
which lay along the edge of a mass of somber- 
hued woodland, and nearer still it touched to 
spring-like brilliancy a level, green meadow 
on the hither edge of the water, where a 
group of Durham cattle stood with reversed 
flanks near the gleaming trunks of some leaf- 
less sycamores. Still nearer, it caught the top 
of the brown foliage of a little bent oak-tree 
and burnt it into a silvery flame. It lit on the 
back and the wings of a crow flying heavily in 
the path of its rays, and made his blackness as 
white as the breast ofaswan. In the immediate 
foreground, it sparkled in minute gleams along 
the stalks of the coarse, dead weeds that fell 
away from the legs and the flanks of a white 
horse, and slanted across the face of the rider 
and through the ends of his gray hair, which 
Straggled from beneath his soft black hat. 
The horse, old and patient and gentle, stood 
VoL. XXXV.— 129. 





TENNYSON. 


with low-stretched neck and closed eyes half- 
asleep in the faint glow of the waning heat; 
and the rider, the sole human presence in all 
the scene, sat looking across the silent autum- 
nal landscape, sunk in long, deep reverie. 
Both horse and rider seemed but harmo- 
nious elements in the panorama of still-life, 
and completed the picture of a closing scene. 

To the man it was a closing scene. From 
the rank fallow field through which he had 
been riding and in which he had paused he 
was now surveying, for the last time, the many 
features of a landscape that had been familiar 
to him almost from the beginning of memory. 
In the afternoon and the autumn of his age 
he was about to rend the last ties that bound 
him to his former life, and, like one who had 
survived his own destiny, turn his face towards 
a future that was void of everything he held 
significant or dear. An old man on an old 
horse—the solitary, motionless, abstracted 
figure of the dying landscape—he seemed a 
white-haired personification of the very Past ; 
and such, indeed, he was. 

The civil war had only the year before 
reached its ever-memorable close. From 
where he:sat there was not a home in sight, 
as there was not one beyond the reach of his 
vision, but had felt its influence. Some of his 
old neighbors had come home from its camps 
and prisons, aged or altered as though by 
half a lifetime of years. The bones of some 
lay whitening on its battle-fields. Families 
reassembled around their hearthstones spoke 
in low tones unceasingly of defeat and victory, 
heroism and death. Suspicion and distrust and 
estrangement prevailed. Former friends met 
each other on the turnpikes without speak- 
ing ; brothers avoided each other in the streets 
of the neighboring town. The rich had grown 
poor; the poor had become rich. Many of 
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the latter were preparing to move West. The 
negroes were drifting blindly hither and thither, 
deserting the country and flocking to the towns. 
Even the once united rural church was jarred 
by the unstrung and discordant spirit of the 
times. At affecting passages in the sermons 
men grew pale and set their teeth fiercely ; 
women suddenly lowered their black veils 
and rocked to and fro in their pews; for it 
is always at the bar of Conscience and be- 
fore the very altar of God that the human 
heart is most wrung by a sense of its losses 
and the memory of its wrongs. The war had 
divided the people of Kentucky as the false 
mother would have severed the child. 

It had not left the old man unscathed, His 
younger brother had fallen early in the con- 
flict, borne to the end of his brief warfare by 
his impetuous valor ; his aged mother had sunk 
under the tidings of the death of her latest- 
born; his sister was estranged from him by 
political differences with her husband ; his old 
family servants, men and women, had left him, 
and grass and weeds had already grown over 
the doorsteps of the shut, noiseless cabins. Nay, 
the whole vast social system of the old régime 
had fallen, and he was henceforth but a useless 
fragment of the ruins. 

All at once his eye turned from the cracked 
and smoky mirror of the times and dwelt 
fondly upon the scenes of the past. The si- 
lent fields around him seemed again alive 
with the negroes, singing as they followed 
the plows down the corn-rows or swung the 
cradles through the bearded wheat. Again, 
in a frenzy of merriment, the strains of the 
old fiddles issued from crevices of cabin- 
doors to the rhythmic beat of hands and feet 
that shook the rafters and the roof. Now he 
was sitting on his porch, and one little negro 
was blacking his shoes, another leading his 
saddle-horse to the stiles, a third bringing his 
hat, and a fourth handing him a glass of ice- 
cold sangaree; or now he lay under the lo- 
cust-trees in his yard, falling asleep in the 
drowsy heat of the summer afternoon, while 
one waved over him a bough of pungent wal- 
nut leaves, until he lost consciousness and 
by-and-by awoke to find that they both had 
fallen asleep side by side on the grass and 
the abandoned fly-brush lay full across his 
face. From where he sat also were seen 
slopes on which picnics were danced under 
the broad shade of maples and elms in June 
by those whom death and war had scattered 
like the transitory leaves that once had shel- 
tered them. In this direction lay the district 
school-house where on Friday evenings there 
were wont to be speeches and debates; in 
that, lay the blacksmith’s shop where of old he 
and his neighbors had met on horseback of 
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Saturday afternoons to hear the news, get the 
mails, discuss elections, and pitch quoits. 
In the valley beyond stood the church at 
which all had assembled on calm Sunday 
mornings like the members of one united fam- 
ily. Along with these scenes went many a 
chastened reminiscence of bridal and funeral 
and simpler events that had made up the an- 
nals of his country life. 

The reader will have a clearer insight into 
the character and past career of Colonel Rom- 
ulus Fields by remembering that he repre- 
sented the flower of that social order which 
had bloomed in rank perfection over the blue- 
grass plains of Kentucky during the final 
decades of the old régime. Perhaps of all 
agriculturists in the United States the inhab- 
itants of that region had spent the most nearly 
idyllic life, on account of the beauty of the cli- 
mate, the richness of the land, the spacious 
comfort of their homes, the efficiency of their 
negroes, and the characteristic contentedness 
of their dispositions. In reality they were not 
farmers, but rural, idle gentlemen of easy 
fortunes whose slaves did their farming for 
them. Thus nature and history combined to 
make them a peculiar class, a cross between 
the aristocratic and the bucolic, being as simple 
as shepherds and as proud as kings, and not 
seldom exhibiting among both men and women 
types of character which were as remarkable 
for pure, tender, noble states of feeling as they 
were commonplace in powers and cultivation 
of mind. It was upon this luxurious social 
flower that the war naturally fell as a killing 
frost, and upon no single specimen with more 
blighting power than upon Colonel Fields. 
For destiny —to change the figure — had ab- 
solutely quarried and chiseled him, to serve as 
an ornament in the barbaric temple of human 
bondage. There were ornaments in that tem- 
ple, and he was one. A slaveholder with South- 
ern sympathies, a man educated not beyond 
the ideas of his generation, convinced that 
slavery was an evil, yet seeing no present way 
of removing it, he had of all things been a 
model master. As such he had gone on record 
in Kentucky, and no doubt in a Higher Court; 
and as such his efforts had been put forth to 
secure the passage of many of those milder 
laws for which his State was distinguished. 
Often, in those dark days, his face, anxious 
and sad, was to be seen amidst the throng that 
surrounded the blocks on which slaves were 
sold at auction; and more than one poor 
wretch he had bought to save him from sep- 
aration from his family or from being sold 
into the plantations,— afterwards riding far 
and near to find him a home on one of the 
neighboring farms. 

Now all was changed. He had but to place 














the whole picture of the present beside the 
whole picture of the past to realize what the 
contrast meant for him. 

At length he gathered the bridle reins from 
the neck of his. old horse and turned his head 
homeward. As he rode slowly on, every spot 
gave up its memories. He dismounted when 
he came to the cattle and walked among them, 
stroking their soft flanks and feeling in the 
palm of his hand the rasp of their tongues; on 
his sideboard at home was many a silver cup 
which told of premiums at the great fairs. It 
was in this very pond that as a boy he had 
learned to swim on a cherry rail. When he en- 
tered the woods, the sight of the walnut-trees 
and the hickory-nut trees, loaded on the top- 
most branches, gave him a sudden pang. Be- 
yond the woods he came upon the garden, 
which he had kept as his mother had left it,— 
an old-fashioned garden with an arbor in the 
center, covered with Isabella grape-vines on 
one side and Catawba on the other; with 
walks branching thence in four directions, and 
along them beds of jump-up-Johnnies, sweet- 
williams, daffodils, sweet-peas, larkspur, and 
thyme, flags and the sensitive plant, celestial 
and maiden’s-blush roses. He stopped and 
looked over the fence at the very spot where 
he had found his mother on the day when the 
news of the battle came. She had been kneel- 
ing, trowel in hand, driving away vigorously at 
the loamy earth, and, as she saw him coming, 
had risen and turned towards him her face with 
the ancient pink bloom on her clear cheeks 
and the light of a pure, strong soul in her 
gentle eyes. Overcome by his emotions, he 
had blindly faltered out the words, “ Mother, 
John was among the killed!” For a moment 
she had looked at him as though stunned by 
a blow. Then a violent flush had overspread 
her features, and then an ashen pallor; after 
which, with a sudden proud dilating of her 
formas though with joy,she had sunk down like 
the tenderest of her lily-stalks, cut from its root. 

Beyond the garden he came to the empty 
cabin and the great woodpile. At this hour it 
used to be a scene of hilarious activity,—the 
little negroes sitting perched in chattering 
groups on the topmost logs or playing leap- 
frog in the dust, while some picked up baskets 
of chips or dragged a back-log into the cabins. 

At last he drew near the wooden stiles 
and saw the large house of which he was the 
solitary occupant. What darkened rooms 
and noiseless halls! What beds, all ready, 
that nobody now came to sleep in, and cush- 
ioned old chairs that nobody rocked! The 
house and the contents of its attic, presses, 
and drawers could have told much of the 
history of Kentucky from almost its begin- 
ning; for its foundations had been laid by his 
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father near the beginning of the century, and 
through its doors had passed a long train of 
forms, from the veterans of the Revolution to 
the soldiers of the civil war. Old coats hung 
up in closets; old dresses folded away in 
drawers; saddle-bags and buckskin-leggins ; 
hunting-jackets, powder-horns, and militia- 
men hats; looms and knitting-needles ; snuff- 
boxes and reticules,— what a treasure-house 
of the past it was! And now the only thing 
that had the springs of life within its bosom 
was the great, sweet-voiced clock, whose 
faithful face had kept unchanged amidst all 
the swift pageantry of changes. 

He dismounted at the stiles and handed the 
reins to a gray-haired negro, who had hobbled 
up to receive them with a smile and a gesture 
of the deepest respect. 

“ Peter,” he said very simply, “ I am going 
to sell the place and move to town. I can’t 
live here any longer.” 

With these words he passed through the 
yard-gate, walked slowly up the broad pave- 
ment, and entered the house. 


MUSIC NO MORE, 


On the disappearing form of the colonel 
was fixed an ancient pair of eyes that looked 
out at him from behind a still more ancient 
pair of silver-rimmed spectacles with an ex- 
pression of indescribable solicitude and love. 
These eyes were set in the head of an old 
gentleman — for such he was — named Peter 
Cotton, who was the only one of the colonel’s 
former slaves that had remained inseparable 
from his person and his altered fortunes. In 
early manhood Peter had been a wood-chop- 
per; but he had one day had his leg broken by 
the limb of a falling tree, and afterwards, out of 
consideration for his limp, had been made su- 
pervisor of the woodpile, gardener, and a sort 
of nondescript servitor of his master’s luxuri- 
ous needs, Nay, in larger and deeper char- 
acters must his history be writ, he having been, 
in days gone by, one of those ministers of the 
gospel whom conscientious Kentucky mas- 
ters often urged to the exercise of spiritual 
functions in behalf of their benighted people. 
In course of preparation for this august work, 
Peter had learned to read and had come to 
possess a well-chosen library of three several 
volumes,— Webster’s Spelling-Book, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and the Bible. But even these un- 
usual acquisitions he deemed not enough ; 
for being touched with a spark of poetic fire 
from heaven, and enthused by the African’s 
fondness for all that is conspicuous in dress, 
he had conceived for himself the creation of 
a unique garment which should symbolize in 
perfection the claims and consolations of his 
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apostolic office. This was nothing less than a 
sacred blue-jeans coat that he had had his old 
mistress make him, with very long and spa- 
cious tails, whereon, at his further direction, 
she embroidered sundry texts of Scripture 
which it pleased him to regard as the fit visi- 
ble annunciations of his holy calling. And in- 
asmuch as his mistress, who had had the coat 
woven on her own looms, from the wool of 
her finest sheep, was, like other gentlewomen 
of her time, rarely skilled in the accomplish- 
ments of the needle, and was moreover in full 
sympathy with the piety of his intent, she 
wrought of these passages a border enriched 
with such intricate curves, marvelous flour- 
ishes, and harmonious letterings, that Solo- 
mon never reflected the glory in which Peter 
was arrayed whenever he put it on. For after 
much prayer that the Almighty wisdom would 
aid his reason in the difficult task of selecting 
the most appropriate texts, Peter had chosen 
seven — one for each day in the week — with 
such tact and no doubt heavenly guidance, 
that when braided together they did truly 
constitute an eloquent epitome of Christian 
duty, hope, and pleading. 

From first to last they were as follows: 
“ Woe is unto me if I preach not the gos- 
pel”; “ Servants, be obedient to them that are 
your masters according to the flesh ” ; “ Come 
unto me, ail ye that labor and are heavy 
laden ”; “ Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin” ; 
“ Now abideth faith, hope, and charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity” ; 
“ [ would not have you to be ignorant, breth- 
ren, concerning them which are asleep ” ; “ For 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” 

This concatenation of texts Peter wished 
to have duly solemnized, and therefore, when 
the work was finished, further requested his 
mistress to close the entire chain with the 
word “ Amen,” introduced in some suitable 
place; but this gave rise to a rather unfortu- 
nate effect ; for since, in the disposition of the 
various passages over the skirts, the final word 
of the last quotation had fallen a little to one 
side of the central line of his back, when this 
additional word was wrought in, it filled a va- 
cant spot in the middle of his coat-tails, just 
half-way between the brass buttons and the 
hem; so that any one standing full in Peter’s 
rear could but marvel to see clearly from that 
point only this word, so awful and so unac- 
countably placed : 


AMEN, 


Panoplied in this robe of righteousness, and 
with a worn leathern Bible in his hand, Peter 
used to go around of Sundays, and during the 
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week by night, preaching from cabin to cabin 
the gospel of his heavenly Master. 

The angriest lightnings of the sultriest skies 
often played amidst the awful darkness upon 
those sacred coat-tails and around that girdle 
of everlasting texts, as though the evil spirits 
of the air would fain have burnt them and 
scattered their ashes on the roaring winds. 
The slow-sifting snows of winter whitened 
them as though to chill their spiritual fires; 
but winter and summer, year after year, in 
weariness of body, often in sore distress of 
mind, for miles along this lonely road and for 
miles across that rugged way, Peter trudged 
on and on, withal perhaps as meek a spirit as 
ever grew footsore in the paths of its Master 
since inspired feet trod for the last time the 
hills of the Holy Land. Many a poor over- 
burdened slave took fresh heart and strength 
from the sight of that celestial raiment ; many 
a stubborn, rebellious spirit, whose flesh but 
lately quivered under the lash, was brought 
low by its humble teaching ; many a worn-out 
old frame, racked with pain in its last illness, 
pressed a fevered lip to its hopeful hem; and 
many a dying eye closed in death peacefully 
fixed on its immortal pledges. 

When Peter started abroad, if a storm 
threatened, he carried an old cotton umbrella 
of immense size; and as the storm burst, he 
gathered the tails of his coat carefully up un- 
der his arm-pits that they might be kept dry. 
Or if caught by a tempest without his um- 
brella, he would take his coat off and roll it 
up inside out, leaving his body exposed to the 
fury of the elements. No care, however, could 
keep it from growing old and worn and faded; 
and when the slaves were set free and he was 
called upon by the interposition of Providence 
to lay it finally aside, it was covered by many a 
patch and stain as proofs of its devoted usage. 

One after another the colonel’s old servants, 
gathering their children about them, had left 
him, to begin their new life. He bade them 
alla kind good-bye, and into the palm of each 
silently pressed some token that he knew 
would ‘soon be needed. But no inducement 
could make Peter or Phillis, his wife, budge 
from their cabin. “Go, Peter! Go, Phillis!” 
the colonel had said time and again. “No 
one is happier that you are free than I am; 
and you can call on me for what you need to 
set you up in business.” But Peter and Phillis 
asked to stay with him. Then suddenly, sev- 
eral months before the time at which this 
sketch opens, Phillis had died, leaving the 
colonel and Peter as the only relics of that 
populous life which had once filled the house 
and the cabins. The colonel had succeeded 
in hiring a woman to do Phillis’s work; but 
her presence was a strange note of discord in 
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the old domestic harmony, and only saddened 
the recollections of its vanished peace. 

Peter had a short, stout figure, dark-brown 
skin, smooth-shaven face, eyes round, deep- 
set and wide apart, and a short, stub nose 
which dipped suddenly into his head, making 
it easy for him to wear the silver-rimmed spec- 
tacles left him by his old mistress. A peculiar 
conformation of the muscles between the eyes 
and the nose gave him the quizzical expression 
of one who is about to sneeze, and this was 
heightened by a twinkle in the-eyes which 
seemed caught from the shining of an inner 
sun upon his tranquil heart. 

Sometimes, however, his face grew sad 
enough. It was sad on this afternoon, as has 
been said, while he watched the colonel walk 
slowly up the pavement, well overgrown with 
weeds, and enter the house, which the set- 
ting sun touched with the last radiance of the 
finished day. 


NEW LIFE. 


AsBoutT two years after the close of the war, 
therefore, the colonel and Peter were to be 
found in the city, ready to turn over a new 
leaf in the volumes of their lives, which al- 
ready had an old-fashioned binding, a some- 
what musty odor, and but few written leaves 
remaining. 

After a long, dry summer you may have 
seen two gnarled old apple-trees, that stood 
with interlocked arms on the western slope 
of some quiet hill-side, make a melancholy 
show of blooming out again in the autumn of 
the year and dallying with the idle buds that 
mock their sapless branches. Much the same 
was the belated, fruitless efflorescence of the 
colonel and Peter. 

The colonel had no business habits, no po- 
litical ambition, no wish to grow richer. He 
was too old for society, and without near fam- 
ily ties. For some time he wandered through 
the streets like one lost,—sick with yearning 
for the fields and woods, for his cattle, for fa- 
miliar faces. He haunted Cheapside and the 
court-house square, where the farmers always 
assembled when they came to town; and if his 
eye lighted on one, he would button-hole him 
on the street-corner and lead him into a gro- 
cery and sit down for a quiet chat. Sometimes 
he would meet an aimless, melancholy wan- 
derer like himself, and the two would go off 
and discuss over and over again their departed 
days; and several times he came unexpectedly 
upon some of his old servants who had fallen 
into bitter want, and who more than repaid 
him for the help he gave by contrasting the 
hardships of a life of freedom with the ease 
of their shackled years. 

In the course of time, he could but observe 
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that human life in the town was reshaping 
itself slowly and painfully, but with resolute 
energy. The colossal structure of slavery had 
fallen, scattering its ruins far and wide over 
the State; but out of the very débris was be- 
ing taken the material to lay the deeper foun- 
dations of the new social edifice. Men and 
women as old as he were beginning life over 
and trying to fit themselves for it by changing 
the whole attitude and habit of their minds,— 
by taking on a new heart and spirit. But when 
a great building falls, there is always some 
rubbish, and the colonel and others like him 
were part of this. Henceforth they possessed 
only an antiquarian sort of interest, like the 
stamped bricks of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Nevertheless he made a show of doing 
something, and in a year or two opened on 
Cheapside a store for the sale of hardware and 
agriculturalimplements. Heknew more about 
the latter than anything else; and, further- 
more, he secretly felt that a business of this 
kind would enable him to establish in town a 
kind of headquarters for the farmers. His ac- 
count books were to be kept on a system of 
twelve months’ credit; and he mentally re- 
solved that if one of his customers could n’t 
pay then, he should have another year’s time. 
Business began slowly. The farmers dropped 
in and found a good lounging-place. On 
county-court days, which were great market- 
days for the sale of sheep, horses, mules, and 
cattle in front of the colonel’s door, they 
swarmed in from the hot sun and sat around 
on the counter and the plows and machines 
till the entrance was blocked to other cus- 
tomers. When a customer did come in, the 
colonel, who was probably talking with some 
old acquaintance, would tell him just to look 
around and pick out what he wanted and the 
price would be all right. If one of those ac- 
quaintances asked for a pound of nails, the 
colonel would scoop up some ten pounds and 
say, “I reckon that ’s about a pound, Tom.” 
He had never seen a pound of nails in his life ; 
and if one had been weighed on his scales, he 
would have said the scales were wrong. He 
had no great idea of commercial dispatch. 
One morning a lady came in for some carpet 
tacks, an article that he had overlooked. But 
he at once sent off an order for enough to have 
tacked a carpet pretty well all over Kentucky ; 
and when they came, two weeks later, he told 
Peter to take her up a double-handful with 
his compliments. He had laid in, however, 
an ample and especially fine assortment of 
pocket-knives, for that instrument had always 
been to him one of gracious and very winning 
qualities. Then when a friend dropped in he 
would say, “ General, don’t you need a new 
pocket-knife?” and, taking out one, would’ 
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open all the blades and commend the metal and 
the handle. ‘The “ general” would inquire the 
price, and the colonel, having shut the blades, 
would hand it to him, saying in a careless, 
fond way, “I reckon I won’t charge you any- 
thing for that.” His mind could not come 
down to the low level of such ignoble barter, 
and he gave away the whole case of knives. 

‘These were the pleasanter aspects of his 
business life, which did not lack as well its 
tedium and crosses. Thus there were many 
dark stormy days when no one he cared to 
see came in; and he then became rather 
a pathetic figure, wandering absently around 
amidst the symbols of his past activity, and 
stroking the plows, like dumb companions. 
Or he would stand at the door and look 
across at the old court-house, where he had 
seen many a slave sold and had listened to 
the great Kentucky orators. Once, too, while 
he was deep in conversation, a brisk young 
farmer drove up to the door in a sulky and 
called in pretty sharply that he wanted him to 
go out and set up a machine. The colonel’s 
mind just then was busy with certain scenes 
of great power in his own past life, and had 
swelled to the old heroic proportions ; where- 
fore, burning over the indignity, he seized an 
ax-handle and started out in a manner that 
led the young man to drive quickly away. 

But what hurt him most was the talk of the 
newer farming and the abuse of the old which 
he was forced to hear; and he generally re- 
fused to handle the improved implements and 
mechanical devices by which labor and waste 
were to be saved, 

Altogether he grew tired of “the thing,” 
and sold out at the end of the year with a loss 
of over a thousand dollars, though he insisted 
he had done a good business. 

As he was then seen much on the streets 
again and several times heard to make re- 
marks in regard to the sidewalks, gutters, and 
crossings, when they happened to be in bad 
condition, the “‘ Daily Press” one morning pub- 
lished a card stating that if Colonel Romulus 
Fields would consent to make the race for 
mayor he would receive the support of many 
Democrats, adding a tribute to his virtues and 
his influential past. It touched the colonel, and 
he walked down town with a rather command- 
ing figure. But it pained him to see how many 
of his acquaintances returned his salutations 
very coldly; and just as he was passing the 
Northern Bank he met the young opposition 
candidate,— a little red-haired fellow, walking 
between two ladies, with a rose-bud in his but- 
ton-hole,— who refused to speak at all, but 
made the ladies laugh by some remark he ut- 
tered as the colonel passed. ‘The card had been 
inserted humorously, but he took it seriously ; 
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and when his friends found this out, they ral- 
lied round him. The day of election drew 
near. They told him he would have to buy 
votes. He said he would n’t buy a vote to 
be mayor of the New Jerusalem. They told 
him he must “mix” and “treat.” He refused. 
Foreseeing he had no chance, they besought 
him to withdraw. He said he would not. 
They told him he would n’t poll twenty votes. 
He replied that ove would satisfy him, pro- 
vided it was neither begged nor bought. When 
his defeat was announced he accepted it as 
another evidence that he had no part in the 
newer day, and regretted it only because there 
was thus lost to him another chance of re- 
deeming his idleness. 

A sense of this weighed heavily on him at 
times; but it is not likely that he realized how 
pitifully he was undergoing a moral shrinkage 
in consequence of mere disuse. Actually, ex- 
tinction had set in with him long prior to dis- 
solution, and he was dead years before his 
heart ceased beating. The very basic virtues 
on which had rested his once spacious and 
stately character were now but the moldy 
corner-stones of a crumbling ruin. 

It was a subtle evidence of deterioration in 
manliness that he had taken to dress. When 
he had lived in the country, he had never 
dressed up unless he came to town. When he 
had moved to town, he thought he must re- 
main dressed up all the time; and this fact 
first fixed his attention on a matter which after- 
wards began to be loved for its own sake. 
Usually he wore a Derby hat, a black diago- 
nal coat, gray trousers, and a white necktie. 
But the article of attire in which he took chief 
pleasure was hose; and the better to show the 
gay colors of these, he wore low-cut shoes of 
the finest calf-skin, turned up at the toes. Thus 
his feet kept pace with the present, however 
far his head may have lagged in the past; and 
it may be that this stream of fresh fashions, 
flowing perennially over his lower extremities 
like water about the roots of a tree, kept him 
from drying up altogether. Peter always pol- 
ished his shoes with too much blacking, per- 
haps thinking that the more the blacking the 
greater the proof of love. He wore his clothes 
about a season and a half— having several 
suits—and then passed them on to Peter, who, 
foreseeing the joy of such an inheritance, bought 
no new ones. In the act of transferring them 
the colonel made no comment until he came 
to the hose, from which he seemed unable to 
part without a final tribute of esteem, as: 
“These are fine, Peter”; or, “ Peter, these 
are nearly as good as new.” Thus Peter too 
was dragged through the whims of fashion. 
To have seen the colonel walking about his 
grounds and garden followed by Peter, just a 

















year and a half behind in dress and a yard and 
a half behind in space, one might well have 
taken the rear figure for the colonel’s double, 
slightly the worse for wear, somewhat shrunken, 
and cast into a heavy shadow. 

Time hung so wearily on his hands at night 
that he added a dress-coat to his wardrobe 
and accepted the first invitation to an evening 
party. While dressing he asked Peter nervously 
a great many times how he looked, in order to 
be soothed by the assurances of that partial 
critic. But his heart sank before he reached 
his hostess’s, and he spent most of the evening 
in the gentlemen’s room, bewildered and with 
a sense of loneliness. He had touched the new 
human life around him at various points: as 
he now stretched out his arms towards its so- 
ciety, for the first time he completely realized 
how far removed it was from him. Here he 
saw a younger generation,—the flowers of 
the new social order,— sprung from the very 
soil of fraternal battle-fields, but blooming to- 
gether as the emblems of oblivious peace. He 
saw fathers, who had fought madly on oppo- 
site sides, talking quietly in corners as they 
watched their children dancing, or heard them 
toasting their old generals and their campaigns 
and the newer day over their champagne in 
the supper-room. He was glad of it all; but 
it made him feel, at the same time, that, instead 
of treading the velvety floors, he ought to step 
up and take his place among the canvases of 
old-time portraits that looked down from the 
walls. The dancing he had done had been 
perfected not under the blinding glare of gas- 
light, but by the glimmer of tallow-dips and 
star-candles and the ruddy glow of cavernous 
firesides,—not to the accompaniment of an 
orchestra of wind-instruments and strings, but 
to a chorus of girls’ sweet voices, as they trod 
simpler measures, or to the maddening sway 
of a gray-haired negro fiddler standing on a 
chair in the chimney corner. Still, it is signifi- 
cant to note that his saddest thought, long after 
leaving, was that his shirt bosom had not lain 
down smooth, but stuck out like a huge cracked 
egg-shell; and that when, in imitation of the 
others, he had laid his white silk handkerchief 
across his bosom inside his vest, it had slipped 
out during the evening and had been found 
by him, on confronting a mirror, flapping over 
his stomach like a little white masonic apron. 

Peter, meantime, had been finding out that 
his occupation too was gone. 

Soon after moving to town, he had tendered 
his pastoral services to one of the fashionable 
churches of the city,— not because it was fash- 
ionable, but because it wasmade up of his breth- 
ren. In reply he was invited to preach a trial 
sermon, which he did with gracious unction. 
It was a strange scene, as one calm Sunday 
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morning he stood on the edge of the pulpit, 
dressed in a suit of the colonel’s old clothes, with 
one hand in his trousers pocket, and his lame 
leg set a little forward at an angle familiar to 
those who know the statues of Henry Clay. 

How self-possessed he seemed, yet with 
what a rush of memories did he pass his eyes 
slowly over that vast assemblage of his eman- 
cipated people! With what feelings must he 
have contrasted those silk hats, and walking- 
canes, and broadcloths; those gloves and 
satins, laces and feathers, jewelry and fans — 
that whole many-colored panorama of life — 
with the weary, sad, and sullen audiences that 
had often heard him of old under the forest 
trees or by the banks of some turbulent 
stream ! 

In a voice husky, but heard beyond the 
flirtation of the uttermost pew, he took his 
text: “Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin.” 
From this he tried to preach a new sermon, 
suited to the newer day. ‘But several times 
the thoughts of the past were too much for 
him, and he broke down with emotion. The 
next day a grave committee waited on him 
and reported that the sense of the congrega- 
tion was to call a colored gentleman from 
Louisville. Private objections to Peter were 
that he had a broken leg, wore Colonel Fields’s 
second-hand clothes, which were too big for 
him, preached in the old-fashioned way, and 
lacked self-control and repose of manner. 

Peter accepted his rebuff as sweetly as Soc- 
rates might have done. Humming the burden 
of an old hymn, he took his righteous coat 
from a nail in the wall and folded it away in 
a little brass-nailed deer-skin trunk, laying 
over it the spelling-book and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, which he hadceased toread. Thence- 
forth his relations to his people were never 
intimate, and even from the other servants of 
the colonel’s household he stood apart. In 
paying them, the colonel would sometimes say, 
“ Peter, I reckon I ’d better begin to pay you 
a salary; that’s the style now.” But Peter 
would turn off, saying he did n’t “ have no use 
fur no salary.” 

Thus both of them dropped more and more 
out of life, but as they did so, only drew more 
and more closely to each other. The colonel 
had bought a home on the edge of the town, 
with some ten acres of beautiful ground sur- 
rounding. A high osage-orange hedge shut it 
in, and forest trees, chiefly maples and elms, 


“gave to the lawn and house abundant shade. 


Wild-grape vines, the Virginia creeper, and the 
climbing oak swung their long festoons from 
summit to summit, while honeysuckles, clem- 
atis, and the Mexican vine clambered over 
arbors and trellises, or along the chipped stone 
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of the low, old-fashioned house. Just outside 
the door of the colonel’s bedroom slept an 
ancient sun-dial. 

The place seemed always in half-shadow, 
with hedge rows of box, clumps of dark holly, 
darker firs half a century old, and aged, crape- 
like cedars. 

It was in the seclusion of this retreat, which 
looked almost like a wild bit of country set 
down on the edge of the town, that the colonel 
and Peter spent more of their time as they fell 
farther in the rear of onward events. There 
were no such flower-gardens in the city, and 
pretty much the whole town went thither for 
its flowers, preferring them to those that were 
to be had for a price at the nurseries. There 
was perhaps a suggestion of pathetic humor 
in the fact that it should have called on the 
colonel and Peter, themselves so nearly de- 
funct, to give the flowers for so many funer- 
als; but, it is certain, almost weekly the two 
old gentlemen received this chastening ad- 
monition of their all-but-spent mortality, The 
colonel cultivated the rarest fruits also, and 
had under glass varieties that were not friendly 
to the climate; so that by means of the fruits 
and flowers there was established a pleasant 
social bond with many who otherwise would 
never have sought them out. But others came 
for better reasons. To a few deep-seeing eyes 
the colonel and Peter were momentous figures, 
disappearing types of aonce vast socialsystem, 
ruined landmarks on a fading historic land- 
scape, and their devoted friendship was the last 
steady burning-down of that pure flame of 
love which can never again shine out in the 
future of the two races. Hence a softened 
charm invested the drowsy quietude of that 
shadowy paradise in which the old master 
without a slave and the old slave without a 
master still kept up a brave pantomime of their 
obsolete relations. No one ever saw in their 
intercourse aught but the finest courtesy, the 
most delicate consideration. The very tones 
of their voices in addressing each other were 
as good as sermons on gentleness, their anti- 
quated playfulness as melodious as the babble 
of distant water. To be near them was to be 
exorcised of evil passions. The sun of their 
day had indeed long since set ; but, like twin 
clouds lifted high and motionless into some far 
quarter of the gray twilight skies, they were 
still radiant with the glow of the invisible orb. 

Henceforth the colonel’s appearances in 
public were few and regular. He went to 
church on Sundays, where he sat on the edge 
of the choir in the center of the building, and 
sang an ancient bass of his own improvisation 
to the older hymns, and glanced furtively 
around to see whether any one noticed that 
he could not sing the new ones. At the Sun- 
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day-school picnics the committee of arrange- 
ments allowed him to carve the mutton, and 
after dinner to swing the smallest children 
gently beneath the trees. He was seen on 
Commencement Day at Morrison Chapel, 
where he always gave his bouquet to the val- 
edictorian, whose address he preferred to any 
of the others. In the autumn he might some- 
times be noticed sitting high up in the am- 
phitheater at the fair and looking over into 
the ring where the judges were grouped around 
the music-stand. Once he had been a judge 
himself, with a blue ribbon in his button-hole, 
while the band played “Sweet Alice, Ben 
Bolt,” and “ Gentle Annie.” The ring seemed 
full of young men now, and no one thought 
of offering him the privileges of the grounds. 
In his day the great feature of the exhibition 
had been cattle; now everything was turning 
into a horse show. He was always glad to get 
home again to Peter, his true yoke-fellow. For 
just as two old oxen—one white and one 
black — that have long toiled under the same 
yoke will, when turned out to graze at last in 
the widest pasture, come and put themselves 
horn to horn and flank to flank, so the colonel 
and Peter were never so happy as when rumi- 
nating side by side. 


NEW LOVE, 


In their eventless life the slightest incident 
acquired the importance of a history. Thus, 
one day in June, Peter discovered a young 
couple love-making in theshrubbery, and with 
the deepest agitation reported the fact to the 
colonel. Never before, probably, had the flut- 
tering of the dear god’s wings brought more 
dismay than to these ancient involuntary 
guardsmen of his hiding-place. The colonel 
was at first for breaking up what he considered 
a piece of underhand proceedings, but Peter 
reasoned stoutly that if the pair were driven 
out they would simply go to some other re- 
treat; and without getting the approval of 
his conscience to this view, the colonel con- 
tented himself with merely repeating that they 
ought to go straight and tell the girl’s parents. 
Those parents lived just across the street out- 
side his grounds. The young lady he knew 
very well himself, having a few years before 
given her the privilege of making herself 
at home among his flowers. It certainly 
looked hard to drive her out now, just when 
she was making the best possible use of his 


‘kindness. Moreover, Peter walked down street 


and ascertained that the young fellow was an 
energetic farmer living a few miles from town 
and son of one of the colonel’s former friends; 
on both of which accounts the latter’s heart 
went out to him. So when, a few days later, 
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PETER’S LOVE-STORY. 


the colonel, followed by Peter, crept up breath- 
lessly and peeped through the bushes at the 
pair strolling along the shady perfumed walks, 
and so plainly happy in that happiness which 
comes but once in a lifetime, they not only 
abandoned the idea of betraying the secret, 
but ever afterwards kept away from that part 
of the grounds, lest they should be an inter- 
ruption. 

“ Peter,” stammered the colonel, who had 
been trying to get the words out for three 
days, “ do you suppose he has already — asked 
her?” 

“Some ’s pow’ful quick on de trigger, en 
some ’s mighty slow,” replied Peter, neutrally. 
“in some,” he added exhaustively, “ don’ use 
de trigger ’t all!” 

“T always thought there had to be asking 
done by somebody,” remarked the colonel, a 
little vaguely. 

VoL. XXXV.— 130. 


“T nuver axed Phillis!” exclaimed Peter, 
with a certain air of triumph. 

“ Did Phillis ask you, Peter?” inquired the 
colonel, blushing and confidential. 

“ No, no, Marse Rom! I could n’t er stood 
dat from no ’oman!” replied Peter, laughing 
and shaking his head. 

The colonel was sitting on the stone steps 
in front of the house, and Peter stood below, 
leaning against a Corinthian column, hat in 
hand, as he went on to tell his love-story. 

“ Hit all happ’n dis way, Marse Rom. We 
wuz gwine have pra’r-meetin’, en | ‘lowed to 
walk home wid Phillis en ax ’er on de road. 
I been ‘lowin’ to ax ’er heap o’ times befo’, 
but I ain’ jes nuver done so. So I says to my- 
se’f, says I, ‘I jes mek my sermon to-night 
kiner lead up to whut I gwine tell Phillis on 
de road home.’ So I tuk my tex’ from de //’ 
tail o’ my coat: ‘ De greates’ o’ dese is char- 
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ity’; caze I knowed charity wuz same ez love. 
En all de time I wuz preachin’ an’ glorifyin’ 
charity en identifyin’ charity wid love, I 
could n’ he’p thinkin’ ’bout what I gwine say 
to Phillis onde road home. Dat mek me feel 
better; en de better I fee/, de better I preach, 
so hit boun’ to mek my /eahehs teel better 
likewise,— Phillis ’mong um. So Phillis she 
jes sot dah listenin’ en listenin’ en lookin’ like 
we wuz a’ready on de road home, till I got so 
wuked up in my feelin’s I jes knowed de time 
wuz come. By en by, I had n’ mo’’n done 
preachin’ en wuz lookin’ roun’ to git my Bible 
en my hat, ’fo’ up popped dat big Charity 
Green, who been settin’ ’longside o’ Phillis en 
tekin’ ev’y las’ thing I said to Herse’f. En she 
tuk hole o’ my han’ en squeeze it, en say she 
felt mos’ like shoutin’, En ’fo’ 1 knowed it, 
I jes see Phillis wrap ’er shawl roun’ ’er head 
en tu’n ’er nose up at me right quick en flip 
out de dooh. De dogs howl mighty mou’nful 
when I walk home by myse’f da¢ night,” added 
Peter, laughing to himself, “en I ain’ preach 
dat sermon no mo’ tell atter me en Phillis wuz 
married. 

“ Hit wuz long time,” he continued, “ ’fo’ 
Phillis come to heah me preach any mo’. But 
‘long bout de nex’ fall we had big meetin’, 
en heap mo’ ’um j’ined. But Phillis, she ain’t 
nuver j’ined yit. I preached mighty nigh all 
roun’ my coat-tails till I say to myse’f, D’ 
ain’t but one tex’ lef’, en I jes got to fetch ’er 
wid dat! De text wuz on de right tail o’ my 
coat: ‘Come unto me, all ye dat labor en 
is heavy laden.’ Hit wuz a ve’y momentous 
sermon, en all ‘long I jes see Phillis wras’lin’ 
wid ’erse’f, en I say, ‘She got to come ds 
night, de Lohd he’pin’ me.’ En | had n’ 
mo’ ’n said de word, ’fo’ she jes walked down 
en guv me ’er han’. Den we had de baptizin’ 
in Elkhorn Creek, en de watter wuz deep en 
de curren’ tol’ble swif’. Hit look to me like 
dere wuz five hundred uv ’um on de creek 
side. By en by I stood on de edge o’ de 
watter, en Phillis she come down to let me 
baptize ’er. En me en ’er j’ined han’s en 
waded out in the creek, mighty slow, caze 
Phillis did n’ have no shot roun’ de bottom 
uv ’er dress, en it kep’ floatin’ on top de wat- 
ter till I pushed it down. But by en by we 
got ’way out in de creek, en bof uv us wuz 
tremblin’. En I says to ’er ve’y kin’ly, ‘ When 
I put you un’er de watter, Phillis, you mus’ 
try en hole yo’se’f stiff, so I can lif’ you up 
easy.’ But [ had n’t mo’ ’n jes got ’er laid 
back over de watter ready to souze ’er un’er 
when ’er feet flew up off de bottom uv de 
creek, en when I retched out to fetch ’er up, 
I stepped in a hole; en ’fo’ I knowed it, we 
wuz flounderin’ roun’ in de watter, en de 
hymn dey was singin’ on de bank sounded 





mighty confused-like. En Phillis she swal- 
lowed some watter, en all ’t oncet she jes 
grap me right tight roun’ de neck, en said 
mighty quick, says she,‘ I gwine marry who- 
ever gits me out’n dis yere watter!’ 

“ En by en by, when me en ’er wuz walkin 
up de bank o’ de creek, drippin’ all over, I 
says to ’er, says I: 

*¢ Does you ’member whut you said back 
yon’er in de watter, Phillis?’ 

“«T ain’ out’n no watter yit,’ says she, ve’y 
contemptuous. 

“*When does you consider yo’se’f out’n 
de watter ?’ says I, ve’y humble. 

“«« When I get dese soakin’ clo’es off’n my 
back,’ says she. 

“ Hit wuz good dark when we got home, 
en atter a while I crope up to de dooh o’ 
Phillis’s cabin en put my eye down to de key- 
hole, en see Phillis jes settin’ ’fo’ dem blazin’ 
walnut logs dressed up in ’er new red linsey 
dress, en ’er eyes shinin’. En I shuk so I 
’mos’ faint. Den I tap easy on de dooh, en 
say in a mighty tremblin’ tone, says I: 

“«¢ Ts you out’n de watter yit, Phillis ?’ 

“*¢T got on dry dress,’ says she. 

“* Does you ’member what you said back 
yon’er in de watter, Phillis ?’ says I. 

““¢ De latch-string on de outside de dooh,’ 
says she, mighty sof’. 

“En I walked in.” 

As Peter drew near the end of this remi- 
niscence, his voice sank to a key of inimitable 
tenderness; and when it was ended, the ensu- 
ing silence was broken by his merely adding : 

“Phillis been dead heap o’ years now”; 
after which he turned away. 

This recalling of the scenes of a time long 
gone by may have awakened in the breast 
of the colonel some gentle memory; for after 
Peter was gone he continued to sit awhile 
in silent musing. Then getting up, he walked 
in the falling twilight across the yard and 
through the gardens until he came to a se- 
cluded spot in the most distant corner. There 
he stooped or rather knelt down and passed 
his hands, as though with mute benediction, 
over a little bed of old-fashioned China pinks. 
When he had moved in from the country he 
had brought nothing away from his mother’s 
garden but these, and in all the years since 
no one had ever pulled them, as Peter well 
knew; for one day the colonel had said, with 
his face turned away: 

*“* Let them have all the flowers they want; 
but leave the pinks.” 

He continued kneeling over them now, 
touching them softly with his fingers, as though 
they were the fragrant, never-changing symbols 
of voiceless communion with his past. Still it 
may have been only the early dew of the even- 
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ing that glistened on them when he rose and 
slowly walked away, leaving but the pale 
moonbeams to haunt the spot. 

Certainly it was true that after this day he 
showed increasing concern in the young lovers 
who were holding clandestine meetings in his 
grounds. 

“ Peter,” he would say, “ why, if they love 
each other, do they not get married ? Some- 
thing may happen.” 

“1 been spectin’ some’n’ to happ’n fur some 
time, ez dey been quar'lin’ right smart lately,” 
replied Peter. 

Whether or not he was justified in this pre- 
diction, before the end of another week the 
colonel read a notice of their elopement and 
marriage ; and several days later he came up 
from down-town and told Peter that every- 
thing had been forgiven the young pair, who 
had gone to housekeeping in the country. It 
gave him pleasure to think he had helped to 
perpetuate the race of farmers. 


THE YEARNING PASSED AWAY. 


Ir was in the twilight of a late autumn day 
in the same year that nature gave the colonel 
the first direct intimation to prepare for the 
last summons. They had been passing along 
the garden walks, where a few pale flowers 
were trying to flourish up to the very winter’s 
edge, and where the dry leaves had gathered 
unswept and rustled beneath their feet. All 
at once the colonel turned to Peter, who was 
a yard and a half behind, as usual, and 
said: 

“ Give me your arm, Peter”; and thus the 
two, for the first time in all their lifetime walk- 
ing abreast, passed slowly on. 

“ Peter,” said the colonel gravely, a min- 
ute or two later, ““we are like two dried-up 
stalks of fodder. I wonder the Lord lets us 
live any longer.” 

“T reck’n He ’s managin’ to use us some 
way, or we would n’ be heah,” said Peter. 

“ Well, all I have to say is, that if He’s 
using me, He can’t be in much of a hurry for 
his work,” replied the colonel. 

“ He uses snails, en I £vow we ain’ ez slow 
ez dem,” argued Peter, composedly. 

“1 don’t know. I think a snail must have 
made more progress since the war than | 
have.” 

The idea of his uselessness seemed to weigh 
on him, for a little later he remarked, with a sort 
of mortified smile : 

“Do you think, Peter, that we would pass 
for what they call representative men of the 
New South ?” 

“We done had ow’ day, Marse Rom,” 
replied Peter. “We got to pass fur what 
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we wuz. Mebbe de Lohd ’s got mo’ use 
fur us yit ’n people has,” he added, after a 
pause. 

From this time on the colonel’s strength 
gradually failed him; but it was not until the 
following spring that the end came. A night 
or two before his death his mind wandered 
backward, after the familiar manner of the dy- 
ing, and his delirious dreams showed the shift- 
ing, faded pictures that renewed themselves 
for the last time on his wasting memory. It 
must have been that he was once more amidst 
the scenes of his active farm life, for his broken 
snatches of talk ran thus: 

“Come, boys, get your cradles! Look where 
the sun is! You are late getting to work this 
morning. That is the finest field of wheat in 
the county. Be careful about the bundles! 
Make them the same size and tie them tight. 
‘That swath is too wide, and you don’t hold your 
cradle right, Tom. . 

“Sell Peter! Sell Peter Cotton! No, sir! 
You might buy me some day and work me in 
your cotton-field ; but as long as he ’s mine, 
you can’t buy Peter, and you can’t buy any of 
my negroes. ... 

“ Boys! boys! If you don’t work faster, you 
won't finish this field to-day. . . . You’d bet- 
ter go in the shade and rest now. The sun’s 
very hot. Don’t drink too much ice-water. 
There ’s a jug of whisky in the fence-cor- 
ner. Give them a good dram around, and 
tell them to work slow till the sun gets 
lower.” . 

Once during the night a sweet smile played 
over his features as he repeated a few words 
that were part of an old rustic song and dance. 
Arranged, not as they now came broken and 
incoherent from his lips, but as he once had 
sung them, they were as follows: 

“O Sister Phoebe! How merry were we 
When we sat under the juniper-tree, 
The juniper-tree, heigho ! 
Put this hat on your head! Keep your head warm; 
Take a sweet kiss! It will do you no harm, 
Do you no harm, I know! ” 

After this he sank into a quieter sleep, but 
soon stirred with a look of intense pain. 

“Helen! Helen!” he murmured. “ Will 
you break your promise ? Have you changed 
in your feeling towards me? I have brought 
you the pinks. Won’t you take the pinks, 
Helen ?” 

Then he sighed as he added, * It was n’t her 
fault. If she had only known —” 

Who was the Helen of that far-away time ? 
Was this the colonel’s love-story ? How much 
remained untold ? 

But during all the night, whithersoever his 
mind wandered, at intervals it returned to 
the burden of a single strain,— the harvesting. 
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Towards daybreak he took it up again for the 
last time : 

“( boys, boys, deys/ If you don’t work 
faster you won’t finish the field to-day. Look 


how low the sunis! ... I am going to the 
house. They can’t finish the field to-day. 
Let them do what they can, but don’t let them 
work late. I want Peter to go to the house 
with me. Tell him to come on.” .. . 

In the faint gray of the morning, Peter, 
who had been watching by the bedside all 
night, stole out of the room, and going into 
the garden pulled a handful of pinks,— a thing 





he had never done before,— and, reéntering 
the colonel’s bedroom, put them in a vase 
near his sleeping face. Soon afterwards the 
colonel opened his eyes and looked around 
him. At the foot of the bed stood Peter, and 
on one side sat the physician and a friend. 
The night-lamp burned low, and through the 
folds of the curtains came the white light of 
early day. 

“ Put out the lamp and open the curtains,” 
he said feebly. “It’s day.” When they had 
drawn the curtains aside, his eyes fell on the 
pinks, sweet and fresh with the dew on them. 

















He stretched out his hand and touched them 
caressingly, and his eyes sought Peter’s with a 
look of grateful tenderness. 

“T want to be alone with Peter for a 
while,” he said, turning his face towards the 
others. 

When they were left alone, it was some 
minutes before they could speak. Peter, not 
knowing what he did, had gone to the window 
and hid himself behind the curtains, drawing 
them tightly around his form as though to 
shroud himself from the coming sorrow. 

At length the colonel said, “ Come here!” 

Peter, almost staggering forward, fell at the 
foot of the bed, and, clasping the colonel’s feet 
with one arm, pressed his cheek against them. 

** Come closer!” 

Peter crept on his knees and buried his head 
on the colonel’s thigh. 

“Come up here,—c/oser”,; and putting 
one arm around Peter’s neck he laid the other 
hand softly on his head, and looked long and 
tenderly into his eyes. 

“ Peter,” he said, with ineffable gentleness, 
“if I had served my Master as faithfully as 
you have served yours, I should not feel 
ashamed to stand in his presence.” 

“If my Marseter is ez mussiful to me ez you 
have been, he will save my soul in heaven.” 

“TI have fixed things so that you will be 
comfortable after I am gone. When your 
time comes, I should like you to be laid close 
tome. We can take the long sleep together. 
Are you willing ?” 

“ That ’s whar I want to be laid.” 

The colonel stretched out his hand to the 
vase, and, taking the bunch of pinks, said 
very calmly : 

“Leave these in my hand when I am 
dead; I’ll carry them with me.” A moment 
more, and he added: 

“Tf I should n’t wake up any more, good- 
bye, Peter!” 

“ Good-bye, Marse Rom!” 

And they shook hands. After this the col- 
onel lay back on the pillows. His soft, silvery 
hair contrasted strongly with his child-like, 

unspoiled, open face. To the day of his death, 

as is apt to be true of those who have lived 
pure lives but never married, he had a boyish 
strain in him,—a softness of nature, showing 
itself even now in the gentle expression of his 
mouth. His brown eyes had in them the 
same boyish look when, just as he was falling 
asleep, he scarcely opened them to say: 
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“ Pray, Peter.” 

Peter, on his knees, and looking across the 
colonel’s face towards the open door, through 
which the rays of the rising sun streamed in 
upon his hoary head, prayed, while the colonel 
fell asleep, adding a few words for himself now 
left alone. 

Several hours later, memory led the colonel 
back again through the dim gateway of the 
past, and out of that gateway his spirit finally 
took flight into the future. 

Peter lingered a year. The place went to 
the colonel’s sister, but he was allowed to re- 
main in his quarters. With much thinking of 
the past, his mind fell into a lightness and a 
weakness. Sometimes he would be heard 
crooning the burden of old hymns, or some- 
times seen sitting beside the old brass-nailed 
trunk, fumbling with the spelling-book and the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Often, too, he walked out 
to the cemetery on the edge of the town, and 
each time could hardly find the colonel’s grave 
amidst the multitude of the dead. One gusty 
day in spring, the Scotch sexton, busy with 
the blades of blue-grass springing from the 
animated mold, saw his familiar figure stand- 
ing motionless beside the colonel’s resting- 
place. He had taken off his hat — one of the 
colonel’s last bequests — and laid it on the 
colonel’s headstone. On his body he wore a 
strange coat of faded blue, patched and 
weather-stained and so moth-eaten that parts 
of the curious tails had dropped entirely away, 
In one hand he held an open Bible, and on a 
much-soiled page he was pointing with his 
finger to the following words : 

* T would not have you ignorant, brethren, 
concerning them which are asleep.” 

It would seem that, impelled by love and 
faith, and guided by his wandering reason, 
he had come forth to preach his last sermon 
on the immortality of the soul over the dust 
of his dead master, 

The sexton led him home, and soon after- 
wards a friend, who had loved them Both, 
laid him beside the colonel. 

It was perhaps fitting that his winding- 
sheet should be the vestment in which, years 
agone, he had preached to his fellow-slaves in 
bondage; for if it so be that the dead of this 
planet shall come forth from their graves clad 
in the trappings of mortality, then Peter should 
arise on the Resurrection Day wearing his old 
jeans coat. 

James Lane Allen, 
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The Opening of the Atlanta Campaign. 


IN the August Century General Joseph E. John- 
ston —clarum et venerabile nomen — writes : 

Cantey with his division arrived at Resaca that even- 
ing (7th} and was charged with the defense of the place. 
During the day our cavalry was driven from the ground 
west of Rocky-face through the gap. Grigsby’s brigade 
was placed near Dug Gap,— the remainder in front of 
our right. About 4 o'clock P. M. of the 8th, Geary's 
division of Hooker's corps attacked two regiments of 
Reynolds's Arkansas brigade guarding Dug Gap, They 
were soon joined by Grigsby’s brigade on foot. The in- 
creased sound of musketry indicated so sharp aconflictthat 
Lieutenant-General Hardee was requested to send Gran- 
bury’s Texan brigade to the help of our people, and to 
take command there himself. These accessions soon de- 
cided the contest, and the enemy was driven down the 
hill... . 

Information had been received of the arrival of the 
Army of the Tennessee in Snake Creek Gap, on the 8th. 
At night on the 9th General Cantey reported that he had 
been engaged with those troops until dark. Lieutenant- 
General Hood was dispatched to Resaca with three di- 
visions immediately. 

It so happened that the brigade of Kentucky cav- 
alry was present at Dug Gap and Snake Creek Gap, 
and that the regiment I commanded — the gth Ken- 
tucky Cavalry — was in front at both places; and it 
may not be improper-to put on record an account of 
those affairs, and thereby correct the unintentional 
mistakes in the meager statements given above. 

The-winter having ended and all possible prepara- 
tions having been made, the operations known as the 
Dalton-Atlanta campaign opened on May 5, 1864, by 
the advance of General Thomas on Tunnel Hill, and 
on May 7 the withdrawal of our forces within Mill 
Creek Gap marked the beginning of the long retreat. 
Including the corps of General Polk, then under 
orders to join him, General Johnston had under his 
command, available for strategic purposes, between 
65,000 and 70,000 men of all arms. It was a superb 
army of veterans, with implicit confidence in its gen- 
eral, and capable of great achievements. Deficient to 
a certain extent in supplies, it had enough for any 
possible movement its commander could order, Being 
a Confederate army, it necessarily was inferior to the 
army before it in numbers, equipment, and supplies. 
This was generally the case. It was necessarily so. With 
five millions to over twenty millions; with no market, 
no ships, no factories, no credit; against a people com- 
manding the sea, rich in all resources, and with all the 
world to buy from,— it was the fate of the Southern ar- 
mies to confront larger, better equipped, and admirably 
supplied armies. Unless we could by activity, audacity, 
aggressiveness, and skill overcome these advantages 
it was a mere matter of time as to the certain result. 
It was therefore the first requisite of a Confederate 
general that he should be willing to meet his antago- 
nist on these unequal terms, and on such terms make 
fight. He must of necessity take great risks and assume 
grave responsibilities. While these differences be- 
tween the two armies that confronted each other in the 
mountains of North Georgia existed, they were no 
greater than always existed, and for which every Con- 
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federate general must be presumed to have prepared. 
I repeat, it was a superb army. While it had met 
defeat, and knew what retreat meant, it had fought bat- 
tles which were, and are, among the bloodiest in all 
the annals of war; and it felt that under Johnston it 
could parallel Chickamauga and renew the glories of 
Shiloh, 

It lay behind an impassable ridge, through which, on 
its left flank, were only two accessible gaps,— Dug 
Gap, less than four miles south-west from Dalton, on 
the main road from Dalton to Lafayette, and perhaps 
six miles from Mill Creek Gap, and Snake Creek Gap, 
some eighteen miles south from Mill Creek Gap. With 
these gaps fortified, the left flank and rear of that army 
were absolutely safe; for while the Rocky-face and 
Chattooga ridges protected our flank, through these 
gaps we had access to attack the flank of the enemy 
if he attempted to make a march so far to the left and 
rear as to threaten our communication south of the 
Oostenaula or Coosa. These gaps were capable of easy 
and impregnable fortification. Dug Gap was a mere 
road cut out of the mountain-side, and really needed 
no breastworks, for the natural palisades and contour 
of the mountain rendered easy its defense by resolute 
men, Snake Creek Gap was a gorge apparently cut 
through the mountains by the creek which ran through 
it. It was a narrow defile between Milk Mountain and 
Horn Mountain, which are merely a prolongation of 
the Chattooga Mountains, and capable of impregnable 
defense. 

These gaps were well known to both armies. 
Through them ran public roads, and soldiers of both 
armies had marched through both. Late in February 
Dug Gap had been seized by an Indiana regiment and 
held until Cleburne retook it. As early as Febru- 
ary General Thomas, knowing that at that time Snake 
Creek Gap was unguarded, proposed a campaign, the 
plan being to attract General Johnston’s attention bya 
demonstration on Buzzard Roost, and to throw the 
main body of the army through Snake Creek Gap, 
and cut his communications between Dalton and the 
Oostenaula. 

Neither of these gaps was fortified,and on May 5, 
when the campaign opened, Dug Gap was guarded by 
a small command of Arkansas troops under Colonel 
Williamson, numbering perhaps 250, and Snake Creek 
Gap was left wholly unprotected. At Resaca, where 
the railroad crosses the Oostenaula, Cantey’s brigade 
was held on the evening of the 7th of May, on its 
route from Rome to Dalton. 

General Sherman had in hand for attack nearly 
100,000 men and 254 guns, divided into three armies,— 
the Army of the Cumberland, commanded by General 
Thomas, numbering 60,773; the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, General McPherson, 24,465; the Army of the 
Ohio, General Schofield, 13,559. It was asuperb army, 
admirably equipped, abundantly supplied, excellently 
led. It was veteran, and had known victory. It had 
pushed its antagonist out of Kentucky with the surren- 
der of Donelson; had captured Tennessee; captured 




















Vicksburg; repossessed the Mississippi River; driven 
its foe over Missionary Ridge in flight. It knew how 
to fight, and was willing to fight. 

On May 7 our cavalry was driven through Mill 
Creek Gap. On that night, after we had gone into 
camp, Colonel Grigsby, who commanded the Kentucky 
cavalry brigade, was ordered to send a regiment to 
the front of Dug Gap, to guard the approaches to it. 
In obedience to that order the 9th Kentucky Cav- 
alry passed over Rocky-face Ridge, and near to mid- 
night bivouacked on Mill Creek, about a mile from, and 
in front of, Dug Gap. Heavy picket lines were thrown 
out on all the roads leading down the valley. There 
were several of these roads, and scouts were sent out 
to ascertain the movements of the enemy. By daylight 
it was discovered that very large bodies of troops were 
moving down the valley on all the roads leading to the 
south. General McPherson had marched from Chatta- 
nooga to Rossville, thence west of Chickamauga Moun- 
tain to Shipp’s Gap and to Villanow, where the road 
forks,— one branch leading down the east foot of Tay- 
lor’s Ridge, the other leading across towards Rocky- 
face; this road again forks, one leading through Dug 
Gap, the other down the valley to Snake Creek Gap. 
Until McPherson reached Villanow it was only a con- 
jecture as to his course, and until the head of his col- 
umn turned towards Snake Creek Gap his destination 
was uncertain. His march was concealed by Hooker’s 
corps of the Army of the Cumberland, which corps, 
forming Thomas’s right, marching from Ringgold via 
Nickajack Gap and Trickum, hid the flank movement 
of McPherson. The plan was for Hooker to seize Dug 
Gap and push forward sufficiently to protect the flank 
of McPherson, and strike the flank of Johnston if he 
turned on McPherson; while McPherson, marching 
through Snake Creek Gap to Resaca, should not only 
destroy but hold the only railroad tributary to John- 
ston. The possession of Dug Gap by Hooker not only 
rendered Dalton untenable, but made a retreat from 
Dalton by the line of the railroad extremely hazard- 
ous, and it completely protected McPherson from at- 
tack on his left flank. With Hooker descending from 
Rocky-face on our left flank and rear, McPherson hold- 
ing Resaca, Thomas, with the corps of Howard and 
Palmer, pushing to Dalton, and Schofield to his left, 
our army would have been in perilous posture. 

The march of Hooker and McPherson was discovered 
early on the morning of May 8 by the scouts of the 
gth Kentucky Cavalry, and timely information given 
that at least an attack on Dug Gap was certain, and 
that the columns on the march were very heavy, and 
their movements guarded by forces too large to be 
either resisted or developed by the detachments sent 
out by the 9th Kentucky. On this information the 
remainder of Grigsby’s brigade was ordered to Dug 
Gap, and reached there none too soon. All possible 
delay to the march of Hooker’s corps was made, but 
about 2 p. M. Geary’s division of that corps drove the 
gth Kentucky across the creek and slowly up the 
mountain-side, until the regiment fell back in its proper 
position in the gap, where it found the brigade drawn 
in mere skirmish line along the edge of the mountain- 
side. As one-fourth of cavalry soldiers hold the-horses, 
I presume that we had about 800 of our brigade in 
the fight and 250 Arkansas troops; and this handful 
of men held that gap until nightfall, repelling every 
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assault. After nightfall Granbury’s Texas brigade 


relieved us, but the assault was over. Hooker had 
failed in his part of the mission. That flank of our army 
was safe. 

The importance of holding that gap was so manifest 
that Generals Hardee and Cleburne, with their staffs, gal- 
loped to the scene to encourage us by their presence 
and to aid Colonel Grigsby by their suggestions; and 
though the fight was made under their eye, that com- 
mand needed no encouragement, and its officers and 
men knew that they were holding one of the doors to 
Dalton. 

I hold in my hand the official report of General 
Geary, by whom that attack was made, and on the 
whole it is a fair and soldierly report. But he is 
mistaken in his belief that we had two lines of intrench- 
ments, or that we were ever driven from our first po- 
sition. Our loss was very small — in killed and wounded 
not a score. He reports that he made that attack with 
two brigades of infantry and two batteries, being an 
aggregate of perhaps 4500 men, or about four to 
one, besides the batteries. Assault after assault was 
made from 3 o’clock until after dark, and each assault 
repulsed with loss, At first, in a mere spirit of exu- 
berant fun, some of the men rolled stones down the 
mountain-side; but when the effect was noticed they 
were <lirected to use these means as part of our de- 
fense ; great stones were rolled down on the sup- 
porting lines on the mountain-sides or at its foot; and 
as these bowlders would go leaping, crashing, breaking 
off limbs, crushing down saplings, we fancied we could 
see the effect of the unexpected missiles. It also proved 
a valuable resource to us, for our ammunition would 
have given out, and was about exhausted when the at- 
tack ceased. 

General Geary reports an aggregate loss of 357 offi- 
cers and men, of whom some 50 were the adventurous 
advance, who actually reached the crest, only to be 
made prisoners. After dark our brigade, being relieved 
by the Texas brigade of Granbury, was ordered to the 
foot of the mountain to feed and to obtain ammunition. 

While this attack had been going on, McPherson 
had steadily marched towards Snake Creek Gap, to 
protect which gap no steps had been taken. Undoubt- 
edly if a cavalry force had been started to Snake Creek 
Gap at the same moment Grigsby was ordered to 
Dug Gap, it would have reached there before McPher- 
son, and held it during the night of the 8th, during 
which time infantry support could have reached there. 
I donot wish to be understood as offering any criticism 
on these facts; I am merely stating the facts as I be- 
lieve them. Why these gaps were left unguarded, why 
a prompt effort was not made to hold Snake Creek 
Gap, I neither pretend to know nor venture to guess ; 
nor do I offer any criticism. That they were not guarded, 
and that this gave Sherman the easy means of causing 
the evacuation of Dalton and the retreat to Resaca, are 
undoubtedly true. That we could have held Dalton or 
made an attack on Sherman if these gaps had been 
held is a problem over which military men may differ. 
Whatever may have been the reason or cause, the fact 
is that the provision made to hold Snake Creek Gap 
was an order to Grigsby during the night of the 8th 
to move his brigade to its mouth. The 9th Kentucky 
had been on duty continuously for over twenty-four 
hours; the whole brigade for over twelve hours, and 
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under fire all the afternoon. But with cheerful alacrity 
the command began its march as soon as it could feed, 
after being relieved by Granbury,— possibly about 10 
o'clock. The night was dark, the road rough and un- 
familiar, and it was difficult to find guides. But just 
at dawn we came in sight of the eastern mouth of the 
gap, and, contrary to our information, found it in pos- 
session of the enemy. Colonel Grigsby had been in- 
formed that a company of Georgia troops were on 
picket on the road to the gap, and at or near its 
eastern outlet. We had not seen that company, and 
Colonel Grigsby naturally concluded that the troops 
we saw a few hundred yards before us were those. 
The usual confusion of an all-night march and the halt 
of the head of the column had jammed the differ- 
ent organizations somewhat together ina narrow lane. 
The advanced vidette reported the troops to be Feder- 
als. Colonel Grigsby, still supposing them to be 
Georgians, ordered a smali scout to the front. In 
these few minutes the enemy, having discovered us 
and being concealed by the character of the ground 
and the forest, had formed line of battle, while our 
column had become more confused by many of the 
men dismounting to rest. Between us and the foot of 
the mountain was a fallow cotton-field, on the near 
edge of which was a row of deserted cabins. The road 
ran along this field a few hundred yards with a gradual 
descent until it passed through a fringe of willows and 
underbrush, beyond which there were other open 
fields, and then on both sides of these open fields were 
also thick woods. 

Suddenly a long skirmish-line broke from the woods, 
ran to the fringe of willows, and directly through to- 
wards the row of cabins, keeping up a brisk fire as they 
ran. Behind the skirmish-line was developed a line of 
infantry. For a moment the fire staggered the head 
of the column, and the order to fall back and form 
could not be executed. The 9th Kentucky was in 
front, and very quickly its front companies were dis- 
mounted and a dash made for the cabins. Fortunately 
our men reached them first and drove the Federal 
skirmishers back. This gave breathing time, of which 
immediate and brilliant advantage was taken by Major 
J. Q. Chenowith, who led a portion of the 1st Ken- 
tucky, on horseback, on a détour to the right through 
the woods until he reached the fringe of willows, 
when at full run he charged the skirmish-line on the 
left, and the dismounted men of the gth Kentucky 
charged on foot through the open field. The audacity 
of this sudden and unexpected dash caused the skir- 
mish-line to run at break-neck speed, and the line of in- 
fantry to halt and to await reénforcements. This gave 
ample time to form the brigade for its day’s work of 
retreating fight. 

The immediate result of this was a delay to the Fed- 
eral column of several hours, increased caution on the 
part of McPherson in his march during the day, and 
prompt information of his movement to our army 
headquarters. 

The force under McPherson was so large that our 
small brigade of cavalry could not force it to develop 
its line. All that was possible was to cause the march 
to be as slow as that ofa skirmish-line. This was done. 
It was late in the afternoon when McPherson drove 
us into the works before Resaca, which were defended 
only by Cantey’s brigade and ours. 
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It was a gloomy prospect. We knew that McPher- 
son had a force of from 15,000 to 20,000, and that there 
was no possibility of our receiving any reénforcements 
that afternoon and night. One serious attack by Mc- 
Pherson and Resaca must have been captured. 

Fortunately McPherson knew that Hooker had 
failed in his attempt to seize Dug Gap, and conse- 
quently the road from Dalton was free to any Confed- 
erate column moving on him. The intrenchments at 
Resaca were formidable, and when McPherson felt 
the lines, the response was resolute and spirited. As 
Hardee came as reénforcements at Dug Gap, so here 
Hood joined us. He and part of his staff came to share 
our fate. Calmly we waited for the inevitable assault. 
We did not doubt that it would be made. McPherson 
was young, ambitious, and able. In our ranks he was 
accounted the equal, perhaps the superior, of Sherman. 
Here was an opportunity that Sherman might well 
say “does not occur twice in a single life”; and not 
for a moment did we doubt that such a soldier, with 
such an army, would seize such an opportunity. 

I recall the scene, as a group stood on a knoll and 
watched the skirmishers advance. As the puffs of 
smoke arose in the distance, as the sharp-shooters 
paid compliments to this group, General Hood rode 
up, and after a few moments’ gaze turned the head of 
his horse and rode a.few feet, and by motion called 
Colonel Grigsby to him; in another moment Grigsby 
called me, and General Hood said in a cheery yet 
grave tone, “ We must hold until night.” 

Just at dusk the enemy began to fall back, and to 
our surprise the retrograde movement ended near to 
where we had commenced our fight in the morning. 


Wm. C. P. Breckinridge. 
Lexincton, Ky., August 27, 1887. 


Kershaw's Brigade at Fredericksburg. 


GENERAL RANSoOM’s letter, in THE CENTURY for 
December, 1887, in regard to his services at Freder- 
icksburg, contains an error in relation to the oper- 
ations of my brigade. In the morning of that day, my 
troops were stationed at the foot of Lee’s Hill. After 
the assaults on General Cobb’s position had com- 
menced, I was directed to send two of my regiments 
to reénforce Cobb, and did so. Before they had reached 
him, tidings arrived of the fall of General Cobb, and I 
was immediately ordered to take the rest of my bri- 
gade to the position held by his forces, and assume 
command of the troops of McLaws’s division there. I 
preceded my troops, and as soon as possible arrived 
at the Stevens House at the foot of Marye’s Hill. As 
my brigade arrived they were placed — two regiments, 
3d and 7th South Carolina, at Marye’s house, on the 
hill, and the rest of them in the sunken road, with the 
left resting about the Stevens House. The last regi- 
ment that arrived was the 15th South Carolina (Colonel 
De Saussure’s). He sheltered his command behind 
the cemetery on the hill until his proper position was 
made known, when he moved delibgrately and in 
perfect order down the road to the Stevens House, 
and proceeded to the right of my line. Instead of hav- 
ing two regiments engaged at that point, as General 
Ransom supposes, I had five regiments and a bat- 
talion (my entire brigade), each of which suffered more 
or less severely. During these operations I reoeived no 
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orders or directions from any officer but my division 
commander, General McLaws. I requested not to be 
relieved that night, and remained in that position until 
the evacuation of Fredericksburg by the Union forces. 
These facts were officially reported at the time, and 
were then too well known to be the subject of mistake. 


J. B. Kershaw. 
Campen, S. C., Dec. 6, 1887. 


The Last Victim of the War. 


To THE traveler on the old Walnut Hills road, Cin- 
cinnati, at noon, May 11, 1865, an unwonted spectacle 
presented itself. To the south of the road along the 
ravine near by stood, in solemn silence, a regiment of 
soldiers facing the road, the companies at each wing 
at right angles, forming a hollow square. Within this, 
near the left, stood a squad of soldiers, arms at the shoul- 
der, bearing upon the breast of a youth kneeling erect 
beside his coffin and facing them at eight paces, with 
hands unbound and tremorless at his side, and eyes 
bandaged with a white handkerchief. At the word of 
command the guns were fired and the youth fell dead. 

Thus perished Thomas Martin, the last victim of the 
great civil war. The war was over, Lee had surren- 
dered, Richmond had been taken, Johnston had yield- 
ed, Davis had been captured. Federal and Confeder- 
ate, the blue and the gray, were fraternizing everywhere 
save in that lonely ravine, within the corporate limits 
of Cincinnati, where was being transacted the most 
revolting deed of war — the deliberate killing by over- 
whelming power of an unresisting human being. 

Few of the citizens of Cincinnati were aware of the 
tragedy at the time; and how few now, as they read 
this narrative, will recall it. We are living in a time of 
reminiscences, and the history of this poor Confederate 
soldier may have its lesson. 

Nearly a year before this execution, its victim, a na- 
tive of Kentucky, had been captured in that State and 
brought to Cincinnati as a prisoner; there he had 
been brought before a court-martial upon the charge of 
being a guerrilla, and had been convicted and sentenced 
to be shot. He was a mere boy, quite illiterate, unable to 
read or write: he claimed that he was a regular Confed- 
erate soldier, and evidently the distinction between such 
a soldier and a guerrilla was beyond his knowledge. 

At the time this sentence was rendered, no one ex- 
pected it would be carried into execution, No member 
of the court, and certainly the military commandant of 
the city, General August Willich, did not. The sentence 
had been rendered for its deterrent effect upon the guer- 
rillas in Kentucky. So little did General Willich think 
the sentence would be executed that he gave the boy his 
liberty, the freedom of the city, using him as a sort of 
orderly; and in his intercourse with him he became 
attached to him. Time passed; and the day when Gen- 
eral Hooker would leave the department, of which he 
had had command since General Sherman’s action re- 
tired him from the front, was approaching. 

In an evil moment for the victim, General Hooker, 
in the first days of May, 1865, asked an aide to read 
over the papers on file in the department, so that he 
might dispose of them. In so doing, the papers relat- 
ing to this boy were found. The general had forgotten 
the case. He inquired whether sentence had been ex- 
ecuted. Learning that it had not, he sent for General 
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Willich, his subordinate, and asked for the facts. Gen- 
eral Willich stated them as above given. Next day, he 
received an order from General Hooker directing him 
to shoot the boy on the 5th of May, then only a few 
days off. General Willich was dumfounded. To shoot 
the boy who had been his attendant for nearly a year, 
and whom he had respected for his faithful conduct, 
was too much for the stern old soldier of many years 
and many wars. With tears in his eyes he rushed to 
Judge Stallo, now our minister at Rome, and besought 
his interference. Judge Stallo, in turn, came to me and 
solicited my aid. 

Meanwhile General Hooker had left the city to at- 
tend the funeral of Mr. Lincoln at Springfield. There- 
fore [could not reachhim. At my request, Mr. Gaither, 
then Superintendent of Adams Express Company, sent 
a telegram to Major Eckert to be laid before Mr. Stan- 
ton, requesting his intervention. But no order came, 
and preparations were made for the execution. 

The boy was dressed for death. The priest, Father 
Garesché, brother toGeneral Rosecrans’s chiefof staff,— 
who fell at Stone’s River,— attended him. The mourn- 
ful procession took its way to the ravine, yet General 
Willich moved slowly, hoping the order for suspension 
would be received. He left a mounted orderly to wait 
until the last moment for a telegram from Stanton. 
Anxiously, imploringly, he looked back for his messen- 
ger. At length, to his great joy, in the distance he saw 
him coming at full speed, holding in his outstretched 
hand a paper. It was this telegram : 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5, 186s. 

MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH HOOKER: Suspend the 
execution of Thomas Martin, to be executed in Cincin- 
nati this day, until further orders. 


By order of the President. 
E, M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


Great was the rejoicing. The soldiers who were to 
shoot the bey now congratulated him on his escape, 
and all returned to the city. Alas, how short-lived was 
this joy! 

It had been my purpose to advise General Hooker, 
on his return, of what I had done; but my first knowl- 
edge of this was from an aide of his, who delivered a 
note from the general requesting my presence at his 
headquarters. 

The moment I saw Hooker, I discovered that he was 
under great excitement, which he was striving to sup- 
press, and in this effort he fairly succeeded. He did not 
look me full in the face, but sat sideways, looking 
obliquely, ever and anon casting upon me furtive 
glances. In slow and measured tones, he said : 

“Judge Dickson, I was very angry at you on my 
return and had ordered your arrest; but reconsidered 
it, and am now more composed.” 

“Why, you surprise me, General! What is the 
matter?” 

“ Why, sir, on my return to the city I found my ad- 
ministration of this department had been interfered 
with; that Martin, whom I had ordered shot, had not 
been shot ; that Mr. Stanton had suspended my order, 
I immediately telegraphed him, demanding why he in- 
terfered. He replied that it was in response to the 
Gaither telegram — your work. I demanded of him to 
send me a copy of this telegram, which he did. Oh, 
yes, sir! I have got it. I know all you did.” 
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“ Well, General, was it not all right?” 

“No, sir; it was not right. No, sir. Why, sir, when 
I was in command of the Army of the Potomac, Lincoln 
would not let me kill a man. Lee killed men every 
day, and Lee’s army was under discipline ; and now, 
sir, Lincoln is dead, and I will kill this man. Yes, sir, 
I will. The order is given to shoot him to-morrow, 
and he will be shot; and don’t you interfere.” 

“ Did Stanton order you to shoot him?” I inquired. 

“No, sir. He left the matter in my hands, and I de- 
manded that he be shot—~and shot he will be.” 

“ Well, General,” I again interposed, “ this boy was 
only a guerrilla, The war is over. He belonged to 
Colonel Jesse’s command. The papers of this morn- 
ing tell us that the Government has given Jesse the 
same terms given Lee; that he is now in Louisville, 
where he has been feasted and fraternized with by 
Union officers. Will it not be shocking to shoot here 
one of his deluded followers ?” 

“It makes no difference,” replied the general. 
“ Louisville is not in my department. I am not re- 
sponsible for what is done there. I will do my duty in 
my own. I will kill him. Yes, sir, I will; and that 
to-morrow.” 

The image of the speaker rises before me with 
startling distinctness. The manner as well as the 
words indicated that his mind was oppressed with 
the thought that Lincoln’s humanity had thwarted his 
career. In some way it seemed to him a relief to sac- 
rifice this boy. Hence his eagerness that the opportu- 
nity should not escape him. 

As I gazed upon the man the uppermost thought 
in my mind was, not the brutality of his act, nor yet 
pity for the fated youth,— though these thoughts were 
not absent,— but simple amazement that such a man, 
only a few months before, in a supreme crisis, should 
have held in the hollow of his hand, as it were, the 
fate of this mighty nation. . 

But why revive these harrowing incidents of the 
war? As well ask, Why tell the story of the war at 
all? If it is to be told, let us have the whole. Let the 
young not be misled ; the dread reality has something 
else than the pomp and circumstance, however glorious. 
Besides, there will be other wars and other generals. 
Let these remember that an abuse of power will sooner 
or later rise up in judgment against them. 


W. M1. Dickson. 
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Hooker on the Chancellorsville Campaign. 


[THE subjoined letter has been kindly furnished to 
us for publication by Lieutenant Worth G. Ross, son 
of the late Colonel Samuel Ross, to whom it is ad- 
dressed, It is believed that it has not before been 
printed. — EpITor. } 

Lookout VALLEY, TENN., Feb. 28, 1864. 

My DEAR COLONEL: For some reason your letter 
was a long time in reaching me. When the Eleventh 
Corps gave way on Saturday, Berry’s division and 
Hays’s brigade were dispatched to seize and hold the 
ground occupied by the left of that corps. Berry 
double-quicked his men to the point, but was too late, 
The enemy were already in possession. When this 
was reported to me I directed my engineers to estab- 
lish a new line, which was pointed out to them on the 
map, and at the same time Stated to them that we would 
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probably have to move on it as soon as the enemy 
opened on us in the morning, as his batteries would 
sweep the plain in front of the Chancellorsville House, 
and, besides, enfilade the line held by the Second and 
Twelfth Corps nearly its entire length. Soon after 
these instructions were given to the engineers, per- 
emptory orders were sent to General Sedgwick to ad- 
vance over the plank road from Fredericksburg and 
attack the enemy in front of the Second and Twelfth 
Corps at daylight. My single object in holding on to 
the position as long as I did was to hear Sedgwick’s 
guns, which I momentarily expected, of course, Gen- 
eral Warren had been sent to guide him. The orders 
reached him between 10 and 11 o’clock, [he] had but 
eight miles tomarch, a bright moonlight night, with only 
a small force to oppose. Probably had he marched as 
directed, not a gun would have been fired. With Lee 
in my front and Jackson on my flank I was unwilling 
to attempt to force my way through Lee, especially as 
the roads through the forests would only enable me to 
present my columns with narrow fronts, which the en- 
emy could cut down as fast as they were exposed. I 
knew that I could do this, and I gave the enemy 
credit for being able to do as much as I could, but no 
more. Had Sedgwick come up on Lee’s rear, the lat- 
ter would have found himself between two armies, and 
would doubtless have followed Jackson’s flank move- 
ment, which I desired, as that would throw the enemy 
off the short road to Richmond and our troops on 
it. I do not know that you ever heard that I had 
one and a half millions of rations afloat in the Poto- 
mac to throw up the Pamunkey River in view of this 
contingency. 

I recrossed the Rappahannock, expecting to return at 
or near Franklin’s Crossing, where I had elbow room, 
and at least an even chance for being victorious, and 
so stated to the President at the time. No general 
battle was fought at Chancellorsville, for I was unwil- 
ling to give battle with such great odds against me. I 
rejoice that what was not gained was not lost. 

We lost no honors at Chancellorsville. With all of 
our misfortunes the enemies’ loss exceeded our own 
by one-third. Of this I have abundant evidence in the 
official returns of the enemies’ casualties, as they have 
from time to time been published. If I did not cross 
the river again it will appear that it was for reasons 
over which I had no control. The rains had nothing 
to do with our returning from Chancellorsville, for it 
had been determined on in my mind long before the 
rain commenced falling. I do not like to be quoted as 
authority on this subject until after the official report 
is published, and for the flattering terms in which you 
speak of me — not ever. I hope that you and yours 
are well. My kindest regards to Mrs, Ross and my 
best wishes for yourself. 

Your friend, 
JosEpuH HOOKER. 

Cotonet Samuet Ross, 

Commanding Brigade, Twelfth Corps. 


Erratum. 


A, TYPOGRAPHICAL error in General Sherman’s 
“Grand Strategy of the Civil War,” in the February 
number, gave General Thomas’s loss at Nashville as 
305 instead of 3057 (revised compilation). 




















Strength of the Confederate Army at Chickamauga. 


ON this moot subject an examination of the original 
returns in the War Department, which I have person- 
ally made, shows the following result : 

General Bragg’s return, 31st of August, 1863, shows 
under the heading “ present for duty,” officers and men, 
48,998. 

This return does not include the divisions of General 
Breckinridge or General Preston, the brigades of Gen- 
erals Gregg and McNair, or the reénforcement brought 
by General Longstreet. The strength of each is ac- 
curately given in Confederate official returns. The 
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Shall Fortunes be Limited by Law ? 


HE leveling instincts of a democracy are apt to an- 

swerthequestion with anemphatic Yes, The equali- 
zation of men in their standing before the law, in their 
political privileges, in their opportunities in the admin- 
istrative service of the country, in their educational 
advantages, and in the position of their sects before 
the State is apt to find in the eyes of many only 
its next step in the equalization of wealth, or at least 
in the prevention of the development of extremes. On 
the other hand, he who pins his faith to the political 
power of the State, who believes that the State has the 
right to regulate property because it makes property 
possible, has only to be convinced that great fortunes 
are dangerous to the State to echo the democratic an- 
swer with another and as hearty an affirmative. The 
proposal finds even a more favorable soil in our own 
country for the reason that our whole political system 
has been consciously set from the beginning against 
the development of permanent great fortunes, and that 
with a success in which we have taken considerable 
pride. Our legislation has aimed at removing every 
artificial obstacle to the dispersion of great fortunes: 
primogeniture has been forbidden; entails have been 
limited; equal.division of the property of intestates 
has become the legal rule; and the result has been, un- 
til comparatively recent years, that “from shirt-sleeves 
to shirt-sleeves were three generations.” 

The old rule, however, no longer holds good. Rep- 
resentative fortunes have come to be enormously 
larger—larger, indeed, than were really conceivable fifty 
years ago; and this one fact has quite altered most 
of the conditions of the case. Almost any division of 
the “ large fortune ”’ of a half-century ago gave as a re- 
sult several small fortunes, usually so small as to have 
in them no power of recuperation and self-increase. 
But a reasonably equitable division of a fortune of 
two hundred millions gives at least one fortune whose 
annual income is so much beyond anything that the 
heir is at all likely to spend, that its own natural in- 
crease will carry the principal up again to its original 
limit within an ordinary life-time, without any special 
ability in the owner beyond that of care-taking. The 
general principle that all the children ought to have a 
share will no longer suffice to break up and disperse 
all the fortunes of the republic; the very magnitude of 
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total Confederate force available for battle at Chick- 
amauga was as follows : 


General Bragg's army, 31st of August, 1863, for duty...... 48,998 
Longstreet’s command (Hood’s and McLaws'’s divisions), 
by return of Army of Northern Virginia, 31st of August, 
1863, for duty 
Breckinridge’s Srhien, by his official nye in “ Confeder- 
ate Reports of Battles,”’ for duty . 
Preston’s division, by his official report in “ Confederate 
Reports of Battles,’ * for duty. 


-11,716 


35789 


eeeeerseces 4,509 
Brigades of Gregg and McN air, by General Bushrod od John 
son’s official report (So. Hist. Soc. Pa apers, Vol. XIITI.), 
for duty. cose ide oe - 2,550 
in. <sa5s> sends denies ddkeauhkaete 71,551 


Cincinnati, O. E. C. Dawes. 
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the estates has already given us some of the phases of 
a system of primogeniture, from which it had been per- 
sistently assumed that we had escaped at the Revo- 
lution. An entire escape from all its phases can now 
be found only in a failure of direct heirs or in the suc- 
cession of an incorrigible spendthrift. And it is a fact 
too, to be carefully kept in mind, that the succession 
of incorrigible spendthrifts is no longer so common as 
it once was. The larger the estate, the more apt is the 
heir to be a plain, hard-working young man, who 
shows more signs of uneasiness at assuming the re- 
sponsibility of managing the property than of elation 
over his opportunities of squandering it. Every indica- 
tion goes to show that our very large fortunes, instead 
of being dispersed, are to hold their own and even to 
grow from generation to generation until they reach 
that natural limit placed by the ability of one person to 
manage an estate. 

It is very natural, then, that those who feel that law 
and social conditions together have failed in the work 
which they were considered competent to do should 
every year have a stronger desire to put new legal limi- 
tations on the growth of American fortunes. The dan- 
gers of enormous accumulations of wealth in the hands 
of single persons ina republic, the contrast between 
the daily income of the “ plutocrat”’ and the amount 
which the long struggle of a workingman’s whole life 
will bring, the passions aroused by the vulgar display 
affected by so many of the smaller “large fortunes,” 
are all forces bearing in the same direction. Tlie pro- 
posals of prohibitory succession duties on inheritances 
above a limited amount, of prohibitions of gifts above 
the same amount, unless to public or charitable uses, 
or of an income tax rising in percentage with the 
amount of the income to a prohibitory tax on all in- 
comes above a legal limit, are various forms of a sin- 
gle purpose — that the very rich shall become no richer, 
and that they shall not be permitted to transmit their 
present wealth undiminished to an indefinite line of 
successors. 

It is well, however, to weigh carefully the fact that, 
in the mass of cases, wealth means the sum of some 
service done to the public, which would not have been 
done but for the reward found in the legal permission 
to accumulate and transmit wealth. He who has re- 
tired with a snug fortune has been engaged in a life- 
long struggle to provide dry-goods for the public a 
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cent a yard cheaper than they were before, or to lower 
freights a tenth of a cent per ton-mile, or to see that 
the money of bank stock-holders or depositors is loaned 
to just the persons in the community who will make 
the best and safest use of it, or to accomplish some one 
of the public services in which human activity is con- 
tinually finding its field of operations. We darken many 
questions hopelessly when we speak, as we always do, 
of the individual's success in making money, as if he 
had been engaged in abstracting something from the 
general pile; there are ugly cases of this kind, but 
they are the exception, not the rule. He who has “ made 
money” legitimately has done it by leaving the gen- 
eral mass of wealth just so much larger than he found 
it, by furnishing long years of useful and profitable work 
to others less well equipped than he for the race of life, 
and by performing for years some specific service, in 
addition, to the public at large. 

If we acquire the habit of now and then looking at 
the case from this side, from which we unhappily so 
seldom look at it, the proposal to put legal limits to 
the amount of fortunes will take an entirely new as- 
pect. We shall see that we are, in reality, making the 
definite proposal that our law shall henceforth forbid 
any citizen to make the world more than so much 
richer in his life-time, to provide employment for more 
than a legally limited number of those who need and 
desire employment, or to be more zealous than the law 
allows in seeking out commodities or doing any similar 
service for the general public. Franklin once attempted 
to reach the common sense of the British public in a 
pamphlet entitled “ Rules for reducing a Great Empire 
to a Small One.” If a second Franklin should address 
us, must he meet as little success in combating the 
proposal to put legal limits to the wealth of the coun- 
try? 

If the proposal needed any further illumination, it 
would be found in the impossibility of limiting the in- 
jurious results of its adoption. Human ability is in 
the habit of taking very fair average care of itself: it 
persecuted in one city, it will not be slow to seek a 
refuge and a welcome in another. If New York could 
place a progressive income-tax on her statute-book pro- 
hibiting incomes above a fixed limit, one result would 
certainly be a diminution of New York incomes; but 
that would be far from all, The incomes thus limited 
would rapidly disappear from New York, while Con- 
necticut and New Jersey would show a sudden, sur- 
prising, and coincident increase of large incomes. So, 
if the scheme should be adopted by the whole United 
States, that country would meet an indefinite dead loss, 
to the gain of Canada or Europe. Human ability would 
find its natural refuge and enjoy its natural income 
somewhere unless the whole world could be united 
against it as implacablv as the Roman Empire used to 
be against the victim of the Emperor. Until the pro- 
posal to limit fortunes by law can be supplemented by 
a recipe for securing the acquiescence or neutrality 
of those who are to be most directly affected by it, it 
must be considered as really outside of the province 
of discussion. If the great fortune is the result of de- 
fiance or prostitution of law, let the law be made to 
fit the case; but if it is the natural result of human 
ability, why should it not go on benefiting the com- 
munity up to the natural Jimit of human powers of 
management ? 
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President or King? 


DuRING the long period through which republican. 
ism stood on the threshold of Europe, knocking for 
the admission which was peremptorily denied until it 
was forced through the terrors of the French Revolu- 
tion, the applicant came in an ill fashion; her name 
had become synonymous with riot and disorder as an 
internal condition, and with reckless aggression as an 
international policy. However urgently the man of 
republican leanings might deny the accusation, his 
consciousness that the universal belief of Europe was 
against him always forced him into an apologetic atti- 
tude on this point. And when the issue was at last 
brought to the arbitrament.of force, it was not so much 
the execution of the king, the massacres of the aristo- 
crats, the overthrow of the Church, on which the Anti- 
Jacobin relied to make out his case against the French 
Republic, but rather the irascibility, the unreasonable- 
ness, the proneness to make war on few or no grounds, 
which must, he declared, always characterize a govern- 
ment controlled by the mob. A republican government 
in the heart of Europe would be a fire-brand, constantly 
scattering or threatening destruction; and the natural 
desire for security from such an infliction was the of- 
ficial reason for the renewed and re-renewed confeder- 
ation of the kings. 

There would seem to be considerable reason, a priori, 
for doubting this belligerent disposition of republics ; 
it surely cannot require a profound experience in the art 
of self-government to teach “the mob” that the sol- 
diers and taxes to support war must be its contribution, 
and to give it a hearty distaste for military glory. If, 
however, in spite of theory, there is in republicanism 
anything of this overbearing tendency to aggression 
upon neighboring nations, who should personify it if 
not the President of the United States? He is a poli- 
tician, chosen for but four years to the highest office 
open by election to man, and conventionally estopped, 
at least in modern times, from essaying any other line 
of public preferment after leaving the presidential of- 
fice. The popularity to be won by successful warfare 
would go far to give him at least one reélection; and 
the obstacles to indefinite reélection, however strong 
they have proved in fact, have never been in themselves 
more than negative. To the observer of 1787, with his 
preconceived notions of the bellicose temper of a re- 
public, it must have seemed a most probable result 
that some military adventurer, enticing the country into 
war, and thus securing for himself one reélection after 
another to the presidency, should gradually change 
the essence of the government until, as in so many 
other so-called republics, the President should assume 
the dignity and title of royalty. 

No such result has taken place. On the contrary, 
the history of the United States has shown that the 
American chief magistrate, however efficient he may 
be as a leader and manager after war has once begun, 
is up to that time not only the most pacific of rulers, 
but the most pacific organ of his own government. 
Other departments of his government have shown 
an occasional disposition to fall under the malignant 
influence of the war-spirit ; but the American president 
(with perhaps the exception of a single case), whether 
he has been soldier or civilian by profession, has al- 
ways seemed to feel himself personally and peculiarly 
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charged with the duty of maintaining peace. In the 
midst of perfervid orators, legislative statements of 
grievances, and even intense popular passion, the 
President has always thrown the whole weight of his 
party, personal, and official influence into the scale of 
peace, and, in the last resort, has usually shown no 
hesitation in arraying his constitutional prerogatives 
across the path to war, even though he has thus 
seemed to peril his own political future. 

Time would fail for enumerating all the cases in our 
history where the office of President has been the di- 
rect barrier between the United States and war. The 
first attack upon Washington’s popularity came in 
1793, when he interfered publicly and successfully to 
prevent the country from drifting into war as an ally 
of France against England. Six years afterward, when 
the country was ready for war against France, when 
the President’s own party was clamorous for it, and 
when the first tidings of successful sea-fights were 
already coming in, John Adams flung himself into the 
breach and secured peace, though he lost the presi- 
dency. Bitterly as he disliked the English Government 
of that day, Jefferson had but one thought when he 
heard of the Zeopard’s attack upon the Chesapeake in 
1807— to check the popular disposition to answer the 
outrage by war, and to first exhaust every possible 
means of peaceable redress. His successor, Madison, 
struggled more hopelessly for peace, until it became 
evident that his political fate was to be that of John 
Adams, when he at last gave way. So one might go 
on to find in every administration, even in that which 
has been held responsible for the Mexican War, new 
instances of the normal bent of the presidential office 
towards peace. Some of them may not have been suc- 
cessful in securing peace; in others there may never 
have been imminent peril of war; each of them has 
at least served to emphasize anew the intense anxiety 
of all American presidents for peace. 

But, it may very well be said, it is the people, nct 
the political system, that has made the American office 
what it has been. The objection has truth, but it is 
easy to permit it to disguise as important truths on 
the other side. If the South American president has 
not always been so peaceful a figure, is even he, after 
all, any worse than his dynastic rival who, represent- 
ing Germans, Austrians, or Russians, is concentrating 
his thoughts on the power of explosives, the bore of 
rifles, and the number of cartridges which the soldier 
can carry? There is strong reason to think that even 
here the elective ruler would show a tendency to peace 
such as has not been a marked characteristic of hered- 
itary rulers. Even if the present system of European 
armament were a really popular movement, a king 
must find provocations to the use of the national ar- 
mament in circumstances which would seem of com- 
paratively little significance to a president by election. 
The hereditary ruler, ex vi termini, is limited in the 
work of ruling by considerations bearing on the family 
which he represents; his regret at the outbreak of 
war must be tempered, if the young princes of his house 
should find in popular applause a substitute for popu- 
lar election; he breathes a family atmosphere of mili- 
tarism. He may try to think only of national interests, 
but his influence will be swayed by other considera- 
tions. President Cleveland may be no better, wiser, 
calmer, or more pacific person than the Emperor 
VoL. XXXV.— 132. 
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William, but his judgment is free from at least one 
cloud which must always obscure that of the emperor : 
in the emperor’s eyes, every question of peace and 
war properly affecting Germany alone must be looked 
at through the mirage raised by the conventional honor 
of the house of Hohenzollern; in the eyes of the 
President, the question is one solely of his country’s 
welfare. 

It is but a few months since France passed through 
the crisis which was to decide whether her coming 
ruler was to be president, emperor, or king. Was 
there no significance in the rise of stocks, in the “ bet- 
ter feeling ” in neighboring capitals, and in the reviv- 
ing confidence in peace, which followed the election 
of a president? Sadi-Carnot may cease to be presi- 
dent; the French Republic itself may cease to be for 
the time; but the “European situation” can never 
escape from the damning stigma of last December — 
the consensus of the international armament of crowned 
heads that a president in France was in so far a pledge 
of peace. Perhaps, if there were more presidents in 
Europe, there would be fewer wars and a brighter 
hope of disarmament. As republicanism spreads more 
widely over the continent, even while a simulacrum 
of royalty is still retained, it cannot but become more 
evident from results that the wars of the past were 
due to other influences than popular passion. Perhaps, 
before the process is completed, the people of Europe 
may for once enjoy the spectacle of a war in which the 
monopoly of actual fighting is reserved for two of the 
remaining royal families and their respective officers 
of hereditary influence. One may be pardoned for be- 
lieving that these two elements are responsible for 
more wars in the past than all coming presidents will 
ever have to apologize for. 


Postal Savings Banks. 


THOSE who are not brought directly into contact with 
the savings bank do not always appreciate fully the 
popular work which is done by the system. In these 
banks we can see practically that which is not always 
easy to understand in theory — the close relationship 
of wages to capital, and the possibility of the conver- 
sion of the former into the latter. The savings banks 
of the United States had, in 1887, some $1,200,000,000 
of deposits. Almost all this was the savings of labor, 
the natural result of high wages and growing ambitions. 
Saved in dribblets, it would have been spent in drib- 
blets and would have passed out of reckoning without 
doing the world any service, but for the savings banks’ 
unification of countless little savings into this imposing 
mass of wealth, this $1,200,000,000. To enable them- 
selves to pay interest on these deposits, the savings 
banks must in their turn loan them, immediately or 
mediately, to men who wish to borrow the money for 
use as business capital. That is, the country’s gener- 
ous treatment of labor, its high wages, the hopes of 
social advancement which it holds forth, and the de- 
sire of saving which springs therefrom, have been 
profitable, even in the lowest sense of the word ; they 
have added to the active capital of the country some 
$1,200,000,000 which otherwise would never have ex- 
isted. But it would be telling far less than half the story 
to leave it on this low level. This mass of wealth has not 
only served the country as capital; in a higher politi- 
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cal sense, it has been a pledge of social peace, security, 
and hope. ‘Those who have saved it are not growing 
poorer, but richer ; they have founded an Anti-Poverty 
Society of their own. With it, they have put so much 
the greater interest at stake in the country ; while those 
who have borrowed and are using it have so much the 
greater respect for those who have saved it. Every 
savings bank is in its way worth a thousand policemen 
and several regiments of regular troops, for it builds 
order on a foundation stronger than force. 

This showing of the savings-bank system, however, 
becomes meager when we begin to realize how small 
a part of its possible field has been filled. Of the twelve 
hundred millions of savings just mentioned, nearly 
eleven hundred millions are the property of New Eng- 
land and the Middle States alone. Indeed, if we 
except these two sections and California, with her 
$60,000,000 of savings, the system is practically non- 
existent in the remainder of the United States. The 
rest of our people are still practically ignorant of the 
powers of the system in transforming wages into capi- 
tal. And it is for this reason,—for its educational ad- 
vantages rather than for its superiority to individual 
banks,— it is for the controlling purpose of introducing 
the system into those sections of the country where it 
is still practically unknown, that Congress may fairly 
be called upon to imitate Great Britain’s Act of 1861, 
establishinga system of postal savings banks. Where- 
ever the system is introduced it must commend itself; 
and then the superiority of banks formed by individual 
corporators may safely be trusted to hold the Govern- 
ment institutions down to their comparatively narrow 
field. , 

There is one section, however, in which the call for 
such a step seems almost a national duty, instead of a 
mere question of expediency. If there is any class of 
our people who should be encouraged to save,— for the 
sake of their own welfare, for the sake of the higher 
respect which the known habit of saving will bring 
them, for the sake of the social security which will find 
guarantees therein,—it is the Southern negroes. No 
other class have a more immediate and urgent need 
of the savings-bank system than they; no other class 
see so little of it. Indeed, what they have known of it 
has rather been calculated to make them distrust it; 
and for this our national legislation is largely respon- 
sible. They have not forgotten, if we have, the Freed- 
man’s Savings and Trust Company, chartered by Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1865, which failed in the au- 
tumn of 1873 with liabilities of more than $3,000,000. 
Dealing, as the Act did, with an ignorant and helpless 
people, the wards of the nation, whose economic future 
was so largely dependent upon the success of this proj- 
ect, the Act should have been regarded as an act of 
state rather than a mere charter; and every effort 
should have been made to give the deposits a character 
for security as absolute as the pledge of the whole 
wealth of the country could supply. That was the 
time for the introduction of the principle of the postal 
savings-bank system, for reasons of state if for no 
others; instead, Congress chose to hazard the eco- 
nomic development of the freedmen on the wisdom of 
random trustees, and the ups and downs of the invest- 
ments on which that wisdom should decide. In partial 
compensation for its error of 1865, and for the economic 
injury thereby done to those whom the nation was 
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bound to care for, let Congress proceed, by establish- 
ing postal savings banks throughout the South, to 
show the negroes that there is a more excellent way 
than the Freedman’s Savings Bank. 

Such Government savings banks have their points of 
inferiority to corporate banks. In order to establish 
the system, the Government bonds would still be avail- 
able as an absolutely secure investment for the postal 
bank deposits; and those who should deposit their half- 
dollars or multiples thereof at the money-order offices 
or postal savings banks would really be buying shares 
of these Government bonds. Corporate banks loan 
their deposits directly to be used as capital by the bor- 
rowers, while the postal savings bank would act only 
indirectly, releasing for use as business capital the same 
amount of money which would otherwise have been 
invested in Government bonds. In other words, the 
corporate banks not only inculcate the habit of saving, 
but add to the, business capital of the country more 
directly than the postal banks. If, then, the proposal 
were to give the Government the same monopoly of 
the savings-bank business which it has in the post-office, 
the proposal would be open to serious objections. No 
such proposal is meant. On the contrary, it is easy to 
show that the postal bank can do no more than open 
the way for the more effective corporate bank. The 
purchase of Government bonds for postal bank invest- 
ment, at the current market rates, will net only an in- 
terest of less than 3 percent. on the amount invested — 
in all probability, not more than 24% per cent. Even 
if there were no expenses of management, then the 
postal bank could not offer more than 2% per cent. in- 
terest on deposits, unless the Government should in- 
crease the rate as a gratuity, which would hardly be 
proposed. There would, however, be expenses of man- 
agement to be provided for; and in practice the pos- 
tal bank could hardly offer much more than 2 per 
cent. interest on deposits. The usual rate of the cor- 
porate savings bank is 4 per cent.; so that the cor- 
porate bank, when established in a place, would at once 
drive the postal bank out of competition. It seems 
evident, therefore, that the postal bank would be no 
real rival to the private or corporate bank— that it 
would, in effect, be nothing more than introductory to 
the present corporate system. It would be a conven- 
ience, in a town which had no corporate bank: it 
would teach the people the virtue of saving, and thus 
stimulate the desire for a corporate bank; but it would 
not rival or oust the corporate bank. 

The proposal that Congress should establish a sys- 
tem of postal savings banks is not dictated, therefore, 
by any desire to widen Government functions, or to 
take out of private hands a work which they can do 
better than the Government agents can. The present 
savings banks would continue their work without be- 
coming conscious of any change: it is not likely that a 
single half-doliar would ever be deposited in the New 
York City post-office if it were made a postal bank. 
The advantages would come in carrying the old system 
into new places, in teaching a whole people a system 
under which one-fourth of their number already have 
$1,100,000,000 on deposit. 

In a former article we discussed the plan for postal 
savings banks without any interest at all.* The whole 
question of postal savings banks may have to be de- 

* See this magazine for February, 1886. 
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ferred, we are well aware, till the merit system in the 
civil service has been much further extended; and in 
the present condition of the Treasury there are grave 
doubts as to what wise disposition could be made of 
the deposited savings. 


George Kennan’s Siberian Papers. 


THE illustrated papers descriptive of the Siberian ex- 
periences of Mr. George Kennan, the author, and Mr. 
G. A. Frost, the artist, will begin in the May number of 
THE CENTURY. Their appearance has been deferred on 
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The Department of State and the Diplomatic Service. 


NE of the suggestions which President Arthur made 
in his last message to Congress was that the Presi- 
dent should be authorized by law to fix the grade of the 
diplomatic agents sent by our Government to other pow- 
ers. The change thus proposed would undoubtedly 
have been in the right direction. If we are ever to have 
an organized diplomatic service, it will be necessary 
that the control of the service, or at any rate of most 
of its details, shall be left to the Executive and the De- 
partment of State to a far greater degree than is now 
done. 

The fact, but little commented on, that the present 
Administration has made but few changes among the 
secretaries may perhaps be taken to indicate a dispo- 
sition on its part to prepare the way for an organized 
diplomatic service. It is time, therefore, that it should 
be made clear that the management of such a service by 
the Department of State will be necessary to its suc- 
cessful operation. 

The incessant and capricious meddling of Congress 
in the affairs of the service has been productive of much 
harm. The abolition, so common in our legislation, of 
a mission or a secretaryship one year, to be restored 
the next, has had no effect but to make the holders of 
these positions unhappy, to disgust and demoralize 
other members of the service, and to lower our Govern- 
ment in our own eyes and in those of the world. The 
matters of which the Department has cognizance are 
of such a delicate nature that it should not be necessary 
to submit them to the public criticism of several hun- 
dred persons, some of whom will not scruple to make 
the Government ridiculous if by such action they may 
gain any advantage for themselves or a little amuse- 
ment. 

But it will not be enough that the control of the dip- 
lomats be left to the Executive and the Department. 
The President and the Secretary of State, however able 
and patriotic they may be, are not likely to be versed in 
foreign habits and traditions. The administration of 
the diplomatic and consular routine should be mainly 
in the hands of the permanent officers of the Depart- 
ment. These should themselves have had considerable 
experience of diplomatic and consular life. They should 
be paid salaries proportionate to the dignity and impor- 
tance of their duties; and their places should undoubt- 
edly be permanent. 
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account of Mr. Kennan’s desire to group in preliminary 
papers — the last of which is printed in the present 
number — an account of the conditions and events in 
Russia directly related to the exile system. This sys- 
tem is now to be minutely described and elaborately 
pictured; and by way of preface to the first illustrated 
paper Mr. Kennan will, in a brief statement, answer 
the question as to how he came to enter upon his ardu- 
ous and somewhat perilous investigations, and why he 
and his companion were accorded such extraordinary 


facilities by the Russian Government itself. 
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Such a staff of officers would have —partly, at any 
rate— under their control many important subjects. In 
the matter of promotions they would give the Secretary 
the advantage of their knowledge of the men and of the 
requirements of the posts. It may be asked whether 
under such an administration of the service there would 
not be room for favoritism. The answer to this is that 
favoritism in the administration of human affairs is 
one of the things inevitable. It is possible to devise 
no system of administering a service in which favorit- 
ism will not play a part. Has there been no favoritism 
under the old system? But the chance that merit will 
be considered in making promotions is certainly greater 
if the service is under the control of responsible indi- 
viduals, open to public criticism, than if the appoint- 
ment is the work of a vague syndicate of President, 
Secretary of State, confirming senators, and appropri- 
ation committees. 

It is easy to perceive that there are many things 
which could be left to the discretion of a we'\-.rgan- 
ized department which are not fit to be made matters 
of public discussion, Take such a question, for in- 
stance, as the comparative social fitness of men for 
some post the demands of which are peculiar. This is 
often a proper subject for consideration. The discrimi- 
nation in favor of a person with a peculiar gift for dis- 
tinguished society need not be of an aristocratic nature. 
It is not necessary that the man promoted upon this 
ground should be of distinguished connections. The 
reverse would be the usual case. A talent of this sort 
is apt to be inborn. It is particularly so in this*coun- 
try, where the man who suits European standards of 
manners is as likely to come from one set of people, or 
from one part of the country, as from another. The 
quality is apt to exist in men of bright intellects. Fine 
manners and a fine accent are likely to go with fine 
perceptions. Then the clever fellows learn rapidly. 
A little experience does wonders if the material is of 
the right sort. 

The Department, of course, would have ample oppor- 
tunities for knowing the men whose merits it would 
have to pass upon. Besides having their work before 
it,1t would know them in person. We should, of course, 
adopt the excellent custom of other countries. In most 
services a diplomat begins the career by a period of 
employment in the Foreign Office, and often returns 
there, either by an exchange with one of the clerks 
or otherwise. 
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As an example of the class of subjects which should 
be left to the discretion of the Department, I may re- 
fer to the matter of dress. This is evidently not a 
proper matter for the interference of Congress. It 
happens, indeed, that the present law prohibiting to 
diplomats any kind of official dress or uniform has 
certain advantages. These uniforms are expensive, a 
full equipment, even for an attaché or secretary, costing 
from five hundred to a thousand dollars. This would 
be more than a secretary who was receiving a salary of 
$2000 a year, and who was liable at any time to lose his 


place, could afford to pay. It might seem to be just as” 


well, therefore, that the diplomat should have the law 
as an excuse for his not going to this expense. Still, 
this is obviously not a subject upon which there should 
be a hard and fast rule. 

I am aware that these are suggestions which would 
not be well received by the American politician of the 
old style. They are, indeed, of a kind one would not 
have thought of making a few years ago. The truth 
is, the spirit of reform has already accomplished so 
much in this country that it is very cheerful about its 
prospects of success in the future, It is less and less 
afraid to support any principle which has justice on its 
side. I do not believe that it will cease its endeavors 
until the Government shall be an example in the midst 
of us of honor, reason, and good taste, which last, as 
has been said, is only a finer kind of justice. 


E. S. Nadal. 


An American Diplomacy. 


THE questions which have been pressed upon the 
minds of many citizens by recent incidents of our dip- 
lomatic service go much deeper than mere matters 
of organization and administration. The occasions on 
which, of late, the service has been brought most con- 
spicuously to the public attention have been the per- 
sistent efforts of certain traveling Americans to secure 
introduction into a certain circle of society into which 
they claimed a certain indefeasible right, as American 
citizens, to be introduced by the official representative 
ofthe Republic. And thisfunctionary has been seriously 
criticised in the public press for his course concerning 
these grave cases, and has been censured for his too 
great ease in consenting in some cases, in others for 
his excessive scrupulousness in refusing. But through 
the whole discussion it seems to be assumed or con- 
ceded, first, that the Government of the United States 
is maintaining a great and costly system of “ diplomatic 
service,” one main function of which, in quiet times, 
is to aid the aspirations of certain citizens to be intro- 
duced in a social circle where-they are not, as a rule, 
very much wanted; and secondly, that honorable 
gentlemen like Mr. Lowell and Mr. Phelps are offi- 
cially charged with the function of rating the standing 
in the social scale of their traveling fellow-citizens, 
and of smelling out the antecedents of republican 
women who yearn to be presented to royalty. Is it 
strange that the disinterested spectator of this paltry 
business should begin to raise some radical questions — 
as (1) whether the Republic has any interest in aiding 
its traveling citizens to be presented at court, and (2) 
whether the business of determining on the eligibility 
of aspirants to such honors, and of making the inci- 
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dental inquiries, is a business which ought to be im- 
posed on a gentleman of dignity and honor, and not 
rather upon some such person as the late Mr. Brown 
of Grace Church, with such assistance as he might oc- 
casionally need from the office of Mr. Pinkerton? 

There is serious danger that the people, in their 
disgust at such exhibitions of the silly side of the 
diplomatic service as have been witnessed, may rush 
some time to the extreme measure, which has more 
than once been urged, of abolishing the diplomatic 
service, and so solving at a stroke these momentous 
questions of costume, and eligibility, and fitness for 
distinguished society, which now perplex the coun- 
cils of the nation. This would be a pity, for there is 
no doubt that the Government has business to transact 
with other governments, from time to time, sufficient 
to justify the keeping of a competent agent in com- 
munication with the office of foreign affairs in each 
important capital. The Administration which should 
succeed in rigorously cutting down the whole diplo- 
matic service to this business basis, and should say 
boldly, the United States, having no “ court ’’ at which 
to receive embassies, is not in a position to send am- 
bassadors to court, but only ministers to “ reside near ” 
the Foreign Office, would at once unload itself of a mul- 
titude of vexatious and contemptibly paltry questions, 
and set our Government and our people in a logical, 
consistent, and dignified relation towards other gov- 
ernments. Let it be added that this measure would be 
one of appreciable economy and of general popularity. 
Only Miss Flora McFlimsy and her friends would se- 
riously lament, and the young gentlemen whose talents 
for distinguished society inspire them with longings for 
the position of attaché. 

Will any one tell us what danger it would involve 
to the Republic if our business with the British Gov- 
ernment should be intrusted no longer to an Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary near the 
Court of St. James, but to a competent attorney, like 
Mr. Phelps, near Downing Street; and if this function- 
ary should be instructed that he had no official duties 
whatever, either at Buckingham House or at Windsor 
Castle, and that to the Government which he repre- 
sented it was a matter of utter indifference where he 
dined or danced, or whether he dined or danced at all, 
so long as he behaved himself with propriety and paid 
strict attention to business ? 

I am aware that these artless questions will have a 
barbarian sound to the ear of the average attaché ; but 
none the less they suggest the outlines of the true 
American Diplomacy. 

Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 


Moral Teaching in our Schools, 


RECOGNIZING the fact that there are serious defects 
in the moral results of our school training, we have 
given below certain plans for improving our schools in 
this respect which have met with much success. 

One very good plan is something like the following. 
From two tofour pupils are selected, and it is made the 
duty of each to look up and copy a short moral senti- 
ment or maxim to be read at the opening of the school 
in the morning. Another set is selected to present 
similar maxims the next day, and in this way all the 
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pupils are selected in turn. When the pupil has read 
or repeated his sentiment to the school, it is illustrated, 
or commented upon, by the teacher, till the meaning is 
not only clear but well impressed. After the reading 
of the senfiments they are copied on the black-board, 
where they remain all day, and each pupil in the room 
copies them into a blank-book. After the first day, 
the teacher calls upon volunteers to repeat sentiments 
given on preceding days. Five or six sentiments may 
be called upin review eachday. Some pupils, not much 
accustomed to general reading, may find it difficult to 
look up new sentiments; but let it be understood, that 
if a new one cannot be found, an old one will be ac- 
cepted. Under judicious management there will be no 
trouble here. Children do not like to be parrots, re- 
peating the words of their mates; and when review sen- 
timents are presented they will be quite sure to be such 
as deserve repetition. 

This plan leads to several valuable results. It keeps 
children on the lookout for fine moral sentiments. It 
often leads to more extensive reading, and quite gen- 
erally to better reading, and it directs the attention 
to the moral import of what is read, and thus keeps 
before the mind high ideals of thought and action. 
With this plan pursued for a year, the pupils will each 
have copied into his book five or six hundred excellent 
maxims. 

Most of the shorter and better of these will have been 
repeated a good many times in the school, and will have 
become well fixed in the memory of a large number of 
the pupils. The frequent repetition and illustration 
of the more striking maxims is of more importance 
than the number of new ones. Children need the foun- 
dation principles of right in a condensed form ready 
at hand, and as thoroughly inculcated as is the mul- 
tiplication ‘table. Variety is required to keep up a 
lively intellectual interest, andthe same sentiment found 
in different authors, couched in different words, will 
contribute to this variety, and impress the thought more 
deeply. Occasionally a day, or a week, or a month may 
be given to anecdotes illustrating the favorite maxims, 
or tothe biographies of men whose lives have illustrated 
them; or subjects may be chosen and maxims found 
to embody them ; as, for instance, some days may be 
devoted to patriotism, when pupils will be invited to 
bring in sentiments that embody this virtue, Truth may 
be selected for another time, or any other moral attri- 
bute. It will be found wise to keep to one subject as long 
as a lively interest can be maintained. More moral mo- 
mentum will be acquired in this way than by too fre- 
quently changing the current of thought. 

Sometimes the sentiments may be restricted to poetry, 
at other times to prose; sometimes to some particular 
author,— and what a rich fountain Solomon or Pope 
would prove,— sometimes to one particular nation, or 
period in literature. These are only suggestions, A 
live teacher, determined to lop off vicious excrescences 
in character, and to train the pupils into a noble man- 
hood and womanhood, will see what is needed, and in- 
vent a thousand ways to hold the interest of the children 
till the sentiment is impressed. 

Religious instruction with children had its moral ef- 
fect, not so much because it was derived from the Bible, 
as because of the pertinence of the stories and maxims, 
and the frequent repetition and the serious earnestness 
the teacher imparted io it. The simple maxim, “ Hon- 
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esty is the best policy,’’ can be heard a good many 
times with profit, and yet such a worldly-wise maxim 
will not intrench itself in the imagination of a child as 
a finer one will, nor will it be heard with quite as 
much favor. 

Ten minutes a day is probably enough to give to ex- 
plicit moral instruction; children must not be cloyed 
with it, and an intelligent teacher will have little diffi- 
culty in finding something fresh for this short every- 
day lesson. The work of inculcating good moral 
principles could probably be accomplished if it was 
scattered irregularly through the school work and 
given only as occasions arose; but if there is no espe- 
cial time set apart for it, the pressure of the lessons is 
almost sure to crowd it out. 

It is far better to make it an essential part of each 
day’s work. The very fact that it is given a definite place 
invests it with dignity in the child’s mind. Just when 
and how theinstruction is given is of little consequence, 
but it is of imperative importance that there be a de- 
termined aim to give a strong and sound moral edu- 
cation in our schools, a determined aim that moral 
instruction shall have just as recognized a place as any 
other branch of education, and that teachers shall be 
held as responsible for their results in this as in drith- 
metic. This is not impossible, nor even very difficult. 
The fault is simply that it has not been attempted. 
Religious instruction has slipped out of our schools, and 
the public have not called upon teachers to substitute 
anything in its place. That teachers have not more 
generally taken up the work themselves seems a singu- 
lar oversight, resulting probably from the fact that our 
teachers are accustomed to depend upon text-books, 
and no text-book of moral instruction has been put 
into their hands; and just this right one has not been 
made. A quarter of a century ago, William Ellis, an 
English political economist, prepared a little digest of 
moral and civic duties, designed for schools, which 
developed and explained in a series of questions and 
answers, in catechism form, our duties in the various 
relations of life. Though never finding its way into 
many English schools, the little books, if not just what 
are needed, have much merit, and are full of hints and 
suggestions in the right direction. If teachers earnestly 
begin the work of moral instruction, the needed text- 
book will soon appear. Many teachers have done more 
or less of this work, and, in some cases, all the schools 
of a city have had moral lessons in their programme, 
but the work has been unorganized and irregular ; it 
has not become permanent,— has not secured its recog- 
nized place by the side of spelling, and writing, and 
arithmetic. In the kindergartens moral instruction 
has been systematically and effectually begun, and it 
only needs to be extended to all children and carried 
on through all grades of school work. 

With careful moral instruction permanently estab- 
lished in our schools, our children would have reason 
to feel that in the public mind a knowledge of right 
and wrong is of as much consequence as a knowledge 
of accounts. They do not feel so now. Our greatest 
educator, Horace Mann, believed if the school, and 
the home, and the social environment were right, 
right men and women would be the result; and 
William T. Harris, only desiring a little element of time 
added, holds the same view. 

Mary E. Beedy. 
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Christian Union. 


Ir is now very generally believed that there is a 
tendency towards some organic union of the churches 
of Christ in the’United States. The leading men of the 
different denominations are, for the most part, declaring 
themselves in favor of an attempt at some form of union. 
They clearly perceive that the missionary interests, 
home and foreign, demand it. The strange thing is 
that such convictions do not lead to practical results. 
When one enters the mission field and makes observa- 
tion of what is going on there, he finds that the rivalry 
of the societies for the possession of the field, not in the 
name of Christ, but in the name of sect, is as great as 
ever it was. For example, there is in the new West a 
field containing a population of three thousand souls. 
Nine years ago this became a home missionary field. 
An effort was first made to establish a Presbyterian 
church. This having failed, a Congregational church 
was organized, composed of the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational people in the community, and largely sup- 
ported by the missionary society of the Congrega- 
tional church. In the mean time the Methodist, Baptist, 
Christian, and United Presbyterian societies established 
successful missions in the sathe field, and two other 
societies organized small churches. Recently the Con- 
gregational church came to self-support, and seemed 
in shape to do good work and to make some return by 
its benevolences to the general work in other fields. 
But at this point the Presbyterian society came in. It 
organized its church; called a pastor; made an attempt, 
which succeeded in part, to build itself up from the 
membership and congregation of the Congregational 
church, before that time in a harmonious and pros- 
perous condition; asked for and received from its so- 
ciety a grant of a considerable sum of money; and 
offered its pastor a salary of one thousand dollars, 
The result of the movement was to give to a town, 
already having five very good Christian churches 
and two weak organizations, an additional church at 
the expense of the missionary society of the Presby- 
terian denomination, and also to weaken and dis- 
courage the Congregational church, and make its 
struggle for self-support, for some time to come, a 
severe one. 

In the example cited, it happened that the Presby- 
terians were the ones to come into the field. In other 
fields some other denomination might be the one. 
The writer of this article does not here criticise the 
Presbyterian denomination, but aims to show that in 
the mission field the rivalry of sects is the same as for- 
merly. It is not to be expected that a great conviction 
will work its way into practice in a day, but would it 
not be a simple and easy matter for the denominations 
to come to an agreement on union in the mission fields 
ofthe country? How foolish to cry about a want of 
money and ministers for Christ’s work when both are 
wasted in sectarian warfare. Instead of theorizing in 
papers and magazines about union, let us try some 
scheme for union regarding the expenditure of our 
forces in fighting infidelity, worldliness, and vice in 
the land. The Christian minister who, wherever he 
works or wherever he makes observations, feels that 
his work assumes, to a considerable degree, a struggle 
to keep up the courage and faith of a weak church, in 
a field which has too many churches, may well ques- 
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tion whether he might not more profitably to the Lord 
and himself engage in some other kind of work than 
the ministry, for he must labor under great discourage- 
ment, his efforts only partly succeed, and his church 
remain in a measure weak and helpless. 


C. A. Wight. 


The “ Ach!” School of Literature. 


OnE of the most deplorable tendencies in our mod- 
ern literature is that tone of melancholy resignation 
which finds its way into much of our prose fiction and 
criticism, and still more of our poetry. “ Ach/” ex- 
claims Goethe; and “ Ach/”’ repeats Carlyle monoto- 
nously after him, with remorseful variations. It seems 
a pity that when a great writer is dyspeptic, or hap- 
pens to have seated himself at his desk on a dreary, 
drizzly day, or has been reviewing his past life with 
unpleasant results to his self-complacency, he must 
inflict his blues upon his hundred or thousands of 
readers, according as he is famous. If Schiller misses 
the dryads and fauns in his morning stroll, is it kind 
of him to immortalize his disappointment? How help- 
less Heine and his brethren would be without their 
favorite guttural sigh, which not only serves to give 
the line a vigorous start (Schiller begins five distinct 
verses thus in the “Gétter Griechenlands”), but, 
quite as expressive in its way as the Frenchman’s 
shrug, embodies a host of dismal reflections, and puts 
the reader into a proper state of gloom for what is 
to follow. 

It is alarming to observe that the same influence 
is felt in some of our cheeriest as well as strongest 
poets on this side the water; while many of the sec- 
ondary authors are always holding up their little 
umbrellas, and piteously entreating us to come under 
them. 

“ But it does n’t rain 

“Ach! but it’s going to.” 

“ And just now the sky seems very bright.” 

“Then let us keep the sunshine from your weary 
brows.” 

Blessed be those who feel it their duty and priv- 
ilege to bring brightness into the world, rather than 
clouds. Let us swing our hats for cheery faces and 
glowing hearts that diffuse gladness and courage 
wherever they go; that substitute light for gloom, 
smiles for tears, hope for despair, glad energy of 
action for stolid resignation. Who can estimate the 
good accomplished by that masterpiece of Christ- 
mas stories, Dickens’s “Carol,” pervaded as it is by 
the very spirit of peace on earth and good-will to 
men? 

There are those, to be sure, to whom the minor 
chords are most grateful. I do not mean by “minor,” 
or by the use of the words “ sad,” “ gloomy,” and the 
like, a mere allusion to some pathetic incident or phase 
of life; a deep, uncontrollable cry of anguish, such as 
often breaks from a sensitive heart, and finds echoes 
in only too many others,— but a morbid tone of de- 
spair, over the irretrievable past, the unmitigated un- 
pleasantness of the future, the worthlessness of life in 
general, and the writer’s prospects in particular. Even 
these desperate sentiments, I was about to say, are ea- 
gerly seized upon by a certain honest but unhappy class 
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in the community, and devoured as the most delectable 
of morsels. 

Akin to these mournful singers and their special ad- 
mirers are perhaps our good Church friends whose 
creed is unvarying solemnity in all matters pertaining 
to their religion. Some one of them, I am certain, in- 
vented the strange notion regarding our Master which 
MacDonald’s Alec Forbes treats in characteristic 
fashion : 

“We dinna hear ’at the Saviour himsel’ ever sae 
muckle as smiled,” said he. 

“ Weel, that wad hae been little wonner, wi’ what 
he had upo’’m. But I’m nae sure that he dinna, for 
a’ that. Fowk disna aye tell whan a body lauchs. I’m 
thinkin’ gin ane o’ the bairnies that he took upo’ ’s knee 
—an’ he was ill-pleased wi’ them ’at wad hae shewed 
them awa’—gin ane o’ them had hauden up his wee 
timmer horsie, wi’ a broken leg, and had prayed him 
to work a miracle an’ men’ the leg, he wadna hae 
wrocht a miracle maybe, I daursay, but he wad hae 
smilit, or maybe lauchen a wee, and he wad hae men’t 
the leg some gait or ither, to please the bairnie.” 

The immediate and practical bearing of this whole 
tendency towards the lugubrious Ach is important. 
Every editor who has to deal with purely literary con- 
tributions will bear witness that nine-tenths of the 
verses offered by young writers nowadays are of this 
morbidly melancholy class. To look over the manu- 
scripts in a single morning’s mail would lead one to 
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suppose a sort of moral pestilence had jumped the 
quarantine the night before and descended upon 
America, depleting its victims’ lives of all that was 
fresh, youthful, hopeful, and pessimizing them, as it 
were, beyond cure. It is Ach! Ach! Ach/ over and 
over again, every translator giving his own version 
and application. Poems and stories relating to Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving with the true ring of gladness 
and good cheer in the: are rare; while autumn leaves, 
particularly the “ sear’ variety, are as popular mediums 
for the transmission of woes as were the Sibyl’s of old. 

There is real trouble enough in the world, a pitiful 
God knows. Let us have words of sympathy, of grave, 
sweet counsel in our sorrow, you pen-wielders whom 
we admit to our inmost selves at times when no living 
presence could be borne. Tell us, if you will, of your 
own sad experiences, and how you found consolation 
in them; remind us, and we shall be grateful, that life 
is a solemn, earnest thing, by no means to be Jaughed 
at or lightly tripped through: but do not call upon us 
to shudder over vaguely impending terrors; do not 
scrape from your palette the living colors of crimson 
petal, and golden maple-bough, and the changing sheen 
of the rainbow, bidding us solace ourselves with mist 
and ashes of roses. It is the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings that are beautiful upon the mountains ; 
he who publisheth peace is the true benefactor of his 
fellow-men. 

Willis Boyd Allen, 
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The Postman. 
ST. VALENTINE’'S DAY. 


How fast the postman goes 

Laden with joys and woes 
Along the street! 

Young eyes watch with delight; 

Eyes not so young, with quite 
As quick pulse-beat. 


He carries painted hearts’ 

Transfixed with harmless darts; 
Live hearts too hide 

Stowed in his swinging bag 

And doubtless make it wag 
From side to side. 


Here, prayer of parted friends 

And shaft that malice sends 
Elbow for space ; 

The pang that hurts and stings, 

The balm that healing brings, 
Run equal race. 


A scentless rose, a verse 
That hardly could be worse, 
A soul’s despair, 
A tear blot, and a jest, 
A happy love confessed, 
R laugh, a prayer ! 


Is he a man or elf? 
Pandora’s box itself 
Could scarce send wide 
Such motley crowd and fleet, 
Save that gifts fair and sweet 
Its ills divide! 


Bird-like, he mounts and swoops 
Swift up and down the stoops ; 
He ’s drawing near. 
Though I may moralize, 
I, too, have waiting eyes — 
Oh, please stop here / 


Mary Ainge DeVere. 
Love's Dilemma. 


WERE ever maidens more unlike? 
How shall a lover chuose ? 

One seems to me amusing; 

The other seems a muse. 


Kate madly laughs at all the men, 
May only smiles at one; 

Kate fairly dotes on tennis, 

May worships Tennyson. 


If May could -"~ ride like Kate 
n 


If Kate could sigh like May, 
Why then I would not hesitate 
To wed — but which one pray ? 


N. P. Babcock, 














Stevenson's ‘‘ Underwoods,” 


“ How do I like ‘ Underwoods’?” 
As I like all piquant foods,— 
Drupe and kernel, flavors, scents, 
Thorny thick and brake dispense ; 
Scarlet haws and cherries black ; 
Ground-nuts that of earth do smack ; 
Sweet-birch browsings, sassafras ; 
Strawberries in the sleekest grass ; 
Sippings from the clover’s horn, 
On a luscious dew-drowned morn ; 
May-apples with jellied core, 

And the oaks’ wild honey store. 


How do I like “ Underwoods ?” 
As | like the flickering moods 

Sun and wind at evening rouse 
Elfishly among the boughs ; 
Greening showers in fitful drops, 
Thrushes singing in the stops ; 
Stars in daytime, spirit-keen, 

Up a glade’s sky-window seen ; 
Lonesome forest sounds unkenned, 
That would Grief or Fancy friend, 
Straying through the solitudes,— 
Thus do I like “ Underwoods! ” 


Edith M. Thomas. 


In Bondage. 


You weep, my Lill, above the page 
That tells the “ancient wrong ” 
Of captives’ tears and tyrants’ rage, 
And weak oppressed by strong: 


Your Poet knows a sterner thrall, 
A harder yoke he sings — 

The bondage of the Very Small, 
The Tyranny of Things. 


And truly ours is hardest fate, 
Our lot more hopeless far, 

Who scarcely feel our lost estate, 
Or know what slaves we are. 


Slaves to Life’s thousand small demands, 
Its toil, its fret, its care ; 

Slaves to our homes, our goods, our lands, 
Slaves to the clothes we wear! 


Slaves to the cherished things we fold 
In careful closets shut, 

The plate we store, the books we hold 
Too choice to read — or cut! 


Slaves —ah, to what a host of things ! 
Poor Gullivers would quake 

Beneath a web of threads and strings 
We know not how to break! 


Give place, O “ Tamerlane the Great,” 
Sesostris, Ptolemy ! 

I sing the bond to whose hard weight 
Your chains were liberty: 


The yoke more strict than despot’s thrall, 
More stern than rule of kings — 

The hardest tyranny of all, 
The tyranny of 7hings / 


Robertson Trowbridge. 
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My Songs. 


My songs are like the thistledown 
Adrift upon the errant air ; 

I, like the plant, with face upturned, 
May only watch them floating there. 


Away — away on fleecy wings 

They seem to sail across the blue, 
A fleet of wayward, fairy things 

That never human trammels knew. 


O thistledown ! O soaring song! 
Ye bear away of us a part — 

The life-germ of the mother weed, 
The life-blood of the singer’s heart. 


Ye both to earth must come again, 

By some down-drifting current driven — 
The thistledown shall lift at last 

A thistleblow to bending heaven. 


And, song of mine, speed on — speed on, 
And to some heart that strives with care 
A message take of human love, 
And bloom to perfect blossom there. 


Charles Washington Coleman, Jr. 


Words, Words, Words. 


I LOVED a maid (oh, she was fair of face!) 
But common words above 
Was my true love — 
So I was silent for a little space — 
Yet, ’gainst the day I meant that she should hear me, 
I sought for stately words that might endear me. 


My ardent lips, I vowed, should not repeat 
What countless lovers swear :— 
Oh, thou art fair! ” 
I scorned to merely say, “I love thee, Sweet!” 
So spent long days with rhetoric and tutor, 
In framing sentences I dreamed might suit her. 


Oh, how I pondered what she best might hear ! 
Words should like jewels shine 
To make her mine — 

No commonplaces must offend her ear : 

But while for proper words my passion tarried, 

I learned the maiden some one else had married ! 


Margaret Deland. 


To a Fir-Balm Cushion. 


De.icious fragrance! Yet my memory thrills 
Less through your subtle influence at the thought 
Of sunny glades or woods or piney hills, 
Where such a gracious miracle was wrought, 
Than at remembrance of a city room, 
Where some one I love better than a tree 
Sat stitching patiently your broidered bloom, 
And thinking too, not of the woods, but me. 


A. W. R. 
Compensation. 


« Who hesitates is lost” 
Is an adage old, 
Fearful lovers, to their cost, 
Learn they must be bold. 
But, since nothing new can be 
Underneath the sun, 
’T is as old and true that she 
Who hesitates is — won. 
Kemper Bocock. 
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